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THE WETHEREL AFFAIR. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A WRONG-HEADED HERO. 


BEFORE we divulge what Edward Wetherel had to say to his cousin and 
her friend, we must go back a little in his history and see how he had brought 
about this interview, or rather how he had been led on to it. 

He had parted from Nestoria on the Elm City, as we remember. without 
bidding her good-by; and we will add that he had left her thus because when 
he went to say his last word he found her already in the arms of Alice Dinne- 
ford; and with the Dinnefords, his lucky rivals in the good-will of his uncle, it 
was not possible for him to be cordial on instant notice. 

Now Edward was a wilful, self-seeking, pleasure-loving youngster. He 
liked his own way, and he was greedy after agreeable emotions, and he took 
disappointments very unkindly. It annoyed him to lose the farewell scene 
which he had meant to have with Nestoria; to be cheated out of a final pres- 
sure of her soft hand and an investigating gaze into her blue eyes; to be gagged, 
as it were, just as he was about to utter some sweet word which should com- 
pel her not to forget him. Moreover, the mere sight of Alice was dishearten- 
ing and vexatious, reminding him as it did of that inconvenient quarrel with 
the Judge, which had been so hard on his feelings, and which threatened to 
be ruinous to his purse. In a bitter mood he took a hack with his friend Wol- 
verton and drove to the New Haven House, very sadly disposed to call for 
wine or other mightier drinks and make what he called a night of it. They 
obtained adjoining rooms, and Wetherel presently threw the connecting door 
open, being much in need of uplifting converse. 

* Awfully depressing, this living alone in the world and doing nothing,” he 
observed as he *“ curled and combed his comely head.” ‘I wonder if every 
fellow finds it as heavy work as I do.” 

“T have rounded that point,” said Wolverton. “TI have broken myself 
fairly in to an idle, useless, unfruitful bachelor life. I am serious in these 
days, but never desperate.” 

“You are confoundedly discouraging, Wolverton,” sulked the younger 
pleasure-seeker. ‘Is that all a fellow gets by giving himself up to having «a 
good time?” : 

“If he gets any more, he is luckier than I am,” affirmed the elder man, 
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composedly but with sincerity. ‘On the whole I made a mistake in not mar- 
rying and going to work. That is. so I think. My notion is that a wife and 
children keep a man full of work and worry, and so cheer him up by relieving 
him of himself. It is like putting on a blister to mitigate the rheumatism. 
Both are bad enongh, but the blister is the best.” 

Wetherel, a hopeful young egotist, never quite content in his selfishness, 
but always looking forward to a day when joy should be unconfined, was dis- 
mayed by this unlooked-for confession. 

“T have a great mind to turn a corner, and settle down to business, and 
perhaps marry,” he said. 

“Why don’t you?” answered Wolverton, who was a kindly-hearted crea- 
ture enough, never doing mischief except when it was agreeable, and apt to 
wish well to young men. ‘ And let me advise you to begin by making up 
that family quarrel. Go down to your uncle’s villa and fall on his venerable 
bosom and get hold of the fatted calf. You are just a little bit of an idiot, 
youngster. A man who will quarrel with a million ought to have his organs 
examined. I have had softening of the brain myself occasionally; but I never 
yet was so far gone as to disagree with a million.” 

“Tt isn’t I who quarrel,” asserted Edward; and he was quite blindly seri- 
ons in so declaring. ‘It is the old one. He wants to govern me; wants to 
govern me physically, morally, and intellectually; wants to say what I shall 
eat, drink, think, and believe; wants to rule soul, body, inwards, and extremi- 
ties. He is down on everything that a young man naturally prefers. Opposed 
to lager, opposed to dancing and whist, opposed to reading novels, opposed 
to fashionable churches and episcopacy, opposed to everything but Plymouth 
Rock puritanism. How cana fellow submit to such prejudices and irrationality 
and domineering? Quarrel? I live my natural life and say my honest 
thought; and thereupon he exorcises me as if I were Apcllyon. I only ask 
leave to be human, and he insists upon my being a ghost. His very way of 
tulking makes his ideas forbidding. One word marches solemnly and grimly 
after another, like bearers at a funeral. At the end of every sentence you 
think he is dead and want to put up a gravestone. He makes religion disagree- 
able. J don’t hate religion; [am capable of admiring it; in such a shape as 
Nestoria Bernard I can worship it.” 

It is more or less instructive to hear both sides in a controversy. From 
Edward's philippic, immoral and unreasonable as it was in the main, we can 
gather the regrettable fact that the exterior of Judge Wetherel’s noble probity 
and sincere piety had some severe features which repelled instead of enticing, 
and that, had he been less exacting and inflexible in the minor matters of his 
moral law, he might more easily have led souls into his own circle of beliefs 
and sentiments. It is furthermore worth considering that this same Nestoria, 
whom the young man was so ready to accept as a model of attractive devout- 
ness, found no difficulty in appreciating, respecting, and loving the Plymouth 
Rock puritan. One is tempted to query doubtfully whether two youthful peo- 
ple, who could look at the same standard character from such diverse stand- 
points, would be likely to join heart with heart for a journey through life, and 
whether, if they should so join, the result would be happy. 

Even that unenlightened worldling, Wolverton, a man little given to deep 
moral philosophizings and spiritual insights, could see through his friend’s sec- 
ond-hand respect for religion in the form of a handsome girl, and smile at ite 
preposterous magnanimity,. 
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“Gracious youngster!” he grinned. “ How much you can put up with, 
if it’s only pleasant enough and pretty enough! Perhaps you could fancy St. 
Cecilia, now, or the Sistine Madonna. However, I must put something to 
your credit; there are stupider sinners than you; there are men who wouldn't 
like the girl at all. Well, how much and how long are you going to wor- 
ship the Final Good in hershape? I am interested in the child, and should like 
to know what is going to be done for her.” 

Wetherel made no reply; his face was agreeably pensive and his eyes 
softer than usual; he was pondering whether it would be well to full in love 
with Nestoria. 

* Would you want to marry a staid little puritan, with a conscience and all 
that sort of thing?” asked Wolverton. 

“T don’t object to piety in a wife,” responded the young man, with a liter- 
ality for which the Christian world surely ought to be grateful. ‘ Indeed, I 
would rather have it. Do you suppose that I want one of the wild girls that 
I flirt with and everybody flirts with, and that have got all the down of inno- 
cent simplicity rubbed off them, and that know so much too much of pretty 
much everything?” 

“ Well, it isn’t nice; but plenty of fellows do marry just that sort; and 
somehow or other they make over as good as new. Our American girls are 
a queer lot; they seem to have an inexhaustible reserve of innocence laid up 
somewhere; when the first supply is out, they absorb more. However, I like 
this little seraph better than the other sort. She is such a replica of the one I 
snew! Why not keep her in mind? Sucha match might bring you around 
with the Judge. I hate to see you lose that fortune.” 

“T don’t know,” muttered Wetherel, with the vagueness of a man who is 
lost in troublous meditation. “It is alla muddle. Life is a confounded mud- 
dle.” 

The wilful and impulsive youngster, who had taken his own way so stub- 
bornly and got himself into difficulties thereby, was not quite certain that he had 
better do just what he wanted to do in the immediate future. He liked Nes- 
toria much, and believed that he should easily learn to love her, and found it 
very pleasant to think of marrying her. But there was a great risk in the 
roseate adventure; there was a chance of dropping from the horns of the 
matrimonial altar into the trials of poverty; somewhat as the sacrificial in- 
fants of the Sidonians rolled out of the arms of the god into the blazing fur- 
nace beneath. ; 

He feared lest the Judge had already disinherited him; and he was quite 
sure that he had spent the last penny of his paternal fortune. Indeed, he was 
in debt; creditors had driven him from New York and other creditors from 
Saratoga; at this very moment he was subsisting on money horrowed from 
Woiverton. Fifty thousand dollars had danced through the gateways of 
pleasure, and only left him a craving for delights which he could no longer 
purchase. He, had been one of those thoroughly headstrong and reckless 
youths who are so common in Europe and so rare in America. Strong emo- 
tions, thoughtless generosity, and an ostentatious love of expense had bank- 
rupted him. In the four years their malign magic had degraded him from the 
position of a youth of fair fortune, and made of him that wretched and ridicu- 
lous personage whom slang has christened a “ dead beat.” 

Marry? Marry without a profession, without habits of labor, without a 
dollar to fee the parson? And suppose his uncle should be unrelenting, and 
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give him nothing, and even decline to recommend him for a position in the 
custom-house? He knew that, from the staid and severe old man’s point of 
view, he was untrustworthy and unendorsable and little less than abominable. 
He had disputed rules of conduct and articles of belief which the Judge held 
to be inexorably binding and tremendously important. There had been wild 
orgies in his life in Paris and painful scandals in his life in New York; anda 
sufficiently accurate report of these excesses had reached the horrified ears of 
his relative. Finally (and here was another terrible charge against him in the 
eyes of a prudent business man), he had been not only unwise in regard to the 
concerns of the other world, but reckless in the affairs of this, investing reck- 
lessly and utterly wasting his substance. 

For these things he had been sternly reproved, and warned that severe 
punishment would follow on continuance in evil, and all to no purpose. He 
had argued with lofty flippancy in defence of his ways, and had irritated his 
grave and conscientious adviser to the utmost. There had been a quarrel; 
the uncle had ceased to invite the nephew to his house; then he had sent for 
his more distant relatives, the Dinnefords; finally it was supposed that he had 
altered his will. This last story Edward did not credit, until, having spent or 
lost his ultimate dollar, he fell into that depression of spirit which poverty 
brings to those whom it visits for the first time. 

Now, living on borrowed money, he did fear seriously that he sold his 
birthright for departed messes of pottage. As he mechanically continued his 
light labor of personal adornment he meditated on the pit into which he had 
stumbled, and on the chances of getting out of it. If he should reform, or 
pretend reformation; if he should humble himself before the Judge and lead a 
quiet life; if he should marry this daughter of a missionary, no doubt a pet 
with the devout master of Sea Lodge, would the riches which had taken wings 
tly back tohim? The “dead beat” was far from certain of it, and no wonder 
that his fine eyes were gloomy. 

“Well, Wolverton, we will see,” he said at last, trying to puff away his 
sorrows witha sigh. “Ihave s great mind to turn a corner, I don’t like it 
Be good, and you will be happy, but you won't havea good time. Now I 
want a good time. Still, it seems to be advisable to turn a corner and try the 
next street. Only we won't do it this evening. Let’s get up some fellows and 
be jolly.” 

«There are no fellows here, I suppose,” replied Wolverton. ‘* None of 
our fellows.” ' 

“I saw the Count in the reading-room as we came up stairs.” 

“What Count? There are so many counts!” 

*“ Poloski, as he calls himself,” said Edward, ringing the bell. ‘I'll have 
him up.” 


CHAPTER X. 
A GENTLEMAN AND SCHOLAR. 


* PoLoskt!” grumbled Wolverton. ‘ What the deuce is he here for? Run 

aground on the bottem of his purse and waiting for a chance to gamble, I sup- 
- pose. What do you want him up for? I don’t believe in him.” 

“There is something in blood,” said Edward, remembering, with more than 

the pride of his uncle, that he was descended from many recorded Wetherels. 
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‘I suppose a count must be a gentleman in some one point of his character, if 
you can only discover what that point is.” 

«I never knew one in this country who could be*trusted,” asserted Wolver- 
ton. ‘ They are all dead-beats, looking out for a rich marriage or some other 
chance to swindle somebody. And to the best of my travelling observation and 
study, four-fifths of those in Europe are no better. Poloski at any rate is a 
sucker. He is a sponge incarnate.” 

“You needn’t lend him anything. Tell him you have passed over all your 
flush to me. Come, let’s have him in. He is such a confounded blowhard and 
monkey that he is amusing.” 

“Send for him,” returned Wolverton, a lazily obliging man, as many idle 
people are. 

On the arrival of a waiter to answer the bell, Edward despatched him in 
search of the distinguished foreigner. 

«Tall, light-complexioned fellow,” he explained. ‘ Looks a little like me; 
perhaps a good deal.” 

*T wouldn’t say that,” put in Wolverton when the servant had departed. 
“It’s a resemblance that isn’t recommendatory.” 

“I don’t brag of it,” laughed the young man. “ But I have been taken for 
him, and I know he can wear my clothes. Borrowed a tiptop suit once and 
never returned it. Fitted him like a glove. Whenever I met him in it, bow- 
ing and grimacing in his ridiculous style, I felt like saying, ‘How are you, you 
jackanapes of a Wetherel, and what are you cutting up those monkey-shines 
for? ib) 

Presently the noble guest of America entered the room. He was certainly 
very like Wetherel; he had the same fair skin and hair, the same resolute blue 
eyes and prominent chin, the same height and slenderness; furthermore, he 
appeared to be of about the same age, although he was in reality several years 
older. The resemblance between the two men did not, however, extend to 
expression and manner. Poloski’s expression was against him; it had un- 
pleasant gleams of furtiveness and dexterity; it suggested a man who lives by 
his wits. In gesture and style of speaking he was more graceful and animated 
than the young American, or than Americans in general. Nor was it quite 
just to accuse him of ‘“* monkey-shines”; his address, though lively, was hu- 
man enough, and fairly agreeable. His accent in English was nearly perfect, 
which, I believe, is not a wonderful thing in a Pole. 





’ “How do, Wolverton? How do, Wetherel?” he said in rapid, cheerful, 
{ pleasant tone, at the same time showing his teeth cordially. ‘So glad to find 


you here! What a dull place this is, to be sure! But Iam in luck. I was 
just thinking how I could pass the evening, and here you are; the riddle is 
solved. Thank you, Wolverton; I never refuse a cigar; at least, never yours. 
Ilave you taken tea? So have I. We have the evening before us, and it’s all 
serene and the goose hangs high, as you Americans say. I like your slang, so 
fresh and picturesque, so full of metaphor. All slang is worthy of study; it is 
the source and life of language; speech would become dead without it. I read 
an essay on the slang of the Teutonic tongues before the Royal Society of Ber- 
lin. I will show it to you some day.” 

Wetherel gave Woiverton a glance which was as much as to say, ‘“‘ There 
he goes again!” To boast of literary and scholarly attainments was one of the 
habits of the Count. He was continually telling you that he had written this 
or that elegant or recondite work, and promising to let you see it, only he never 
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brought it. If he borrowed a book or bought one (which he frequently did on 
trust), he would usually remark, ‘I take this for the pleasure of studying the 
man’s style; the subject is familiar-to me.” 

“‘ What brings you to the Athens of Connecticat, Count?” asked Wolverton, 
easily repressing what desire he had to examine the essay on the “Slang of 
the Teutonic Tongues.” 

«A young lady,” replied the noble stranger, showing his teeth with a glee 
which was close upon triumph. ‘“ What else could bring me anywhere? A 
lovely and dashing Miss Alice.” 

“Family name?” inquired Wetherel. 

“I beg your pardon,” smiled the Count, leaning forward apologetically. 

**What is her family name?” repeated Wetherel. 

** Ah, yes; Dinneford.” 

The two Americans exchanged glances, and Alice’s second cousin looked 
slightly indignant. 

“T hoped fur her at Newport, but she did not come,” continued Poloski. 
**So I learned of her whereabouts and followed her to her retreat. Besides, I 
wanted a quiet seashore place. I propose to sail, fish, and pay court to Miss 
Dinneford.” 

“Nice plan,” observed Wetherel, who had recovered his good humor, see- 
ing perhaps a chance to make sport of his patrician. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if 
you succeeded. You are a Pole, you know, and a long one, and they say the 
longest poles knock the persimmons.” 

“Ts that a slang?” asked Poloski, with the joy of a discoverer. ‘ But I do 
not perceive the application. What is a persimmon, and what has a Pole to 
do with it?” 

“A persimmon is a fruit and a pole is a stick,” explained the young Amer- 
ican, with an indifference which apologized for his poor joke. 

But the student of slang was delighted. “Oh! I understand,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘A Pole, yes! The longest poles knock the persimmons. Very 
good. I shall remember that.” 

‘*I know where your Dulcinea is staying,” continued Wetherel. “If you 
want, I will take you to a quiet boarding-place in plain sight of the house 
where she is.” 

“Will you?” said the gratified Count. ‘TI invite you to lodge there with 
me. We will make a summer together; that is, we will make an August to- 
gether.” 

** How are you off for stamps?” prudently inquired the American, not car- 
ing to furnish the funds for both. 

“The locker is full of shot,” langhed Poloski, slapping: a pocket. “I was 
in luck at Newport. Poker is for me a propitious pastime, a game of good for- 
tunes. By the way, do you care to play to-night—just a little? ” 

“No, no,” said Wetherel, shaking iis head with frank positiveness. “You 
are too many for me.” 

‘Too many for me,” repeated the Count. “Another of your American 
slangs; and good—very expressive. Too many forme. Very good.” 

“You had better go along with us, Wolverten,” added Wetherel. ‘The 
place I mean is on Lighthouse Point. We can bathe and sail all we like, and 
there is fishing among the Thimble Islands. Come, old fellow; say you will.” 

“Yes, say you will,” echoed Poloski, catching at the phrase as a new one. 
“ Where there’s a will there's a way. Say you will, and then go it.” 
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**While you're young,” sug;;ested Edward. ‘ You are in the vein, Polos- 
ki. Tell him to go it while he’s young.” 

“Yes, go it while you’re young,” laughed the Count, enjoying this sort of 
talk amazingly; for was it not linguistic exercise and getting a mastery over 
slang? 

“That will do,” said Wolverton. “I don’t mind trying it for a few days.” 

He did not care to leave his young friend with Poloski, lest there should be 
poker and the funds which he had loaned should evaporate. At the same time 
he approved of the selection of Lighthouse Point as a place of sojourn, for the 
reasons that it was within easy reach of Sea Lodge, and that it was quite nat- 
ural that Edward should want to be near Nestoria, and that good might come 
ef his being near his uncle. 

On the following day, therefore, this trio drove in a hack to the Point and 
secured lodgings in the house of one of those seaside farmers who combine 
fishing with agriculture and “summer board.” Remembering that the Count 
came hither in order to be within flirting reach of the “lovely and dashing” 
Miss Alice, and appreciating with due sympathy his fond dreams of walking 
daily under her window and gesticulating at it with a sentimental handker- 
chief, we can imagine the surprise and discontent with which he learned that 
she dwelt on the opposite side of the harbor, divided frum his palpitations by 
three miles of salt water. 

“T thought you told me it was close by,” he remarked with a grin of an- 
noyance, 

“In plain sight, I said,” returned Wetherel. ‘* Don’t you see it?” 

“Yes, I see it. But what is the use? I cannot pay court through a tele- 
scope; and she will not even know that Iam here. One might as well be the 
man in the moon. How am I ever to reach there?” 

“Leander swam the Hellespont, and I will swim this here,” chanted Ed- 
ward. , 

“« How shockingly you sing,” sulked Poloski. ‘* No Americans have ear or 
voice. And the air is utterly common.” 

At the same time he resolved that if Wetherel ever should enter the lists of 
poker with him he would show him no mercy. 

“If you don’t like swimming, you can sail,” continued the American. 
«“ Take a boat and go over there by moonlight. No young lady could resist it.” 

‘“* Delightful!” cried the Count, cheering up at once. ‘* Exquisitely roman- 
tic! My dear Wetherel, you sing charmingly. When will you go?” 

Edward reflected for amoment. Should he take this adventurer, this possi- 
bly vulgar impostor, into the neighborhood of his relatives? Well, yes; there 
was little likelihood of serious harm resulting; his cousin was sufficiently ex- 
perienced in flirtations to be able to take care of herself. Furthermore, why 
should he be tender of Alice? The Dinnefords had been injurious to his pros- 
pects in life, as he supposed; and perhaps if they should commit a folly, if 
Alice should accept the attentions of this absurd and dubious Count, it might 
diminish their noxious influence; the strict and practical old Judge might take 
a disgust to them and turn again to favor his nephew. In allowing these 
thoughts to rule him he did ngt see proof that he was a bad fellow; he merely 
understood in a careless way that he was justifiably vindictive and intelligently 
politic. How clement we are apt to be in the matter of charging meanness or 
guilt upon ourselves! There is surely some need of an accusing angel. 

But in spite of his egoism and his imperfect perception of the beautiful and 
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good in conduct, he did feel bound, if only out of respect to himself, to give the 
Count a warning that the proprieties must be strictly observed, even in paying 
suit to a young lady who could be fairly described as *‘ dashing.” 

‘You must understand, Poloski,” he said, ** that this Miss Alice is my sec- 
ond cousin.” 

«You astonish me,” bowed the Count. ‘I incline to your authority.” 

“TI don’t boast any,” continued Edward. ‘ Her mother and her uncle claim 
all there is, I suppose. ‘And besides, I believe that the girl is more than your 
match, and that you can’t fascinate her.” 

* At least permit me to pay her my humble respects,” begged Poloski. 

** We will sail over there,” assented Edward. ‘I have my own reasons for 
going. And you may walk by the house once and wave your handkerchief.” 

So, one moonlit evening, Wetherel took Poloski in a “sharpy” and pi- 
Joted him to the other shore; and there, as we already know, they came upon 
Alice Dinneford, lightheartedly watching for adventures. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE FLIRTATIONS OF A PHILOLOGIST. 


“ Come up here,” Alice Dinneford had called, when Edward announced him- 
self and his companion from the boat. 

‘*Oh, Count Poloski!” she added, with a hearty laugh as the two men 
clambered the face of the little bluff and reached her side. ‘* Who could have 
imagined meeting you here! Isn’t this romantic! Isn’t it bully!” she para- 
phrased, remembering the Count’s appetite for slang. ‘Did you sail all the 
way from Newport? Where do you hail from and where are you bound?” 

Like a youthful veteran in flirtations, as she was, she was not a bit embar- 
rassed, much less frightened. 

“TI have hailed from clouds of despair and I am bound in chains of admi- 
ration,” replied Poloski, somewhat elaborately polite and complimentary, as 
continental Europeans are apt to be in our judgment. 

Alice laughed again very merrily, immensely amused with his turn of her 
inquiry, and amused too with the situation. 

‘I know, I know,” she said. ‘ You are always in chains for every lady 
you see. I thought you were at Newport, worshipping a hundred of them.” 

**[ was at Newport,” admitted the Count, with a look which seemed to cast 
scorn upon the place. ‘“ But how could I stay at Newport when Miss Dinne- 
ford was not there?” 

“Oh, of course you couldn't,” declared Alice with renewed laughter. 
‘Who could? Of course the men are leaving Newport by hundreds because 
I am not there. Oh, Count, how you gentlemen from Europe do flatter!’ You 
tell us simple American girls all the fine things that you used to tell the grand 
ladies of all the courts. And some of us believe every word you say.” 

She laughed at his compliments, and yet she was gratified by them; she 
laughed at the man himself, and yet she liked to have him about her; was he 
not an admirer, and was he not a noble? While Poloski was fishing in the 
depths of his fancy for another scrap of adulation, she turned to her relative 
with a graver air than she had worn hitherto, and asked, “ Where are you 
staying, Cousin Edward?” 

** At Brown’s, on the other side of the bay,” he said. “The Count and Mr. 
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Frank Wolverton are with me. We thought we could amuse ourselves there 
for a while. How is your mother?” 

“She is very well, thank you,” the girl replied mechanically. ‘* Always 
well and in good spirits, you know.” 

** And my uncle?” he added after a pause. 

« As usual,” she said. It was not easy for her to talk with Edward on that 
subject. In the first place, it suddenly occurred to her that if the strict and 
prudent old gentleman should hear of her being out alone with her present 
company, he would not take the adventure in an approving spirit. Further- 
more, she knew of the family quarrel; and she guessed that there might be a 
last will and testament of a retributive character; a will, possibly, that would 
lead Edward some day to denounce her and her mother as unprincipled and 
grasping intriguers. 

“Are you coming to see him?” she faltered. 

**Some day I may venture,” he replied moodily. 

* Will you!” she exclaimed cheerfully, for she was not selfish, knowing in- 
deed too little of the value of money to be greedy about it; and she would 
have been heartily glad of a reconciliation between the young man and the 
old one, even though it cost her much filthy lucre. ‘I wish you would,” she 
added. ‘ Mamma and I will do our best to make the visit pleasant to you.” 

* You are a good cousin,” said Edward, taking her hand and pressing it. 

This unexpected praise, uttered in such a moving tone of honest thanks, 
brought a little flash of moisture into the girl’s eyes. She was profoundly 
gratified that her generosity of feeling had been understood and appreciated. 
Light-headed trifler as she was, there was a solid foundation of goodness and 
kindness in her, discoverable to serious souls by dint of happy accident or se- 
vere delving. Perhaps we may venture to aflirm that every woman has as 
many characters as a cat has lives. 

Her utterance of friendship brought her a reward which she had not desired 
and for which she was not thankful. Wetherel had intended to give her a lit- 
tle season of lovely flirtation with Poloski; he had been mean enough and 
hard enough to decide that she might fall a victim, if she chose, to the fellow’s 
fortune-hunting blandishments; but now his finer feelings and moralities re- 
covered their power, and he decided to watch over her. Seating himself on a 
bowlder, with his face toward the shining of the sea, he said, ** Go on with your 
talk about Newport, you two, and don’t mind a dull fellow who wants to 
mope.” 

**Miss Alice, when you speak of courts, you speak of your own proper 
sphere,” put in the Count, who had at last discovered the compliment for 
which he had been searching. ‘I should be most glad to see you in regal cir- 
cles. I should take high pleasure in introducing you. It would give me the 
greatest satisfaction to behold your triumphs over all those ladies that we have 
to pay our compliments to when we are at home.” 

“Oh, don’t!” said Alice, who was still thinking of the Wetherel imbroglio, 
and could not at once recover her frolicsomeness. ‘* You are piling up the 
agony a little too high, as the comic men in the newspapers express it.” 

«Piling up the agony!” echoed the rejoiced Count. ‘That is another 
slang, isn't it? How expressive it is, and diverting! Yes, Miss Dinneford, I 
will pile up the agony; I will pile it up as high as the clouds. My heart shall 
be crushed under it.” 

Alice could be grave no longer; she shouted with laughter. 
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“You mustn't do it,” she said. ‘It would be too painful to contemplate. 
There wouldn't be a dry eye on earth.” 

«But I must,” persisted Poloski enthusiastically. ‘It is in my nature to 
do it. And it is in yours to—to——” 

“To grin and bear it,” suggested Alice. 

“Another slang!” fairly yelled the delighted nobleman and linguist. 
“ What a language! It is so rich, so flas!iing, that it makes me wink. This 
English tongue is one vast orientalism. It is one tangled forest of metaphor. 
I have written a work on the Migrations of Metaphor, which was published in 
German by order of the Imperial Society of Vienna. I will give you a beau- 
tiful copy of it, Miss Alice.” 

“ Don’t fail,” urged Alice, who did not understand a word of German, and 
never read anything more solid than a book of travels. 

After a short silence Poloski added, with a mazed and helpless expression 
of countenance, “I have forgot what I'was wanting to say.” 

“You were talking about your great work,” suggested the young lady. 

“No, no ; it was not that. Ah, I remember. Your nature. You did not 
let me conclude. I was going to say it was in your nature to make men pile 
up the agony. And then comes the question, What shall they do? How 
shall they be relieved?” 

“Why, let them go up to the top of their respective agonies and jump off,” 
laughed the girlish trifler. 

“Capital!” roared the Count. ‘It is true; there is no other escape; and 
now, see me, I shall jump off,” he concluded, swinging his arms as if he were 
about to leap into the harbor. 

“Oh, do stop him,” laughed Alice, almost in convulsions. ‘I shall have 
hysterics ina minute. Count Poloski, you will certainly get a tumble if you 
are not more careful, and then all the fashionable watering-places will cry 
their eyes out.” 

At this moment Edward asked, ‘* Who is that up the beach, Alice?” 

Miss Dinneford uttered alittle cry. ‘“ Dear me! And I have left her alone 
all this time. The darling little dove will fly back to Mount Ararat.” 

“Is it Miss Bernard?” continued Wetherel, rising and facing toward the 
dimly seen figure. ‘I wondered you should be out without her. But I sup- 
posed she was dutifully reading the ‘ Puritan Recorder’ to the elder people.” 

* And you didn’t like to ask about her because you wanted so much to hear. 
I understand the timorous ways of young gentlemen. But how well you know 
her! She does read the ‘ Puritan Recorder’ to the elder people. Isn’t she a 
good, dear little thing? I think her queer name just suits her. Nestoria— 
isn’t it odd—and pretty? ” 

“What is Nestoria?” put in the Count. 

“A visitor and friend of mine,” explained Alice. ‘ And, oh, such a per- 
fect little angelic beauty!” 

“Ts she rich?” eagerly queried the noble foreigner. 

“No,” petulantly responded Miss Dinneford, turning cool at once. ‘* What 
@ question to ask about a good, lovely girl!” 

“It is a pity,” persisted Poloski, firm in his own opinion concerning the 
desirableness of lucre. ‘ Every beauty deserves to be rich. A philosopher 
desires to see completeness. It is a shame to fortune when a beauty cannot 
dress beautifully. What did you say is her queer name?” 

** Nestoria.” 
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“ There is a people called Nestorians,” commented the omniscient Count. 
“I wrote an Inquiry into the Origin of the Nestorians. I will give it to you 
some day.” 

“Where are you going?” called Alice to Wetherel, who was strolling 
away. 

“ He is going to make an inquiry into the Nestorian future,” simpered the 
gallant Poloski, even more ready than a woman to suspect a courtship. 

Edward could not resist the temptation of an interview with Nestoria. In- 
deed, he never even thought of trying to resist it; fighting temptation was not 
his favorite spiritual warfare; if he could be said to fight at all, it was on the 
side of desire. A creature of impulse, he rarely asked himself whether a thing 
were right or wrong, but simply whether it would be pleasant and easy to do; 
and if it so seemed, he did it. It was lucky for him that his impulses were in 
general not such as the world has agreed to consider inhuman, degraded, and 
dishonorable. It was not moral principle and not self-control, it was merely 
an innate kindliness and that species of moral culture which is called a sense 
of honor, that had saved him from being a violator of laws and a criminal. 
He had a sort of conscience, but its main strength lay in self-respect and in | 
respect for the name of Wetherel, and its boundaries of action were neither ' 
large nor well defined. He had also profound possibilities of moral and sen- 
timental energy; but those abysses had never yet been stirred into action by 
either events or teachings. 

We see what he was now doing, and how impulsively he set about it. 
Neither his speaking to Nestoria nor his leaving Alice with the Count was 
likely to conduce to good, and either might bring about trouble andevil. But 
he did not reflect upon that; he simply followed his inclination. 

“IT am going to talk to Miss Bernard,” he said over his shoulder. ‘“ You 
two can come on at your leisure.” 

The flighty Alice fluttered a moment, seemed to be upon the point of fol- 
lowing him, and at last, entangled by her love of flirtation and frolic, loitered. 

“Tell her I will be with her in a minute,” she called, and then turned a 
coquettish smile upon the joyful face of the fortune-hunting Poloski. 

Thus it happened that Edward Wetherel, striding hastily through the deep, 
noiseless sand, came unseen and unheard upon Nestoria. 


ee —— 


- CHAPTER XII. 
A DAUGHTER OF ZION AND A SON OF BELIAL. 


Wnuen Edward reached Nestoria she was gazing upon the moonlit sea, 
lost in a dreamy admiration of its dimpling, sparkling glory, and scarcely con- 
scious of the protracted absence of her friend. 
Hearing footsteps close behind her, she took it for granted that Alice had 
returned, and said, without looking around, “ Ab, there you are. Isn't it beau- 
tiful! ” 
Wetherel, halting close by her shoulder, gazed down with enthusiastic i 
admiration upon her fair face and golden hair, to which the moonlight com- 
municated such an unearthly radiance that she seemed more seraphic than 
human, and responded, meaning her more than the landscape, “‘ Yes, very 
beautiful!” 
“Oh!” was the very natural exclamation of the startled girl, as she sprang 
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to her feet. Then recognizing him, she added, “Is it you, Mr. Wetherel? 
You frightened me.” ' 

“T am sorry,” he said, and so he was ina cheerful sort of fashion, his slight 
regret being mingled with joy at seeing her and a tender yearning to put re- 
assuring arms about her. ‘“ It was excessively awkward in me,” he went on, 
keenly enjoying his apology. ‘I was so anxious to reach you that I forgot 
that I might alarm you.” 

** Where is Alice?” she asked, doubting whether she ought to be alone with 
him, but doubting it, let us observe, through a purely instinctive shyness, and 
not because she suspected him of being unfit company. 

«She is there, with a friend of mine. She will be here in a moment.” 

He barely touched the girl’s hand, and then dropped it, so fearful was he of 
still further disquieting her. Strange what an influence she already had over 
him! she could transfigure him both in character and manner. In her pres- 
ence he seemed a different young fellow from the one whom we have heard 
pouring out his recklessness and bitterness of spirit in the society of Wolver- 
ton; and, for the moment at least, he was a very much better fellow than he 
was capable of being amid unrestraining and evil surroundings. There was 
something good left in his nature; he could perceive the charm of innocence, 
if only it wore the guise of beauty; he could, for the sake of the beauty, 
adore the innocence. He was as gentle and reverent with Nestoria now as if 
he had never been ungentle and irreverent with other women, Not a senti- 
ment that was unworthy, and not even a reminiscence. Not a thought of 
other girls whom he had made weep bitter tears; who had wept at parting 
with him when they ought to have wept oniy that they had ever met him; 
who had wasted on his hitherto ungrateful spirit both affection and pardon. He 
forgot all the evil of his life, and seemed to himself not merely to be good now, 
but to have been good always. The prime cause of this transformation, it 
will be easily guessed, was that he was somewhat in love. 

* Did you come in that boat?” asked Nestoria. “It seems as if you must 
have sailed out of the moon. Where did you come from?” 

“TI have been living opposite you for the last two days. Only two miles 
from you, and in plain sight. Didn’t you guess it?” 

** How could I?” returned the girl, and the answer really pained him. 

«Don’t you find it very dull here?” he continued, driven to make conver- 
sation. 

«Not abit, I am happy and amused every moment. I find your rela- 
tives delightful—Mrs. Dinneford and Alice and the Judge—I like them all.” 

While he stumbled through some reply she fell into a meditation, not even 
hearing what he said, her mind was so occupied. The question which en- 
gaged her spirit was, Should she allude to the family quarrel and try to end 
it? It grieved her beyond expression that two such men as Edward Wetherel 
and his uncle, two men who, in her eyes, were altogether noble and charming, 
should disagree. She liked them both very much, and she wanted them to 
like each other, not merely because their reconciliation would enable her to 
gee them both, but also because it would increase their happiness. Besides, 
they were relatives, and for relatives to live in enmity, how unnatural and 
dreadful! 

If any one has inferred from Nestoria’s simple ways and innocent air that 
she was deficient in moral courage and energy, he has done her injustice. 
Duty was a michty force in hersoul, and at its call she could face much. Was 
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it her duty to examine this agreeable young gentleman about his misunder- 
standing with his good uncle and to urge him to bring it toa close? That 
was the whole question, she said to herself; and her liking for him helped her 
to decide it in the affirmative. 

** Why haven’t you been to visit Judge Wetherel?” she asked with a firm- 
ness of voice and manner which surprised him. 

** Don’t you remember?” he replied, almost submissively. ‘‘ We are not on 
terms.” 

“But why are you not on terms?” she continued, still resolute, though 
with a propitiatory, pleading smile. ‘Is it your fault—or his?” 

“It is not my fault,” he burstout. ‘* Look here, Miss Bernard; I will talk 
with you frankly about this matter. But first, has he told you anything against 
me?” 

**No,” said Nestoria. ‘ Nor any one.” 

“Then I mustn’t talk harshly,” he went on more tranquilly. ‘ But still I 
will be as frank as I must. I want you to think charitably of me. The whole 
thing, then, is this: Am I to be governed? I don’t quarrel with him, but he 
with me. Why? He wants to rule me, and I don’t want to be ruled. He 
wants to humiliate me, and I won’t be humiliated. We both have our ideas. 
I leave him to enjoy his; why can’t he leave me in peace with mine? But he 
can’t. I must do and think and talk precisely as he learned to do and think 
and talk three-quarters of a century ago. The older a man is, the more unfit 
he is to hold absolute rule over the young, because his notions are necessarily 
different from theirs, while not necessarily better. Suppose Adam were alive 
now and wanted all his progeny to obey him. Can’t you see that his ideas 
might be unsuitable for the men of our day? What a time we should probably 
have with the old gentleman, to be sure, and how grimly he would glare at us 
through his spectacles, and how he would wave us off his premises! Well, my 
uncle is not so very unlike what Adam might be. He has fearfully old-fash- 
ioned whims, and he is tremendously stiff in them. I have been driven, out of 
mere honesty and self-respect, to rebel. I am carrying on my war of independ- 
ence. You have heard of our revolutionary sires, and how they fought seven 
years for an abstraction, as the great Daniel phrased it. I don’t mean the 
prophet, but the expounder.” 

So he went on for some minutes. He had thought so much of this quarrel 
and argued its merits over to himself so often that his mind was brimming full 
of it. He could talk about it as abundantly as an enthusiast can declaim about 
his pet whimwham: a woman’s rights champion, for instance, about female 
suffrage, or a communist about a new division of property. He was in earnest, 
and indeed he was at heart very bitter, notwithstanding his jocosities about 
Adam and our revolutionary fathers. This tone of jesting was assumed partly 
to keep down his painful irritability, and partly to hide it from Nestoria. He 
wanted to convince the girl, not only that he was right in the quarrel, but also 
that he was a good-tempered, pleasant fellow. Being very much taken with 
her, and for the moment at least not a little in love with her (she looked so 
unusually beautiful just then in the moonlight), he could not bear to have her 
think ill of him in any fashion whatever. 

Of course his defence of himself was mainly special pleading, and quite an 
unfair representation of his uncle’s case against him. Did he know it? We 
must be so honestly severe with him, we must so far expose the intellectual 
weakness which had grown out of his moral one-sidedness, as to declare that 
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he was by no means fully aware of it. His dissipation did not seem to him 
wickedness; it was merely, as he tenderly put it to himself, “ sowing his wild 
outs”; it was what one ought to expect of a young man, and rather admire in 
him than otherwise. Even the exalting and purifying presence of Nestoria’s 
innocence could not so far lift him above his usual level as to enable him to 
see that his life had been notably blameworthy. In short, very unluckily for 
his soul and his fortunes, he could neither condemn himself harshly, nor for- 
give the Judge for condemning him. 

Nestoria was much perplexed and a little troubled. She did not feel pleased 
with some remarks that this admirable young man had dropped. With the 
reverent sensitiveness of a youthful soul which has received a purely religious 
education, she did not like to hear even the great Daniel Webster linked 
jecosely with that sacred Daniel who would not worship the gods of Babylon, 
while the story of Adam seemed to her the story of a great moral tragedy, al- 
together too solemn to be alluded to lightly. Furthermore, how could her 
judicious and venerable and pious friend, the Judge, be altogether wrong in 
this matter? It was extremely painful to her that Edward should speak of 
that good man as he had, charging him with holding ideas that were current 
before the flood, and hinting at his glaring at unconvinced people through his 
spectacles, and waving them irrationally off his premises. What if beliefs were 
antediluvian, so long as they were sensible and holy and fruitful of good works? 
Enoch no doubt held antediluvian notions, and yet he was judged worthy of 
translation. 

However, Nestoria did not feel able to take up an argument with this won- 
derful Edward Wetherel, as indeed it was not in her habits or disposition to 
urgue, not even with herself. Her usual mental process in matters open to 
discussion was to choose the right with the lucid instinct of a pure, conscien- 
tious nature, and to simply say with the utmost gentleness, Why not do it? 
It is a wonderfully effective mode of discussion, when one is gifted for it, and 
frequently dulls the edge of the keenest hair-splitting. 

‘‘He is much older than you,” she sighed, after remaining some time in 
thought. “Couldn’t you put up with something on that account? ” 

“ Perhaps so,” mumbled Edward, feeling that his allocution had all been 
for naught. Then, his eyes still settled with steadfast admiration on her beam- 
ing face, he added, “I would much rather put up with something on your ac- 
count.” 

“Will you come to the house soon and try to see him?” she pleaded, so 
eager in her work of reconciliation that she did not notice his flattery. 

“Yes,” he assented. ‘ Yes, I will. Only, if you discover me coming, you 
must ask him to see me.” ° . 

“I will be on the lookout for you,” she promised. ‘Oh, Iam nota bit 
afraid to ask him. He is so good, and it will be such a right thing todo! Be 
sure you come.” 

“Yes, yes,” he repeated eagerly, more delighted with the interest that she 
took in his affairs than with the prospect of reconciliation with his uncle, and 
so emboldened by that interest that he seized her hand and tried to kiss it, 
But the kiss went wild, for Nestoria snatched her fingers away, saying, ‘* You 
mustn't.” 

It was enough; that gentle “‘ mustn’t” quelled him; it was mightier than a 
box on the ear from some girls. 

*‘It is an Oriental custom,” she added, fearful that she had seemed un- 
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It is the salute of an inferior to a superior, and 
it seems to me degrading to humanity.” 


He would have liked a kiss of a more equal and exalted order, but he knew 
the girl too well and respected her too tenderly to ask it. 
At this moment Alice reached them on a little rustling run, calling breath- 


lessly, ‘Come, Nettie, we must go. 
Cousin Edward. Come again.” 


We shall miss prayers. Good-night, 


*‘Good-night, Mr. Wetherel,” added Nestoria, and the two girls hurried 


away. 


«I will try it,” muttered Edward to himself. 


Lh) 


has a soft spot in him, confound him! 


“Tl see if the old gentleman 


It is sadly wonderful to observe how heartily relatives can dislike each 
other, if their characters and tastes are in distinct opposition, and especially if 
they are a drag on each other's pleasures. 
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I. 
INTER has its icy crown 
\ Pressed round Norway’s temples 
hoary ; 
Midnight’s sun has poured down 
On her head its glory. 


Il. ’ 
Time's white waves their power broke 
*Gainst her ancient rocks and bowlders. 
Ocean has its misty cloak 
Thrown around her shoulders. 


lit. 
But when ice-enthroned pole 
Blows the mantling mist asunder, 
Far the gloom-fraught pine woods roll 
Sun-enriched thereunder. 


Iv. 
And when easeful Summer sinks 
O’er the lucid fjords and valleys, 
Bursts the wood-lake’s wintry links 
And the lily’s chalice— 


Vv. 
Oh, what throbbing life ag!ow! 
Oh, how fair the birch and wi!low, 
And the gulls, that drift like snow 
O’er the rippling billow! 
VI. 
Giant-like the glacier looms, 
Seaward throws its branches mazy ; 
And on Winter’s bosom blooms 
Fearlessly the daisy. 


vir. 
And the wild bright peaks that shine 
Through the clouds that veil their bosom, 
At whose foot, ‘mid birch and pine, 
Fresh-lipped lilies blossom. 
Vill. 
In the airy bath of morn 
Gleams the fjord-like snow-cool river, 
While the cloud-shades, fancy born, 
On its mirror quiver. 


Ix. 
Here it was where Frithjof gay 
Wooed King Belé’s fair-haired daugh- 
ter; 
Here she sang the sweet, sad lay 
Which her love had taught her. 


x. 
Hence those Vikings sprung whose sword 
Waked the South from idle dalliance ; 
Who in Vineland’s rivers moored 
Dauntlessly their galleons. 
xI. 
Now, alas! that age hath fled, 
Fled the spirit that upbore it. 
Ah, but still doth midnight shed 
Flaming splendor o’er it. 
xu. 
And that fame which curbed the sea, 
Spanned the sky with runes of fire, 
Now but rustles tremblingly 
Through the poet’s lyre. 
Hyatwar Hsartu Bovesen 
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HE winter of 1867-’68 found me comfortably quartered at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, on the banks of the Missouri. A considerable portion 
of my regiment had been ordered to locate at that post in the fall, and make 
that their winter quarters. General Sheridan, then commanding that military 
department, had also established his headquarters there, so that the post be- 
came more than ever the favorite military station in the West. I had not been 
yn duty with my regiment since my rapid ride from Fort Wallace to Fort Har- 
ker in July, nor was I destined to serve with it in the field for some time to 
come. This, at the time, seemed a great deprivation to me, but subsequent 
events proved most conclusively that it was all for the best, and the result 
could not have been to me more satisfactory than it was, showing as it did that 
the best laid plans of mice and men, ete. But I am anticipating, 

Those who have read the tabulated list of depredations committed by the 
Indians, as given in the article describing General Forsyth’s desperate fight on 
Arickaree Fork, may have noticed the name of William Comstock in the col- 
umn of killed. Comstock was the favorite and best known scout on the cen- 
tral plains. Frequent reference has been made to him in preceding numbers, 
particularly in the description of the attack of the Indians on the detachment 
commanded by Robbins and Cook. Strange as it may seem, when his thor- 
ough knowledge of the Indian character is considered, he fell a victim to their 
treachery and barbarity. The Indians were encamped with their village not 
far from Big Spring station, in western Kansas, and were professedly at peace. 
Still, no one familiar with the deceit and bad faith invariably practised by the 
Indians when free to follow the bent of their inclinations, ought to have 
thought of trusting themselves in their power. Yet Comstock, with all his 
previous knowledge and experience, did that which he would certainly have 
disapproved in others. Tle left the camp of the troops, which was but a few 
miles from the Indian village, and with but a single companion rode to the 
latter, and spent several hours in friendly conversation with the chiefs. Nothing 
occurred during their visit to excite suspicion. The Indians assumed a most 
peaceable bearing toward them, and were profuse in their demonstrations of 
friendship. When the time came for Comstock and his comrade to take their 
departure, they were urged by the Indians to remain and spend the night in 
the village. 

The invitation was declined, and after the usual salutations the two white 
men mounted their horses and set out to return to their camp. Comstock al- 
ways carried in his belt a beautiful white-handled revolver, and wore it on this 
oceasion. This had often attracted the covetous eyes of the savages, and while 
in the village propositions to barter for it had been made by more than one of 
the warriors. Comstock invariably refused all offers to exchange it, no mat- 
ter how tempting. Months before, when riding together at the head of the 
column, in pursuit of Indians, Comstock, who had observed that I carried a 
revolver closely resembling his, remarked that I ought to have the pair, and 
then laughingly added that he would carry his until we found the Indians, and 
after giving them a sound whipping he would present me the revolver. Fre- 
quently during the campaign, when on the march and while sitting around the 


evening camp fire, Comstock would refer to his promise concerning the révol- 
' 
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ver. After hunting Indians all summer, but never finding them just when we 
desired them, Comstock was not unfrequently joked upon the conditions under 
which he was to part with his revolver, and fears were expressed that if he 
earried it until we caught and whipped the Indians, he might be forced to go 
armed for a long time. None of us imagined then that the revolver which was 
so often the subject of jest, and of which Comstock was so proud, would be 
the pretext for his massacre. 

Comstock snd his companion rode out of the village in the direction of their 
own camp, totally unconscious of coming danger, and least of all from those 
whose guests they had just been, They had proceeded about a mile from the 
village when they observed about a dozen of the young warriors galloping after 
them. Still suspecting no unfriendly design, they continued their ride until 
joined by the young warriors. The entire party then rode in company until, 
as was afterward apparent, the Indians succeeded in separating the two white 
men, the one ridiag in front, the other, Comstock, following in rear, each with 
Indians riding on either side of them. Ata preconcerted signal a combined 
attack was made by the savages upon the two white men. Both the latter at- 
tempted to defend themselves, but the odds and the suddenness of the attack 
deprived them of all hope of saving their lives. Comstock was fatally wounded 
wt the first ouslaught, and soon after was shot from his horse. His companion, 
being finely mounted, wisely intrusted his life to the speed of his horse, and 
soon outstripped his pursuers, and reached camp with but a few slight wounds, 
The Indians did not seem disposed to press him as closely as is their usual cus- 
tom, but seemed only anxious to secure Comstock. He, after falling to the 
ground severely wounded, was completely riddled by steel-pointed arrows, and 
his sealp taken. The principal trophy, however, in the opinion of the savages, 
was the beautifully finished revolver with its white ivory handle, and, as they 
afterward confessed when peace was proclaimed with their tribe, it was to ob- 
tain this revolver that the party of young warriors left the village and followed 
Comstock to, his death. Thoroughly reliable in his reports, brave, modest, and 
persevering in character, with « remarkable knowledge of the country and the 
savage tribes infesting it, he was the superior of all men who were scouts by 
profession with whom I have had any experience. 

While sitting in my quarters one day at Fort Leavenworth, late in the fall 
of 1867, a gentleman was announced whose name recalled a sad and harrowing 
sight. It proved to be the father of Lieutenant Kidder, whose massacre, with 
that of his entire party of eleven men, was described in preceding pages. It 
will be remembered that the savages had hacked, mangled, and burned the 
bodies of Kidder and his men to such an extent that it was impossible to recog- 
nize the body of « single one of the party; even the clothing had been removed, 
so that we could not distinguish the officer from his men, or the men from 
each other, by any fragment of their uniform or insignia of their grade. Mr. 
Kidder, after introducing himself, announced the object of his visit; it was to 
ascertain the spot where the remains of his son lay buried, and, after procuring 
suitable military escort to proceed to the grave and disinter his son’s remains 
preparatory to transferring them to a resting place in Dakota, of which terri- 
tory he was at that time one of the judiciary. It was a painful task I had to 
perform when IT tommunicated to the father the details of the killing of his 
son and followers. And equally harassing to the feelings was it to have to 
inform him that there was no possible chance of his being able to recognize 
his son's remains. ‘ Was there not the faintest mark or fragment of his uni- 
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form by which he might be known?” inquired the anxious parent. * Not 
one,” was the reluctant reply. ‘* And yet, since I now recali the appearance 
of the mangled and disfigured remains, there was a mere trifle which attracted 
my attention, but it could not have been your son who wore it.” * What was 
it?” eagerly inquired the father. ‘ It was simply the collar-band of one of 
those ordinary check overshirts so commonly worn on the plains, the color 
being black and white; the remainder of the garment, as well as all other 
articles of dress, having been torn or burned from the body.” Mr. Kidder then 
requested me to repeat the description of the collar and material of which it 
was made; happily I had some cloth of very similar appearance, and upon ex- 
hibiting this to Mr. Kidder, to show the kind I meant, he declared that the body 
I referred to could be no other than that of his murdered son. He went on to 
tell how his son had received his appointment in the army but a few weeks 
before his lamentable death, he only having reported for duty with his company 
a few days before being sent on the scout which terminated his life; and how, 
before leaving his home to engage in the military service, his mother, with that 
thoughtful care and tenderness which only a mother can feel, prepared some 
articles of wearing apparel, among others a few shirts made from the checked 
material already described. Mr. Kidder had been to Fort Sedgwick on the 
Platte, from which post his son had last departed, and there learned that on 
leaving the post he wore one of the checked shirts and rut an extra one in his 
suddle pockets. Upon this trifling link of evidence Mr. Kidder proceeded four 
hundred miles ‘west to Fort Wallace, and there being furnished with military 
escort visited the grave containing the bodies of the twelve massacred men; 





Upon disinterring the remains a body was found as I hed described it, bearing 
the simple checked collar-band; the father recognized the remains of his son, 
nnd thus, as was stated at the close of a preceding chapter, was the evidence 
of a mother’s love made the means by which her son’s body was recognized 
and reclaimed, when all other had failed. 

The winter and spring of 1868 were uneventful, so far as Indian,hostilities or 
the movements of troops were concerned. To be on the ground when its ser- 
vices could be made available in case the Indians became troublesome, the 
Seventh Cavalry left its winter quarters at Fort Leavenworth in April, and 
marched two hundred and ninety miles west to a point near the present site of 
Fort Hays, where the troops established their summer rendezvous in camp. It 
not being my privilege to serve with the regiment at that time, I remained at 
Fort Leavenworth some time longer, and later in the summer repaired to my 
home in Michigan, there amid the society of friends to enjoy the cool breezes 
of Erie until the time came which would require me to go west. \ 

In the mean time, until I can relate some of the scenes which were enacted 
under my own eye, and which were afterwards the subject of excited and angry 
comment, as well as of emphatic and authoritative approval, it will not be un- 
interesting to examine into seme of the causes which led to the memorable 
winter campaign of 1868-69, including the battle of the Washita; and the 
reader may also be enabled to judge as to what causes the people of the frontier 
are most indebted for the comparatively peaceable condition of the savage 
tribes of the plains during the past three years. The question may also arise 
as to what influence the wild nomadic tribes of the West are most likely to yield 
and become peaceably inclined toward their white neighbors, willing to forego 
their accustomed raids and attacks upon the frontier settlements, and content to 
no longer oppose the advance of civilization. Whether this desirable condition 
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of affairs can be permanently and best secured by the display and exercise of 
a strong but just military power, or by the extension of the olive-branch on 
one hand and government annuities on the other, or by a happy combination 
of both, has long been one of the difficult problems whose solution has baffled 
the judgment of our legislators from the formation of the government to the 
present time. My firm conviction, based upon an intimate and thorough analy- 
sis of the habits, traits of character, and natural instinct of the Indian, and 
strengthened and supported by the almost unanimous opinion of all persons 
who have made the Indian problem a study, and have studied it, not from a 
distance, but in-immediate contact with all the facts bearing thereupon, is that 
the Indian cannot be elevated to that great level where he can be induced to 
adopt any policy or mode of life varying from those to which he has ever been 
accustomed by any method of teaching, argument, reasoning, or coaxing, 
which is not preceded and followed closely in reserve by a superior physical 
force. In other words, the Indian is capable of recognizing no controlling 
influence but that of stern arbitra:y power. To assume that he can be guided 
by appeals to his ideas of moral right and wrong, independent of threatening or 
final compulsion, is to place him far above his more civilized brothers of the 
white race, who, in the most advanced stage of refinement znd morality, still 
find it necessary to employ force, sometimes resort to war, to exact justice from 
a neighhoring nation. And yet there are those who argue that the Indian» 
with all his lack of moral privileges, is so superior to the white race as to be 
capable of being controlled in his savage traits and customs, and induced to - 
lead a proper life, simply by being politely requested to do so, The campaign 
of 1868-69, under the direction of General Sheridan, who had entire conimand 
of the country infested by the five troublesome and warlike tribes, the Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes, Kiowas, Gomanches, and Apaches, was fruitful in valuable results. 
At the same time the opponents of a war policy raised the ery that the military 
were making war on friendly Indians; one writer an Indian agent, even as- 
serting that the troops had attacked and killed Indians half civilized, who had 
fought on the side of the Government during the war with the Confederate 
States. It was claimed by the adherents of the peace party that the Indians 
above named had been guilty of no depredations against the whites, and had 
done nothing deserving of the exercise of military power. I believe it is a 
rule in evidence that a party coming into court is not expected to impeach 
his own witnesses. I propose to show by the official statements of the officers 
of the Indian Department, ineluding some of those who were loudest and 
most determined in their assertions of the innocence of the Indians after 
prompt punishment had been administered by the military, that the Indian 
tribes whose names have been given were individually and collectively guilty 
of unprovoked and barbarous assaults on the settlers of the frontier; that they 
committed these depredations at the very time they were receiving arms and 
other presents from the Government; and that no provocation had been offered 
either by the Government or the defenceless citizens of the border. In other 
words, by those advocating the Indian side of the dispute it will be clearly 
established that a solemn treaty had been reluctantly entered into between the 
Indians and the Government, by which the demands of the Indians were com- 
plied with, and the conditions embraced in the treaty afterwards faithfully car- 
ried out on the part of the Government; and at the very time that the leading 
chiefs and old men of the tribes were pledging themselves and their people 
that ‘they will not attack any persons at home or travelling, or disturb any 
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property belonging to the people of the United States, or to persons friendly 
therewith,” and that ‘they will never capture or carry off from the settle- 
ments women or children, and they will never kill or scalp white men or attempt 
to do them barm,” the young men and warriors of these same tribes, em- 
bracing the sons of the most prominent chiefs and signers of the treaty, were 
actually engaged in devastating the settlements on the Kansas frontier, mur- 
dering men, women, and children, and driving off the stock. Now to the 
evidence. First glance at the following brief summary of the terms of the 
treaty which was ratified between the Government and the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes on the 19th of August, 1868, and signed and agreed to by all the 
chiefs of these two tribes known or claiming to te prominent, and men of 
influence among their own people. As the terms of the treaty are almost 
identical with those contained in most of the treaties made with other tribes, 
excepting the limits and location of reservations, it will be interesting fer pur- 
poses of reference, 

First. Peace and friendship shall forever continue. 

Second. Whites or Indians committing wrongs to be punished according 
to law. 

Third. The following district of country, to wit, “commencing at the point 
where the Arkansas river crosses the 37th parallel of north latitude; thence 
west on said purallel—the said line being the southern boundary of the State 
of Kansas—to the Cimarron river (sometimes ealled the Red fork of the Ar- 
kansas river); thence down said Cimarron river, in the middle of the main 
channel thereof, to the Arkansas river; thence up the Arkansas river in the 
middle of the main channel thereof to the place of beginning, is set apart for 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians.” 

Fourth. The said Indiars shall have the right to hunt on the unoccupied 
lands of the United States so leng as game may be found thereon, and so long 
as peace subsists among the whites and Indians on the border of the hunting 
districts. 

Fifth. Is 2 provision for the selection and oecupation of lands for those of 
Bid Tudi:sns who desire to commence farming on said reserve, and for expendi- 
tures for their benefit. 

Sixth. The United States further provides for an annual distribution of 
clothing for a term of years. 

The treaty with the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache tribes, ratified August 
25, 1868, embraced substantially the same provisions as those just quoted, ex- 
cepting that relating to their reservation, which was as follows: ** Commence- 
ing at a point where the Washita river crosses the I8th meridian west from 
Greenwich, thence up the Washita river, in the middle of. the main channel 
thereof, to a point thirty miles west of Fort Cobb, as now established; thence 
due west to the north fork of Red river, provided said line strikes suid river 
east of the 100th meridian of west longitude; if not, then only to said meridian 
line, and thence south on said meridian line to the said north fork of Red river; 
thence down said north fork, in the middle of the main channel thereof, from 
the point where it may be first intersected by the lines above described, to the 
main Red river; thence down said river, in the main channel thereof, to its 
intersection with the 98th meridian of longitude west from Greenwich; thence 
north on said meridian line to the place of beginning.” 

To those who propose to follow the movements of the troops during the 
winter campaign of 1868-69, it will be well to bear in mind the limits of the 
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last named reservation, as the charge was made by the Indian agents that the 
military had attacked the Indians when the latter were peacefully located with- 
in the limits of their reservation. 

To show that the Government through its civil agents was doing every- 
thing required of it to satisfy the Indiaris, and that the agent of the Cheyennes 
and Arapulioes was firmly of the opinion that every promise of the Government 
had not only been faithfully carried out, but that the Indians themselves had 
no complaint to make, the following letter from the agent to the Superintend- 
ent of Indian Affairs is submitted : 

Fort LARNED, KANSAS, August 10, 1868, 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that I yesterday made the whole issue of annuity goods, 
arms, and ammunition to the Cheyenne chiefs [the Arapahoes and Apaches had received their por- 
tion in July. G. A. C.J] and people of their nation; they were delighted at receiving the goods, 
particularly the arms and ammunition, and never before have I kaown them to be better satisfied 
and express themselves as being so well contented previous to the issue I made them a long 
speech, following your late instructions with reference to what I said to them. They have now 
left for their hunting-grounds, and I am perfectly satisfied that there will be no trouble with them 
this season, and consequently with no Indians of my agency. 

I have the honor to be, with much respect, your obedient servant, 

E. W. WyNnkvop, United States Indian Agent. 

Hon. THOMAS MuRPHY, Superintendent Indian Affairs. 


The italics are mine, but I desire to invite attention to the confidence and 
strong reliance placed in these Indians by a man who was intimately associated 
with them, interested in their welfare, and supposed to be able to speak au- 
thoritatively as to their character and intentions. If they could deceive him, it 
is not surprising that other equally well-meaning persons further east sheuld 
be equally misled. The above letter is dated August 10, 1868. The following 
extract is from a letter written by the same party and to the Superintendent 
of Indian Affiirs, dated at same place on the 10th of September, 1868, exactly 
one month after his positive declaration that the Cheyennes ** were perfectly 
satisfied, and there will be no trouble with them this season.” 

Ilere is the extract referred to: ** Subsequently I received perinission from 
the Department to issue to them their arms and ammunition, which I accord. 
ingly did. But a short time before the issue was made a war party had started 
north from the Cheyenne village, on the war path against the Pawnees; and they, 
not knowing of the issue and smarting under their supposed wrongs, committed 
the outrages on the Saline river which have led to the present unfortunate 
aspect of affairs. The United States troops are now south of the Arkansas 
river in hot pursuit of the Cheyennes, the effect of which I think will be to 
plunge other tribes into difficulty and finally culminate ina general Indian 
war.” It will be observed that no justification is offered for the guilty Indians 
except that had they been aware of the wise and beneficent intention of the 
Government to issue them a fresh supply of arms, they might have delayed 
their murderous raid against the defenceless settlers until after the issue. 
Fears are also expressed that other tribes may be plunged into difficulty, but 
by the same witness and others it is easily established that the other tribes re- 
ferred to were represented prominently in the war party which had devastated 
the settlements on the Saline. First I will submit an extract of a letter dated 
Fort Larned, August 1, 1868, from Thomas Murphy, Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, to the Hon. N. G. Taylor, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, 
D. C.: 


Sir: Ihave the honor to inform vou that I held a council to-day with the Arapahoes and 
Apache Indians, at which I explained to them why their arms and ammunition had been with- 
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held; that the white settlers were now well armed and determined that no more raids should be 
anade through their country by large bodies of Indians; and that while the whites were friendly 
and well disposed toward the Indians, yet if the Indians attempted another iaid such as they re- 
cently made on the Kaw reservation, I feared themselves and the whites would have a fight, and 
that it would bring on war. 

The head chief of the Arapahoes, Little Raven, replied “ that no more trips would be made by 
his people into the settlementa: that their hearts were good toward the whites, and they wished 
t remain at peace with them.” 1 told him I would now give them their arms and ammunition; 
that I hoped they would use them for the sole purpose of securing food for themselves and fami- 
lies, and that in no case would I ever hear of their using these arms against their white brethren, 
Litile Raven and the other chiefs then promised that these arms should never be used against the 
whites, and Agent Wynkoop then delivered to the Arapahoes one hundred pistols, eighty Lancas- 
ter rifles, twelve kegs of powder, one and one-half kegs of lead, and fifteen thousand caps; and to 
the Apaches he gave forty pistols, twenty Lancaster rifles, three kegs of powder, one-half keg of 
lead, aud five thousand caps, for which they seemed much pleased. . . . I would have re- 
mained here to see the Cheyennes did I deem it important to do so. From what I can learn there 
will be no trouble whatever with them. They will come here, get their ammunition and leave im- 
mediately to hunt buffalo. They are well and peacefully disposed toward the whites, and, unless 
some unlooked-for event should transpire to change their present feelings, they will keep their 
treaty pledges. 

This certainly reads well, and at Washington or further east would be re- 
garded as a favorable indication of the desire for peace on the part of the In- 
dians. ‘The reader is asked to remember that the foregoing letters and extracts 
are from professed friends of the Indian and advocates of what is known as the 
peace policy. The letter of Superintendent Murphy was written the day of 
council, August 1. Mark his words of advice to Little Raven as to how the arms 
were to be used, and note Little Raven’s reply containing his strong promises of 
maintaining friendly relations with the whites. Yet the second night following 
the issue of arms, 1 combined war party of Cheyennes and Arapahoes, numbering 
over two hundred. warriors, almost the exact number of pistols issued at the 
council, left the Indian village to inaugurate a bloody raid in the Kansas settle- 


ments; and among the Arapahoes was the son of Little Raven. By reading the 
speech made by this chief in the council referred to by Mr. Murphy, » marked re- 
semblance wiil be detected to the stereoty ped responsesdelivered by Indian chiefs 
visiting the authorities at Washington, or when imposing upon the credulous 
and kind-hearted people who assemble at Cooper Institute periodically to lis- 
ten to these untutored orators of the plains. The statements and promises ut- 


tered in the one instance are fully as reliable as those listened to so breath- 
lessly in the others. Regarding the raid made by the Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes, it will be considered sufficient perhaps when I base my statements upon 
the following ‘Report of an interview between Colonel E. W. Wynkoop, 
United States Indian Agent, and Little Rock, a Cheyenne chief, held at Fort 
Larned, Kansas, August 19, 1868, in the presence of Lieutenant S. M. Robbins, 
Seventh United States Cavalry, John S. Smith, United States interpreter, and 
James Morrison, scout for Indian agency.” 

Question by Colonel Wynkoop: “Six nights ago I spoke to you in re- 
gard to depredations committed on the Saline. 1 told you to go and find out 
by whom these depredations were committed and to bring me straight news. 
What news do you bring?” 

Little Reck: “* I took your advice and went there. I am now here to tell 
you all [ know. This war party of Cheyennes which left the camp of these 
tribes nbove the forks of Walnut creek about the 2d or 3d of August, went out 
against the Pawnees, crossed the Smoky Hill about Fort Hays, and thence pro- 
ceeded to the Saline, where there were ten lodges of Sioux in the Cheyenne 
camp when this war party left, and about twenty men of them and four Ara- 
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pahoes accompanied the party. The Cheyennes numbered about two hun- 
ered; nearly all the young men in the village went; Liitle Raven's son was 
one of the four Arapahoes. When the party reached the Saline they turned 
down the stream, with the exception of twenty, who, being fearful of de- 
predations being committed against the whites by the party going in the 
direction of the settlements, kept on north toward the Pawnees. The main 
party continued down the Saline until they came in sight of the settlement; 
they then caniped there. A Cheyenne named QOh-e-ah-mo-he-a, 2 brother 
of White Antelope, who was killed at Sand Creek, and another named Red 
Nose, proceeded to the first house; they afterwards returned to the camp 
and with them a woman captive. The main party was surprised at this ac- 
tion, and forcibly took possession of her, and returned her to her house. The 
two Indians had outraged the woman before they brought her to the camp. 
After the outrage had been committed, the parties left the Saline and went 
north toward the settlement of the south fork of the Solomon, where they were 
kindly received and fed by the white people. They left the settlements on the 
south fork and proceeded toward the settlements on the north fork. When 
in sight of these settlements, they came upon a body of armed settlers, who 
fired upon them; they avoided the party, went around them, and approached 
a house some distance off. In the vicinity of the house they came upon a 
white man alone upon the prairie. Big Head's son* rode at him and knocked 
him down with a club. The Indian who had committed the outrage upon the 
white woman, known as White Antelope’s brother, then fired upon the white 
man without effect, while the third Indian rode up and killed him. Soon after 
they killed a white man, and, close by, a woman—all in the same settlement. 
At the time these people were killed, the party was divided in feeling, the ma- 
jority being opposed to any outrages being committed; but finding it useless 
to contend against these outrages being committed without bringing on a strife 
among themselves, they gave way and all went in together. They then went 
to another house in the same settlement, and there killed two men and took 
two little girls prisoners; this on the same day. After committing this last 
outrage the party turned south toward the Saline, where they came upon a 
body of mounted troops; the troops immediately charged the Indians, and 
the pursuit was continued a long time. The Indians having the two chil- 
dren, their horses becoming fatigued, dropped the children without hurting 
them. Soon after the children were dropped the pursuit ceased; but the In- 
dians continued on up the Saline. A portion of the Indians afterward re- 
turned to look for the children, but they were unable to find them. After they 
had proceeded some distance up the Saline, the party divided, the majority 
going north toward the settlements on the Solomon, but thirty of them started 
toward their village, supposed to be some distance northwest of Fort Larned, 
Another small party returned to Black Keitle’s village, from which party IT got 
this information.t Iam fearful that before this time the party that started 
north had committed a great many depredations.” 

Question by Colonel Wynkoop: * Do you know the names of the principal 
men of this party that committed the depredatiovs, besides White Antelope’s 
brother?” 


* Afterward captured by my command and killed in a difficulty with the guard at Fort Hays, 
Kansas, in the summer of 1869. 

t Litthe Rock was a chief of Black Kettle’s band of Cheyennes, and second in rank to Black 
Kettle. 
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Answer by Little Rock: ‘* There were Medicine Arrow’s oldest son, named 
Tall Wolf; Red Nose, who was one of the men who outraged the woman; 
Big Head's son named Porcupine Bear; and Sand Hill’s brother, known as the 
Bear that Goes Ahead.” 

Question by Colonel Wynkoop: ** You told me your nation wants peace; 
will you, in accordance with your treaty stipulations, deliver up the men whom 
you haye named as being the leaders of the party who committed the outrages 
named?” 

Answer by Little Rock: “I think that the only men who ought to suffer 
and be responsible for these outrages are White Antelope’s brother and Red 
Nose, the men who ravished the woman; and when I return to the Cheyeune 
camp and assemble the chiefs and head men, I think those two men will be 


delivered up to you.” 

Question by Colonel Wynkoop: ‘I consider the whole party guilty; but 
it being impossible to punish all of them, I hold the principal nen, whom you 
mentioned, responsible for all. ‘They had no right to be led and governed by 
two men. If no depredations had been committed after the outrage on the 
woman, the two men whom you have mentioned alone would have been 


guilty.” 

Answer by Little Rock: ‘ After your explanation, I think your demand for 
the men is right. I am willing to deliver them up, and will go back to the 
tribe and use my best endeavors to have them surrendered. I am but one 
man, and cannot answer for the entire nation.” 

Other questions and answers of similar import followed. 

The terms of the interview hetween Colonel Wynkoop and Little Rock 
were carefully noted down and transmitted regularly to his next superior offi- 
cer, Superintendent Murphy, who but a few days previous, and within the 
same month, had officially reported to the Indian Commissioner at Washing- 
ton that peace and good will reigned undisturbed between the Indisxns under 
his charge and the whites. Even he, with his strong leaning toward the adop- 
tion of morbid measures of 2 peaceful character, and his disinclination to be- 
lieve the Indians could meditate evil toward their white neighbors, was forced, 


us his next letter shows, to alter his views. 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFFAIRS, ATOHISON, KANSAS, August 22, 1868. 
Sir : I have the honor herewith to transmit a letter of the 19th inst. from Agent Wynkoop, en- 
closing report of a talk which he had with Little Rock, a Cheyenne chief, whom he had sent to as- 
certain the facts relative to the recent troubles on the Solomon and Saline rivers, in this State. 
The agent’s letter and report are full, and explain themselves. I fully concur in the views ex- 
pressed by the agent that the innocent Indians, who are trying to keep, in good faith, their treaty 
pledges, be protected in the manner indicated by him, while I earnestly recommend that the In-- 
dians who have committed these gross outrages be turned over to the military, and that they be se- 
verely punished. When I reflect that at the very time these Indians were making such loud pro- 
fessions of friendship at Larned, receiving their annuities, etc., they were then contemplating and 
planning this campaign, I can no longer have confidence. in what they say or promise, War is 
surely upon us, and in view of the importance of the case, I earnestly recommend that Agent 
Wynkoop be furnished promptly with the views of the Department, and that full instructions be 
given him for his future action. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) ' THOMAS Murpny, Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. C. E Mrx, Acting Commissioner of Indiah Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


What were the recommendations of Agent Wynkoop referred to in Mr. 
Murphy’s letter? They were as follows: ‘ Let me take those Indians whom 
I know to be guiltless and desirous of remaining at peace, and locate them 
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with their lodges and families at some good place that I may select in the vicinity 
of this post (Larned); and let those Indians be entirely subsisted by the Gov- 
ernment until this trouble is over, and be kept within certain bounds; and let 
me be furnished with a small battalion of United States troops, for the purpose 
of protecting them from their own people, and from being forced by them into 
war; let those who refuse to respond to my call and conse within the bounds 
prescribed, be considered at war, and let them be properly punished. By this 
means, if war takes place—w hich I consider inevitable—we can be able to dis- 
criminate between those who de-erve punishment and those who do not; other- 
wise it will be a matter of impossibility.” 

This proposition seems, from its wording, to be not only a feasible one, but 
based on principles of justice to all concerned, and no doubt would be 
so interpreted by the theorizers on the Indian question who study its merits 
from afar. Before acting upon Colonel Wynkoop’s plan, it was in the regular 
order referred to General Sherman, at that time commanding the Military Di- 
vision of the Missouri, in which the Indians referred to were located. Lis in- 
dorsement in reply briefly disposed of the proposition by exposing its absurd- 
ity: 

ITEADQUARTERS MILITARY DIVISION OF THE MISSOURI, ST. Louts, MISSOURI, 2 
September 19, 1568, 5 

I now regard the Clteyennes and Arapahoes at war, and that it will be impossible for our 
troops to discriminate between the well-disposed and the warlike parts of these bands, unless an 
absolute separation be made. I prefer that the agents collect all of the former and conduct them 
to their reservation within the Indian territory south of Kansas, there to be provided for under 
their supervision, say about old Fort Cobb. I cannot consent to their being collected and held 
near Fort Larned. So long as Agent Wynkoop remains at Fort Larned the vagabond part of the 
Indians will cluster about him for support, and to beg of the military. The vital part of these 
tribes are committing murders and robberies from Kansas to Colorado, and it is au excess of gen- 
erosity on our part to be feeding and supplying the old, young, and feeble, while their young men 
are at war. 

Ido not pretend to say what should be done with these, but it will simplify our game of war, 
already complicated cnough, by removing them well away from our field of operations, 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) W. T, SUERMAN, Lieutenant-General, commanding. 


Again, on the 26th of the same month, General Sherman, in a letter to Gen- 
eral Schofield, then Secretary of War, writes: ‘The annuity goods for these 
Indians, Kiowas and Comanches, should be sent to Fort Cobb, and the Indian 
agent for these Indians should go there at once. And if the Secretary of the 
Interior has any contingent fund out of which he could provide food, or if he 
could use a part of the regular appropriation for food instead of clothing, it 
may keep these Indians from joining the hostile Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 
Tie latter should receive nothing, and now that they are at war, I propose to 
give them enough of it to satisfy them to their hearts’ content, and General 
Sheridan will not relax his efforts till the winter will put them at our mercy. 
He reports that he can already account for about seventy dead Indians, and his 
forces ure right in among these hostile Indians on the Upper Republican, and 
on the head of the Canadian south of Fort Dodge.” 

Still another letter from General Sherman to the Secretary of War argues 
the case as follows: “ All the Cheyennes and Arapahoes are now at war. Ad- 
mitting that some of them have not done acts of murder, rape, ete., still they 
have not restrained those who have, nor have they on demand given up the 
criminals as they agreed to do. The treaty made at Medicine Lodge is, there- 
fore, already broken by them, and the War Department should ask the concur- 
rence of the Indian Department, or invoke the superior orders of the President 
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against any goods whatever, even clothing, going to any part of the tribes 
named, until this matter is settled. As military commander I have the right, 
unless restrained by superior orders, to prevent the issue of any goods what- 
ever to Indians outside of these reservations; and if the agency for the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes be established at or near old Fort Cobb, the agent should 
if possible be able to provide for and feed such as may go there of their own 
volition, or who may be driven there by our military movements. . . . I 
have despatched General Hazen to the frontier, with a limited amount of money 
wherewith to aid the said agents to provide for the peaceful parts of those 
tribes this winter, while ex route to and after their arrival at their new homes. 
No better time could be possibly chosen than the present for destroying or hu- 
miliating those bands that have so outrageously violated their treaties and be- 
gun a devastating war without one particle of provocation; and after a reason- 
able time given for the innocent to withdraw, I will solicit an order from the 
President declaring all Indians who remain outside of their lawful reservations 
to be outlaws, and commanding all people, soldiers and citizens, to proceed 
against them as such. We have never heretofore been in a condition to 
adopt this course, because until now we could not clearly point out to these 
Indians where they may rightfully go to escape the consequences of the hostile 
acts of their fellows. The right to hunt buffuloes, secured by the treaties, 
could also be regulated so as to require all parties desiring to hunt to procure 
from the agent a permit, which permit should be indorsed by the commanding 
oflicer of the nearest military post; but I think, the treaty having been clearly 
violated by the Indians themselves, this hunting right is entirely lost to them, 
if we so declare it.” 

The foregoing extracts from letters and official correspondence which 
passed between high dignitaries of the Government, who were supposed not 
only to be thoroughly conversant with Indian affairs, but to represent the civil 
and military phase of the question, will, when read in connection with the 
statements of the superintendent and agent of the Indians, and that of the chief, 
Little Rock, give the reader some idea of the origin and character of the difli- 
culties between the whites and Indians in the summer and fall of 1868. The 
tabulated list of depredations by Indians, accompanying the chapter descrip- 
tive of General Forsyth’s campaign, will give more extended information in a 
condensed form. 

While Forsyth was moving his detachment of scouts through the valleys of 
the Republican, in the northwestern portion of Kansas, General Sheridan had 
also arranged to haye a well-equipped force operating south of the Arkansas 
river, and in this way to cause the two favorite haunts of the Indians to be 
overrun simultaneously, and thus prevent them when driven from one haunt 
from fleeing in safety and unmolested to another. The expedition intended to 
operate south of the Arkansas was composed of the principal portion of the 
Seventh Cavalry and a few companies of the Third Regular Infantry, the entire 
force under command of Brigadier-General Alfred Sully, an officer of long ex- 
perience among the Indians, and one who had in times gone by achieved no 
little distinction as an Indian fighter, and at a iater date became a partial ad- 
vocate of the adoption of the peace polisy. General Sully’s expedition, after 
being thoroughly equipped and supplied, under his personal supervision, with 


everything needful in a campaign such as was about to be undertaken, crossed 
the Arkansas river about the Ist of September, at Fort Dodge, and marching 
a little west of south struck the Cimarron river, where they first encountered 


~ 
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Indians. From the Cimarron the troops moved in a southeasterly direction, 
one day’s march to Beaver creek, the savages opposing and fighting them 
during the entire day. That night the Indians came close enough to fire into 
the camp, an unusual proceeding in Indian warfare, as they rarely molest 
troops during the hours of night. The next day General Sully dir. ected his 
march down the valley of the Beaver; but just as his troops were breaking 
camp, the long wagon train having already * pulled out,” and the rear guard 
of the troops having barely got into their saddles, a party of between two and 
three hundred warriors, who had evidently in some inexplicable manner con- 
trived to conceal their approach until the proper moment, dashed into the de- 
serted camp within a few yards of the rear of the troops, and succeeded in cut- 
ting off a few led horses and two of the cavalrymen who, as is so often the 
case, had lingered a moment behind the column. General Sully and staff 
were at that moment near the head of the column, a mile or more from camp. 
The General, as was his custom on the march, being comfortably stowed away 
in his ambulance, of course it was impossible that he or his staff, from their 
great distance from the scene of actual attack, could give the necessary orders 
in the case. 

Fortunately, the acting adjutant of the cavalry, Brevet Captain A. E. 
Smith, was riding at the rear of the column and witnessed the attack of the 
Indians. Captain Hamilton of the cavalry was also present in command of 
the rear guard. Wheeling his guard to the right about, he at once prepared 
to charge the Indians and to attempt the rescue of the two troopers who were 
being carried off as prisoners before his very eyes. At the same time Captain 
Smith, as representative of the commanding officer of the eavalry, promptly took 
the responsibility of directing a squadron of cavalry to wheel out of column and 
advance in support of Captain Ilamilton’s guard. With this hastily formed 
detachment, the Indians, still within pistol range, but moving off with their 
prisoners, were gallantly charged and so closely pressed that they were forced 
to relinquish possession of one of their prisoners, but not before shooting him 
through the body and leaving him on the ground, as they supposed, mortally 
wounded. The troops continued to charge the retreating Indians, upon whom 
they were gaining, determined if possible to effect the rescue of their remaining 
vomrade. They were advancing down one slope while the Indians just across 
a ravine were endeavoring to escape with their prisoner up the opposite ascent, 
when a peremptory order reached the officers commanding the pursuing force to 
withdraw their men and reform the column at once. Delaying only long enough 
for an ambulance to arrive from the train in which to transport their wounded 
comrade, the order was obeyed. Upon rejoining the column the two officers 
named were summoned before the officer commanding their regiment, and, 
after a second-hand reprimand, were ordered in arrest and their sabres taken 
from them, for leaving the column without orders—the attempted and half 
successful rescue of their comrades and the repulse of the Indians to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Fortunately wiser and better-natured counsels pre- 
vailed in a few hours, and their regimental commander was authorized to re- 
lease these two officers from their brief durance, their sabres were restored to 
them, and they became, as they deserved, the recipients of numerous compli- 
mentary expressions from their brother officers. The terrible fate awaiting 
the unfortunate trooper carried off by the Indians spread a deep gloom through- 
out the command. All were too familiar with the horrid customs of the sav- 
ages to hope for a moment that the captive would be reserved for aught but a 
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slow linge ing death, from torture the most horrible and paintul which savage, 
bloodthirsty minds could suggest. Such was in truth his sad fate, as we learned 
afterwards when peace (?) was established with the tribes then engaged in 
war. Never shall I forget the consummate coolness and particularity of detail 
with which some of the Indians engaged in the affuir related to myself and 
purty the exact process by which the cuptared trooper was tortured to death; 
how he was tied to a stake, strips of flesh cut from his body, arms, and legs, 
burning brands thrast into the bleeding wounds, the nose, lips, and ears cut off, 
and finally, wheu from loss of blood, excessive pain, and anguish, the poor, 
bleeding, alinost senseless mortal fell to the ground exhausted, the younger 
Indians were permitted to rush in and despatch him with their kuives. 

The expedition proceeded on down the valley of Beaver creek, the Indians 
contesting every step of the way. In the afternoon, about three o'clock, the 
troops arrived at a ridge of sand-hills, a few miles southeast of the present site 
of * Camp Supply,” where quite a determined engagement took place with the 
savages, the three tribes, Cheyennes, Arapahoes and Kiowas, being the assail- 
ants. The Indians seemed to have reserved their strongest efforts until the 
troops and train had advanced well into the sand-hills, when a most obstinate 
and well-conducted resistance was offered to the further advance of the troops, 
It was evident to many of the officers, and no doubt to the men, that the troops 
were probably nearing the location of the Indian villages, and that this last 


display of opposition to their further advance was to save the villages. The 


character of the country immediately about the troops was not favorable to the 
operations of cavalry; the surface of the rolling plain was cut up by irregular 
and closely located sand-hills, too steep and sandy to allow cavalry to move 
with freedom, yet capable of being easily cleared of savages by troops fighting 
on foot. The Indians took post on the hill-tops and began a harassing fire 
on the troops and train, Had the infantry been unloaded from the wagons 
promptly, instead of adding to the great weight, sinking the wheels sometimes 
almost in to the axles, and had they, with the assistance of a few of the dis- 
mounted cavalry, been deployed on both sides of the train, the latter could 
have been safely conducted through what was then decided to be impassable 
sand-hills, but which were a short time afterward proved to be perfectly prac- 
ticable. And once beyond the range of sand-hills but a short distance, the 
villages of the attacking warriors would have been found exposed to an easy 
and important capture, probably terminating the campaign by compelling a sat- 
isfuctory peace. Captain Yates, with his single troop of cavalry, was ordered 
forward to drive the Indians away. This was a proceeding which did not seem 
to meet with favor from the savages. Captain Yates could drive them wherever 
he encountered them, but it was only to cause the redskins to appear in in- 
creased numbers at some other threatened point. After contending in this 
non-effective manner for « couple of hours, the impression arose in the minds 
of some that the train could not be conducted through the sand-hills in the face 
of the strong opposition offered by the Indians, The order was issued to turn 
about and withdraw. This order was executed, and the troop and train, fol- 
lowed by the exultant Indians, retired a few miles to the Beaver, and encamped 
for the night on the ground now known as ** Camp Supply.” 

Captain Yates had caused to be brought off the field, when his troop was 
ordered to retire, the body of one of his men who had been slain in the fight 
by the Indians. As the troops were to continue their backward movement 
next day, and it was impossible to transport the dead body further, Captain 
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Yates ordered preparations made forinterring it in camp that night; but know- 
ing that the Indians would thoroughly seareh the deserted camp-ground almost 
before the troops should get out of sight, and would be quick with their watch- 
ful eyes to detect a grave, and if successful in discovering it would unearth 
the body in order to obtain the scalp, directions were given to prepare the 
grave after nightfall, and thie spot selected would have baffled the eye of any 
one but that of an Indian. The grave was dug under the picket line to which 
the seventy or eighty horses of the troops would be tethered during the night, 
80 that their constant tramping and pawing should completely cover up and 
obliterate all traces of the grave containing the body of the dead trooper. 
The following morning even those who had perfermed the sad rites of burial 
to their fallen comrade could scarcely have been able to indicate the exact 
location of the grave. Yet when we returned to that point a few weeks after- 
ward it was discovered that the wily savages had found the grave, unearthed 
the body, and removed the scalp of their victim, on the day following the 
interment. 

Early on the morning sueceeding the fight in the sand-hills General Sully 
resumed his march toward Fort Dodge, the Indians following and harassing 
the movements of the troops until about two o'clock in the afternoon, when, 
apparently satisfied with their suecess in forcing the expedition back, thus re- 
lieving their villages and themselves from the danger which had threatened 
them, they fired their parting shots and rode off in triumph. That night the 
troops camped on Bluff creek, from which point General Sully proceeded to 
Fort Dodge, on the Arkansas, leaving the main portion of the command in 
camp on Bluff creck, where we shall see them again. 

G. A. CUSTER. 





ADJURATION. 


EFEP, oh! keep my troubled soul 
I Firm beneath your pure control, 
Lofty Purposes! Let Day 
Drive not you, with Night away! 


Steadfastly within me burn! 
As, within the Heavenly urn 

By the sunbeams hid from sight 
Stars burn on, to crown the night. 


So, when o’er my fainting sou! 
Sorrow’s night shades darkly roll, 

Ye may, star-like, crown my night 
With your glorious, guiding light! 


Mary Preewan GOLpreck. 
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UNMORALITY OF THE SCIENTIFIC DISPENSATION. 









THE 


ALKING by faith is a thing of the past. Weare now to walk by sight— 
V by experiment and demonstration. The order of nature, as investi- 
gated and explained by science, rolls on, certain and inevitable as the tremen- 
dous fate of the Greek tragedian, the steersman of necessity. No non natu- 
ral or supernatural interference with this order can be accepted by reason, for no 
such interference is susceptible of scientific and experimental proof. It is a relic 
of old superstition. The priest in former days was a man who had wit enough 
to make a good and easy living for himself by taking advantage of these su- 
perstitions. Ie has now become a sort of ethical lecturer or professor of moral 
philosophy, rather ornamental, and perhaps in some degree useful, while he 
sticks to his new rd/e; a misleading and reactionary bigot if he ventures out 
of it. By studying the course of nature and making ourselves acquainted with 
the formule (metaphorically called “ laws”) by which its action is expressed, 
we may conduct our lives on the best pliysical pattern. At the end of our 
mort:al being there is for each and for all of us an unknown and unknowable fu- 
ture. An impenetrable wall is built across our way. Poets, or metapliysi- 
cians, or the priests aforesaid, may execute fantastic drawings on the wall 
and try to persuade us that these represent what is beyond; but their best per- 
formances are only guesswork. 

Such is, in pith and substance, though set forth in larger detai!, and with 
more eloquent diction by its leaders, the creed or programme of the modern 
scientific dispensation. And the first reflection of a non-scientific student but 
serious thinker (for a man may think seriously without being an adept in physi- 
cal science) may very well be, * How unmoral all this is!” Not immoral in 
any sense of the term, whether purely technical or more widely comprehen- 
sive, but zemoral. The moral element is almost entirely left out of the 
scheme. ‘To avoid attempting that impossibility which our lights of the plat- 
form are accustomed to speak of as an every-day occurrence—a “ violation of 
the laws of nature ’—we require only the virtues of prudence and self-restraint ; 
very important qualities, no doubt, but covering a limited extent of territory 
in our moral map. A man may live on the most strictly scientific principles, 
and yet be untruthful, dishonest, avaricious, malignant, ungrateful, unpatriotic, 
and much more that is bad. 

Of course I shall not be suspected of insinuating that the prophets and 
teachers of the new dispensation are any or all of these things. In the first 
place, we know that Christianity is not yet dead; and even if it were, its post- 
humous influence would, according to all analogy and precedent, remain some 
time in operation. Secondly, if men are often worse than their principles, they 
are also in many cases better than their belief, or disbelief; and for the same 
reason, namely, that they do not completely carry out their theory in their 
practice. If our original Democrats had made good in office what they had 
snid in opposition, we should have had secession long before Jefferson Davis; 
but circumstances compelled them, in spite of themselves, to modify the dog- 
mas of Jefferson. 
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But the theory of life proposed is, I repeat it, unmoral; it places the moral 
part of our nature at a discount by concentrating our attention and apprecia- 
tion on the natural world. Nor is this influence necessarily confined to infe- 
rior intellects and lower classes of men. We have seen # writer of large views 
and copious information, the late Mr. Buckle, deny to the moral element any 
share in the advancement of civilization. 

It may indeed be asked, why should we object to science for being unmoral 
any more than to literature or art? for these are in themselves unmoral, and 
are often damaged by the attempt to thrust a positive morality upon them. 
Some persons are not prepared to admit the premise here; but I have no ob- 
jection to it. Let it be granted that, so long as literature and art are not posi- 
tively and aggressively immoral, we have no right to reprove them. But the 
very important difference is that neither literature nor art professes to give us 
a scheme of life and rule of conduct. They are very desirable ornaments of 
existence, but not necessary to existence, or even essential to a large amount 
of comfort. And modern scientific men would generally protest against being 
rated with the authors who * talk about what others have written,” or the ar- 
tists who concern themselves with representations of things instead of the things 
themselves. 

Is it not possible, however, some may ask, to construct out of science a 
atilitarian morality, partial indeed and makeshift, but which nevertheless, 
being founded on a knowledge of man’s material interests, may do much to 
promote his material welfare? Yes, the construction of such a morality is 
possible enough, but it is precisely herein that lies another danger, rather sup- 
plementary than contradictory to the first. But before examining this, we 
must go back a little. 

I may as well say how I came to bestow some special thought on this sub- 
ject at the present time. Perhaps you have anticipated me. I was moved by 
the prayer-test controversy, which gave rise to so much spirited writing on 
both sides, and so much interest on the part of the public. Itis a difficult mat- 
ter to touch now, not only because one comes after so many able men, but be- 
cxuse any man, however able, must steer carefully between the risks of being 
on the one hand indecorous and irreverent, and on the other both these and il- 
logical into the bargain. Nevertheless every serious thinker, nay, every man 
who thinks at all, must have some opinion on the subject; and this is about 
what some of us think: 

The main functions of prayer are spiritual and personal. (If this seems a 
selfish view, I can’t help it, but Iam confident it will not be found selfish, on 
examination.) A man prays for spiritual help and guidance—and under the 
term spiritual I would include more than the moral part of our nature. He 
will pray for wisdom and understanding, as Solomon did—for all the intellec- 
tual strength involved in the determination of many ethical questions. Te 
will pray for support and help and comfort under the pressure of calamity and 
affliction. And the benefit and fruitfulness of such prayers seem to be verified 
by much individual experience, though it may be impossible to prove them by 
mathematical demonstration or physical experiment. 

As soon as a man goes out of himself, and his prayer becomes objective, he 
is venturing on more dubious ground, for several reasons—among others, the 
obvious one that he knows less about others’ real wants than about his own. 
And when it comes to aiming at a purely physical object, we must be on our 
guard against asking for a violation of the laws of nature, or in other words, 
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an alteration of the course of nature, or, in brief, a miracle. Petitions which 
assume that the Almighty acts with about as much coherence as Wendell Phil- 
lips talks, may be subjectively devout, but are objectively blasphemous. 

Indeed, when we consider how often, in cases where our desires have not 
reached the earnestness and dignity of prayers, and have referred to possible 
eventualities, we have been utterly upset by the occurrence of these pcssibili- 
ties and the gratification of our wishes—when we consider this, it should make 
us cautious as to physical and objective aims in prayer. There is « Nemesis, 
a practical irony, well known to readers of Aristophanes. In the * Clouds” a 
futher is distracted by the fashionable follies of his son, and appeals to Socrates 
(caricatured of course) for aid. The youth becomes a pupil of the philosopher, 
and the result of his new education makes the parent wish he had let him alone. 
In the ** Wasps” the rd/es are reversed, A son, annoyed by his father’s pas- 
sion for litigation, tries every means, even physical force, to make him change 
his mode of life, At last the old gentleman is converted, takes to living 
like other people, **only more so,” gets drunk, and kicks up such a row that 
the police interfere, and the son is disgusted at his own success. Such a 
practical irony we often find in real life, and on a much larger scale than 
What concerns our petty private interests and passions. For instance, how 
many of us were wishing year after year that something might happen to 
check the overweening arrogance and all-pervading encroachment of the 
French! llow we almost regretted that Grant and Sheridan had not been 
wlowed to try it while their hand was in! Well, one day the French were 
suddenly and utterly smashed, and next day it turned out that the new power 
which had taken their place was rather more reactionary, rather more given 
to brute force, and rather more perilous to progress and free government 
everywhere than our o'd bugbear had been. In view of such thing's we ought 
to be thankful that our prayers do not oftener produce what looks like direct 
* physical agency.” 

But after giving all due weight to these views, we may well fancy some 
one asking on the other side, Is praying for rain an attempt to violate the 
laws of nature? Is it praying for a miracle? Is the fall of rain absolutely 
subject to fixed laws? Can it be calculated and predicted like an eclipse? 
Suppose Espy’s plan for making rain by lighting piles of wood arranged after a 
certain whirlwind-prodacing fashion lind been tried and had sueecceded? 
The disturbing agency would have been physical, but it would surely have re- 
legated the phenomenon to quite a different category from that of some others 
with which it has been classed. Is there, after all, any more absurdity in 
praying for rain then in praying for the recovery of a sick fiend? And if the 
latter also be absurd, superstitions, ete., where are we to stop? If we accept 
Tyndall’s views literally, can we have any God exceyt w god of Epicurus, 
securum agens wvum, having nothing to do with our affairs, and no practical 
existence forus? For, the possibility of any objective physical result of praycr 
being rejected as a childish superstition, it is not a difficult step to resolve the 
subjective results into the workings of individual emotion or fancy, and these 
again into bile or phosphorus, or some other material, and by no means di- 
vine agency. 

Non sit nostrum tantas componere lites; but what I am coming to—if you 
will pardon my long degression—is this. We see that, as regards rain, science 
has net yet succeeded in an exhaustive investigation of the phenomena, and 
this is only one of many departments of knowledge in which Bacon’s dream 
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has not been realized. Nowa great peril lies in store for us from the fact 
that sciolists—demi-semi-physical philosophers—will fancy that they have ex- 
hausted all the phenomena when they have only examined those which help 
their particular hobby; and then, grafting this error on a previous error, that 
there is no truth or proof except statistics and physical demonstration, will 
make this double delusion a basis of polity and legisiation. Thus, while real 
scientific men present us with an unmoral scheme of life, pseudo-scientific meu 
menace us with a pseudo-moral system of legislation. The forcible suppres- 
sion of wine and beer, tobacco and first cousins; the subjection of marriage to 
medical certificates, and the pairing of human beings much as animals are 
paired—these are some of the blessings in store for us, and of which we have 
actually begun to taste. We hear much of the tyranny of superstition—that 
is, of false theology; but the tyranny of false science threatens to be quite as 
absurd and nearly as oppressive. Nay, in some cases the two counterfeits 
have united, and, practically contradicting the rule that monsters cannot pro 
pagate, have produced by their union an offspring more loathsome and per 
nicious than both its parents. 

Rather strong language this, though I believe it to be perfectly warranted 
Perhaps some may deem it an offence against good manners. 


IMPOLITENESS AS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION, 


Here then we strike a new train of thought. But it is an old subject and a 
sore one. There can be no doubt that what Walter Scott called * the man- 
ners or want of manners peculiar to Americans ” has created a large European 
prejudice against us, has been effective to deter some desirable varieties ot 
emigration, and has promoted a tendency to absenteeism among many of out 
wealthy citizens and many who are by no means of the most wealthy. Of 
course one of the first questions which oceurs to the thinker is: How far las 
this opprobrium been really merited? What say the facts of the case? 

We have recently found some brave defenders on this score, from « some- 
what unusual quarter. English critics have taken up our cause. One of them 
has recently asserted that any incivility observed or suffered by a tourist in 
America, is provoked by an assumption of superiority in the wording of the 
stranger’s address. However polite his manner, the words have implied that 
he was in a social position above that of the native; hence the latter's * self- 
assertion,” as one of our own writers euphemizes it. 

This solution, however flattering to ourselves, must appear to any man of 
even moderate experience utterly partial and inadequate.’ It does not account 
for the manners of natives of the same class among themselves and to one un- 
other—an objection which we shall find applicable to more than one of the 
theories current. Nor does it in the least explain the numerous cases where 
the gentleman does not in any way take the initiative, but is assailed with gra- 
tuitous billingsgate merely because he has the appearance and bearing of a 
gentleman. I will give one little specimen of what I mean. A party frem 
an inland town, some driving and one riding, enter an Albany night-boat. 
They have been over the route for several years and “ know the ropes ” per- 
fectly. The servants have unharnessed the carriage-horses and secured them 
on board; the young man who is riding dismounts, and is attaching his horse 
alongside the others. To him, a deck hand. “That horse mustn't go 
there!” ‘Why not?” (very quietly). ‘Do you,think you're the only man 
going to have horses on board?” “ Not at all; and that is the very reason 
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why I do not wish mine to be’ put among strange animals to the risk and incon- 
venience of all parties concerned.” ‘It’s no use talking,” says deck-hand; 
“that horse can’t stay there.” By this time the horseman sees what manner 
of fellow he has to do with; he turns his back on him and finishes attaching 
his horse. Deck-hand looks at the tall youth, sees behind him four men, three 
of whom are qualified by their age and size for military service, has just wit 
enough in his thick skull to perceive that if it comes to a trial of main force he 
will be in a minority, and retires, blaspheming as he goes. Now there was not 
a shadow of reason or excuse for this fellow’s conduct in interfering with the 
first horses that came on board and were entitled to a choice of place, if choice 
there was—at all events, to be kept safely together. He had not even the pal- 
liation of tipsiness. He saw a party of * swells,” and his base nature instantly 
prompted him to seek some means of annoying them. Instances like these 
seem to favor the Trollopian theory, of which more anon. But into sucha 
case there also enters something of the Jack-in-oflice insolence, a special plinse 
of bad manners also to be mentioned again. 

Admitting then the unpleasant fact, how shall we account for it? Most of 
the solutions current on the other side of the water are political. Sometimes it is 
broadly stated that autocracy is a necessary condition of good manners; that bad 
manners and free (or constitutional) government necessarily go together; and 
the freer the government the worse the manners. That this theory is based 
on a very imperfect generalization we can readily detect. It is contradicted by 
the politeness of the Belgians under their constitutional monarchy, by the polite- 
ness of the French under Louis Philippe, by the impoliteness of the Prussians un- 
der anybody. Usually, however, democracy is assumed to be the great destroyer 
of the social graces. Certainly it was not so of necessity in the ancient world. 
Though the Lacedsemonians may have had the better of the Athenians in some 
few points, such as respect for age, on the whole it is clear that the former, 
who represented the aristocratic and conservative sentiment of Greece, were 
the boors, and the latter, who represented the democratic and radical element, 
the finished gentlemen. But we cannot of course lay much weight on the pre- 
cedents of antiquity. A Roman pretor hardly justifies a modern elective judge. 
Let us confine ourselves to our own times. Mr. Aathony Troliope lias so ex- 
panded the theme that we may properly call this solution the Trollopian 
theory. The poor, perhaps ragged citizen of a democracy (according to Mr. 
T.) is continually told that all men are equal, and that he is as good as any 
other man. His senses show him that he is not the equal of many men in 
wealth and the things which wealth enables its possesser to procure; perhaps 
also he is sharp énough to see that in some things which mere wealth cannot 
procure he is inferior to some other citizens. He therefore determines to as- 
sert his equality in the readiest way open to him—by being surly and brutal 
to every person apparently richer and obviously better educated than himself. 
Now this hypothesis certainly accounts for many familiar cases of rudeness 
and insolence; but it does not begin to explain why the same class of persons 
who are rude to their betters are equally rude to one another. ‘* What queer 
beggars you city fellers are!” observed a private of artillery to a literary 
friend of mine who had volunteered during the second invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘ Why are we queer?” “ When a feller gives you anything you say, 
*Thankee!’” “And what do you say?” ‘ Why, whena feller gives me any- 
thing, I say ” 

No, I cannot undertake to reproduce the formula of thanks in vogue among 
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the Pennsylvania artillery. For I do not like eviscerated words and blanks 
and dashes; they seem to me Miss-Nancy-ish; and if I were to put down the 
expletives in all their proper (or improper) letters, they would throw the com- 
positor into fits—supposing they reached the compositor, which is not probable.* 
Suffice it to say that the formula consisted of eleven monosyllables, five of which 
composed two very tall specimens of profane swearing, while a sixth strongly 
impugned the giver’s honesty. 

The Trollopian theory equally fails to account for the Jack-in-office nui- 
sance—a nuisance, we may remark, common to allor nearly all civilized coun- 
tries, up toa certain point, but which has assumed most stupendous and all- 
pervading proportions on our soil. 

The overbearing insolence of the Jack-in-office, through all his varieties, 
from the hotel boot-black to the railroad anything-you-like, is carried to so 
grotesque a pitch that the sufferer, even if blessed with less than the average 
national allowance of humor and good-humor, is often tempted by the absurd- 
ity of the annoyance to overlook its wickedness. The fixed idea of a large 
number of these persons—certainly a majority of them—is that their dignity 
requires them to mislead, snub, disoblige, or in some petty way annoy every 
person, of whatever class or sex, who comes into business contact with them. 
I have heard a hotel clerk utter three plump falsehoods, in order to escape the 
humiliation of being suppesed to have performed an ordinary piece of duty, 
which indeed he could not have refused or avoided except at the risk of a law- 
suit. I have heard an express clerk lie with equal coolness, solely for the pur- 
pose of giving unnecessary trouble. 

That the explanations which I am about to propose cover the whole ground, 
I do not pretend to affirm; but I believe that, taking them altogether, they 
will cover a large portion of it, and Iam not aware that any former writer 
has adduced them. 

The first cause of American impoliteness is the business activity and con- 
stant hurry of the American. 

We can easily imagine that a very well-bred and usually polite man, on 
seeing or hearing thet his child was in imminent danger, might rush to the 
rescue with such precipitation as to jostle or overturn a lady who happened to 
be in the way, and that he would not stop to apologize or pick her up. This 
extreme case illustrates the barbarizing effects of haste inspired by strong per- 
sonal motives. Let these personal motives be less urgent individually, but very 
frequently recurring; then we can understand how the rush of business occu- 
pation may make impoliteness chronic and form it into a habit. So that, even 
in cases where civility costs no time (for instance, a civil answer may gener- 
ally be given as briefly as an uncivil), the custom having been formed of re- 
fusing to waste (as the person considers it) words or actions upon others, the 
effect remains though the cause may be in abeyance. The man who has learned 
incivility at his business is uncivil in his rare hours of relaxation. 

The next adverse influence is the foreign element. This assertion seems at 
first paradoxical, even to the verge of impudence. Put into logical symbols it 
reads like the strongest case of reductio ad absurdum. Let A represent Amer- 
ica, E Europe, and C civility. Then we start with supposing that A has less of 
C than E has; and we proceed to assign, as one reason of this, the fact that it 
has some E in its composition. Paradox or no paradox, there is the fact clear 


* Perhaps I may be allowed to express them in Latin, more canine than Cieeronian: Abest 
anima tua, Deo juvante, in malam rem! Ubi Tartari illud furasti ? 
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and obvious to the investigator. The bulk of our foreign population is either 
Irish or German. The average German has many characteristics of a good 
citizen, and some traits which promise an improvement on the native stock ; 
but the cross will not «dd te our good manners any more than to our good 
louks. As to the insolence of the average Irishman, it is all but proverbial. 

Let us look into the philosophy of the matter. The German (I am speak- 
ing of Northern and Western Germany, which furnish the largest number of 
our ‘Teutonic emigrants; or perhaps I should rather say the German or Prus- 
sian empire) is boorish and surly to strangers. But at home the outward 
pressure of autocracy and bureaucracy* and military government has forced 
upon him a great deal of formal politeness. When he arrives here this press- 
ure is removed, and, moreover, it is hardly possible that formal politeness 
should not be, to some extent at least, associated in his mind with the aristoc- 
racy and military government which he has come hither on purpose to escape. 
Thus his natural incivility is directly encouraged and developed, and he exag- 
gerates the proud privilege of an American citizen. 

The Irishman’s case is different. We have many pictures of Pat in his own 
country, drawn by friendly and unfriendly hands. On the whole they agree in 
most aspects with what we observe of him as transplanted; but in two points 
there is a marked discrepancy. The Irishman at home, according to the tes- 
timony of most observers, is decidedly indolent and decidedly civil. The Ivish- 
man in America is, as a general rule (subject of course, like all general rules, 
to many individual exceptions), decidedly industrious and decidedly uncivil. 
The first difference may be explained in several ways which would, however, 
involve too long a digression. How shall we account for the second? The 
niost probable solution is that his head is turned not only by the much better 
position in which he finds himself materially, but by the greater individual 
consequence which he has acquired as a unit of political power. 

Let us try our theory by two examples, one ona smaller, the other on a 
larger sc ie. . 

There is in one of our Middle States a populous town, which, being a large 
railroad centre, is naturally full of business and bustle; it has also a goodly 
sprinkling of foreign population. The stranger in this town meets with much 
extortion, as indeed he is apt to do in all similar centres of travel on either 
side the ocean, because from their position people must pass through them, and 
the majority of transient passengers have not the time or other facilities to re- 
sist impositioa. But he also meets with much rudeness. The old American 
Joe, “ If you're the man that’s going, I'm the gentleman that’s to drive you,” 
is largely illustrated there. A few miles from this town, just off the main 
route, is a small, quiet, moderately thriving village of an agricultural tendency. 
The inhabitants are mostly occupied with raising and dealing in live stock, and 
are, almost to a man, native Americans. In this village the stranger who has 
just left the aforesaid town is struck with the change in the moral atmosphere. 
The villagers, without any pretence to refinement or elegance, treat him and 
one another with a civility which by contrast is captivating. 

In the ante bellum days the inhabitants of the older slave States affected a 
superiority in manners over the North. From one point of view the claim was 
absurd; from another it was well founded. There was no good ground for 


* I dislike this word extremely, as it is coined on a false principle out of two languages; but 
usage has sanctioned it, and to give currency to a proper substitute would now be difficult, if not 
impossible. 
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pretending that the Southern gentleman surpassed in refinement the Northerner 
of corresponding position, whether one looked to the outward visible signs or 
the inward spiritual graces; but there was among the white population of the 
South a more generally diffused civility. This has been attributed to the influ- 
ence of the “ peculiar institution,” and the supposed fact has been much insisted 
on both by the friends of slavery and the enemies of good manners; but the 
only operation of slavery in this connection was indirect, by giving the South- 
ern waites more leisurely habits of life than those which prevailed at the North. 
We also remark that the foreign element was less numerous at the South. 
Still, the two reasons assigned do not profess to be exhaustive. There are 
others, some general, some applicable to particular classes. Thus, our Jack- 
in-office has attained his present full-blown development through a combina- 
tion of influences. Ata not very distant period all the country was in the con- 
dition which we still find in its western territories, where the lack of public 
accommodation is such that every man who serves the public really confers a 
favor on it. Thus the landlord, driver, transportation agent, ete., acquired a 
traditional importance which remained after the progress of civilization and 
competition had broken up his menopoly. A foreign diplomatic friend of 
mine was last summer detained by business in a New England State bordering 
on Canada. This State enjoys a great reputation for virtue and Puritan tradi- 
tions. The inhabitants are said to be nearly all aquarians, and to have no pub- 
lic amusements except unlimited lectures and an occasional horse-trot. Nev- 
ertheless, I suspect it is a very disagreeable place of residence. My friend 
D found it so. The hotel clerk began “ trying it on him” (as is usual in 
the case of a new-comer), by giving him the worst of everything. The most 





undesirable and uncomfortable seat in the dining-room was allotted to him, 
and soon. After several passages of arms between them, which generally 
ended in drawn battles, for D—— was an obstinate man and apt to fight it out 
on that line, he thought that the situation might perhaps be simplified by an 
explanation, and accordingly he addressed the gorgeous clerk: ‘1 should like 
to understand our position. Are you here for my pleasure and satisfaction, or 
am I here for yours? If the latter, and such is the custom of the country, I 
don’t object to it; only in that case it seems but fair that you should pay me 
instead of my paying you.” The clerk couldn’t see it in that light, but D—— 
was made comparatively comfortable during the rest of his sojourn. 

This prestige of the Jack-in-office was sustained and furthered by a particu- 
lar result of democracy. (Here we have found a place where the democratic 
does actually though indirectly tell.) The point has been mentioned once be- 
fore in ** The Galaxy,” but is worth repeating, as it shows how the public invol- 
untarily contributes to its own oppression. » Whenever an individual is bold 
enough to complain of or resist insolence or extortion, the mass of his fellow- 
sufferers, instead of backing up the man who has taken the first step for them 
all, are rather inclined to see in his conduct an affectation of superiority.“ If 
we can bear it, why can’t he?” is their thought; and thus they aid the commen 
enemy, in a negative way, by not supporting their champion. Add the pallia- 
tions and temptations common to the same class all over Christendom, and we 
may almost wonder that our Jack-in-office is no worse. Some of the European 
specimens certainly run him very hard. The Parisian concierge is nearly up to 
the level of the Washington express clerk. 

From this unpleasant variety of our species, we turn once more to the gen- 
eral bearings of the subject, and remark that good luck and success, and the 
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consideration consequent, have a tendency to foster conceit, and with it certain 
forms of impoliteness. The Prussians, since their recent triumphs, have be- 
come more insupportable than ever. The French army, while successful and 
petted under the second empire, grew insolent and overbearing both to natives 
and foreigners. Has good fortune had any of this effect on us? Not much, I 
think. If its bad effects are to be observed anywhere, we may find them in the 
conduct of a certain class of American tourists abroad. 

While rejecting the necessary connection of democracy and bad manners, 
we have already hit upon one special case in which the former promotes the 
latter. May it not possibly exercise some other partial influences in the same 
direction? May we not say, for instance, that incivility is one form and mani- 
festation of selfishness? We have seen that under the strongest of personal 
motives for haste a polite man would probably become impolite. Now does 
net democracy, while apparently promoting sympathy among all its citizens, 
really render the individual more selfish by breaking up that interdependence 
which is one of the foundations of a more aristocratic society? This theme 
was very ably developed by a recent English writer, in order to account for 
the French want of patriotism. Had he merely glanced at America, he would 
have seen that a» much fuller development of democracy did not prevent a 
magnificent outburst of patriotism under aaalogous circumstances. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that while the Englishman's conclusion was 
wrong, there was some truth in his premises. We are the most generous of 
people, but pecuniary liberality, though often a very important part of synipa- 
thy, is not the whole of it. We may give, from a sense of duty or from vari- 
ous motives, to those whom we do not particularly admire or like. And with 
all our theoretical negation of classes, we are practically broken up into all 
manner of cliques and sets; and for all persons having no publie reputation at 
stake—that is, for the majority of individuals—the units of one set are actually 
more separated from and care less for the opinions of those of another set 
than is the case in more aristocratic communities. We adopt, then, our Eng- 
lishman’s premises to draw a conclusion very different from his, namely, that 
our masses have no standard or model of good manners. The best bred citi- 
zens are comparatively obscure and without wide influence; while those wealthy 


persons who are most conspicuous do not set the most desirable examples in 
cases where their example is easiest to follow and likeliest to be popular. Ont 
of many such fashionable rudenesses I shall only mention one, the intrusion 
of the cigar where it has no right. An essay might be written on this impro- 
priety; I shall only say here that the lady who is really annoyed by the prox- 
imity of a cigar, but from timidity or a false notion of politeness does not 
object to it, makes a great mistake against the interest of society. There are 


respectable women enough to be found who are not annoyed by smoke—some, 
for that matter, who smoke theinselves. If a man must blow his cloud always 
and everywhere, he should choose his company. But even in the open air he 
has no business to approach strangers or slight acquaintances of the other sex 
under cover of a jaunty * by your leave”; and as to ‘going into an unfamiliar 
house with his cigar, he ought as soon to think of wearing his hat in the draw- 
ing-room. Much of what I have said may appear ill-natured, unpatriotic— 
what not? Perchance the intelligent foreigner may be cited against me. For 
we have learned to respect the intelligent foreigner—when he praises us; when 
otherwise, let him look out! 

I do not doubt or deny that it is possible to live some time and move about 
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largely in our country, and receive on the whole very civil treatment. It's a 
lottery, and that is just the trouble. It’s the invalid and the Shanghai cock next 
door over again. ‘ He doesn’t crow all the time; perhaps he doesn’t crow 
very often; but 1 never know when he will crow, and am always afraid he is 
going to.” 

But after all, the reader may ask, ‘* What's the use of discussing this mat- 
ter? What have we te do with manners anyhow? Are they not an institu- 
tion belonging to the effete cockroaches of the Old World, as Mrs. Stowe feli- 
citously puts it?” 

Reader, at the risk of boring you further, I must say that you are greatly 
nistaken if you think the subject of no consequence, True, the attempt to 
make manners supply the place of morals always has been and must be a fail- 
ure; but it is just as true that manners are continually mixing themselves up 
with morals, ay, and with politics, too. Take this Woman Question, for in- 
stance: the element Of manners enters very largely into it. You will find one 
of the chief reasons why so many educated and refined women shrink from 
the idea of female suffrage to be this: Respect for women is (they say) the 
last stronghold of good manners among us. Beat that down, and we shall all 
be vulgarians and brutes together. And female suffrage will break down this 


respect, and therefore we oppose it. Here is one obvious instance; were time 


and space unlimited, 1 could produce many more. 

But if the reader means that there is a false politeness which, from moral 
cowardice or luzy good-nature or want of capacity to fix moral responsibility, 
or all these causes together, receives blackguards and knaves with the wel- 
come due to honest gentlemen, and he protests against such civility and will 
have none of it, then I can only say that I agree with him most heartily; but— 
thrice and four times, alas!—I have seen more of this right thing in the wrong 
place among our enlightened citizens than I ever did among the effete cock- 
roaches. And the disreputable persons know this and act on it. A fellow 
shall have billingsgated you and your relations male and female, and circu- 
lated falsehoods about you by the yard, without even the shallow palliation of 
partisan necessity, but merely because he thought you would serve to point a 
paragraph; he runs against you on some semi-public occasion where the com- 
patty is a trifle mixed, and wonders if you refuse to fraternize and hobnob 
with him; thinks, indeed, that he is rather doing you an honor by offering to 
make your acquaintance. When I come across such creatures I turn my back 
on them promptly, and don’t care what Tom, Dick, or Harry may say. 

The records of travel tell us that an adventurous Englishman in the inte- 
rior of Africa suddenly found himself confronted by the chief of the region 
which he was traversing. King Quashee, in all his exuberance of grease 
and scantiness of drapery, walked up to the stranger and—spit full in his 
face. The Briton’s first impulse was to hit out straight from the shoulder, but 
prudential considerations restrained him, and by a happy inspiration which he 
could never quite explain himself, he returned the salute in kind. Immediately 
he was received with open arms as the chief's friend and equal, supplied with 
whatever he wanted, and forwarded safely on his journey. That Englishman 
was wise in his generation; still I fancy he was not sorry to take leave of King 
Quashee, and for my own part, I do not fancy such society. I don’t choose 
my friends among people who begin by spitting in your face. 

CarL Benson, 
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HAD imagined that the next best thing to seeing Engiand would be to see 
Scotland; but as this latter pleasure was denied me, certainly the next best 
thing was seeing Scotland’s greatest son. Carlyle has been so constantly and 
perhaps justly represented as a stormy and wrathful person, brewing bitter de- 
nunciation for America and Americans, that I cannot forbear to mention the 
sweet and genial mood in which we found him-—a gentle and affectionate 
grandfather, with his delicious Scotch brogue and rich melodious talk, over- 
flowing with reminiscences of his earlier life, of Scott and Goethe and Edin- 
burgh, and other men and places he had known. Learning I was especially in- 
terested in birds, he discoursed of the lark and nightingale and mavis, framing 
his remarks about them in some episode of his personal experience, and invest- 
ing their songs with the double charm of his description and his adventure. 

“It is only geese who get plucked there,” said my companion after we had 
left—a man who had known Carlyle intimately for many years; “silly per- 
sons who have no veneration for the great man, and come to convert him or 
change his convictions upen subjects to which he has devoted a lifetime of 
profound thought and meditation. With such persons he has no patience.” 

Carlyle had just returned from Scotland, where he had spent the summer. 
The Scotch hills and mountains, he said, had an ancient, mournful look, as if 
the weight of immeasurable time had settled down upon them. Their look 
was in Ossian—his spirit reflected theirs; and as I gazed upon the venerable 
man before me and noted his homely and rugged yet profound and melancholy 
expression, I knew that their look was upon him also, and that a greater than 
Ossian had been nursed amid those lonely hills. Few men in literature have 
felt the burden of the world, the weight of the inexorable conscience, as has 
Carlyle, ov drawn such fresh inspiration from that source. However we may 
differ from him (and almost in self-defence one must differ from a man of such 
intense and overweering personality), it must yet be admitted that he habit- 
ually speaks out of that primitive silence and solitude in which only the heroic 
soul dwells. Certainly not in contemporary British literature is there another 
writer whose bowstring has such a twang. 

T left London in the early part of November, and turned my face westward, 
going leisurely through England and Wales, and stringing upon my thread a 
few of the famous places, as Oxford, Stratford, Warwick, Birmingham, Ches- 
ter, and taking a last look of the benign land. The weather was fair; I was 
yoked to no companion, and was apparently the only tourist on that route. The 
field occupations drew my eye as usual. They were very simple, and consisted 
mainly of the gathering of root crops. I saw no building of fences, or of 
houses or barns, and no draining or improving of any kind worth mentioning, 
these things having all been done long ago. Speaking of barns reminds me 
that I do not remember to have seen a building of this kind while in England, 
much less a group or cluster of them as at home, hay and grain being always 
stacked, and the mildness of the climate rendering a protection of this kind un- 
necessary for the cattle and sheep. In contrast, America may be called the coun- 
try of barns and outbuildings : 

Thou lucky mistress of the tranquil barns, 


as Walt Whitman apostrophizes the Union. 
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I missed also many familiar features in the autumn fields—those given to 
our Jandscape by Indian corn, for instance, the tent-like stouts, the shucks, the 
rustling blades, the ripe pumpkins strewing the field; for notwithstanding Eng- 
land is such a garden our corn does not flourish there. I saw no buckwheat 
either, the red stubble and little squat figures of the upright sheaves of which 
are so noticeable in our farming districts at this season.* Neither did I see any 
gatiering of apples, or orchards from which to gather them. ‘ As sure as 
there are apples in Herefordshire,” seems to be a proverb in England; yet it is 
very certain that the orchard is not the institution anywhere in Britain that it 
is in this country, or so prominent a feature in the landscape. The native ap- 
ples are inferior in size and quality, and are sold by the pound. Pears were 
more abundant at the fruit stands, and were of superior excellence and very 
cheap. 

I hope it will not be set down to any egotism of my own, but rather to the 
effect upon an ardent pilgrim of the associations of the place and its renown in 
literature, that all my experience at Stratford seems worthy of recording, and 
to be invested with a sort of poetical interest—even the fact that I walked up 
from the station with a handsome young countrywoman who had chanced to 
occupy a seat in the same compartment of the car with me from Warwick, and 
who, learning the nature of my visit, volunteered to show me the Red Horse 
Inn, as her course led her that way. We walked mostly in the middle of the 
street, with our umbrellas hoisted, for it was raining slightly, while a boy 
whom we found lying in wait for such a chance trudged along in advance of 
us with my luggage. 

At the Red Horse the pilgrim is in no danger of having the charm and the 
poetical atmosphere with which he has surrounded himself dispelled, but 
rather enhanced and deepened, especially if he has the luck I had to find few 
other guests, and to fall into the hands of one of those simple strawberrylike 
English housemaids, who gives him a cosy, snug little parlor all to himself, as 
was the luck of Irving also; who answers his every summons, and looks into 
his eyes with the simplicity and directness of a child; who could step from no 
page but that of Scott or the divine William himself; who puts the * coals” on 
your grate with her own hands, and when you ask for a lunch spreads the cloth 
on one end of the table while you sit reading or writing at the other, and places 
before you a whole haunch of deiicious cold mutton with bread and home- 
brewed ale, and requests you to help yourself; who, when bedtime arrives, 
lights you up toa clean, sweet chamber, with a high canopied bed hung with 
snow-white curtains; who calls you in the morning, and makes ready your 
breakfast while you sit with your feet on the fender before the blazing grate; 
and to whom you pay your reckoning on leaving, having escaped entirely all 
the barrenness and publicity of hotel life, and had all the privacy and quiet of 
home without any of its cares or interruptions. And this, let me say here, is 
the great charm of the characteristic English inn; it has a domestic, homelike 
air. ‘Taking mine ease at mine inn” has a real significance in England. 
You can take your ease and more; you can take real solid comfort. In the 
first place, there is no bar-room, and consequently no loafers, or pimps, or 
fumes of tobacco or whiskey; then there is no landlord or proprietor or hotel 
clerk to lord it over you. The host, if there is such a person, has a way of 
keeping himself in the background, or absolutely out of sight, that is entirely 
admirable. You are monarch of all you survey. You are not made to feel 
that it is in some one else’s house you are stopping, and that you must court the 
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master for his favor. It is your house, you are the master, and you have only 
to enjoy our own. 

In the gray, misty afternoon I walked out over the Avon, like all English 
streams full to its grassy brim, andits current betrayed only by a floating leaf 
or feather, and along English fields and roads, and noted the familiar sights 
and sounds and smells of autumn. The spire of the church where Shakespeare 
lies buried shot up stately and tall from the banks of the Avon, a little re- 
moved from the village; and the church itself, more like a cathedral in size and 
beauty, was also visible above the trees. Thitherward I soon bent my steps, 
and while I was lingering among the graves,* reading the names and dates so 
many centuries old, and surveying the gray and weather-worn exterior of the 
church, the slow tolling of the bell announced a funeral. Upon such a stage, 
and amid such surroundings, with all this past for a background, the shadowy 
figure of the peerless bard towering over all, the incident of the moment had a 
strange interest to me, and I looked about for the funeral cortege. Presently 
8 group of three or four figures appeared at the head of the avenue of limes, 
foremost of them, a woman, bearing an intant’s coffin under her arm, wrapped 
in a white sheet. The clerk and sexton, with their robes on, went out to meet 
them, and conducted them into the church, where the service proper to such 
occasions was read, after which the coflin was taken out as it was brought in, 
and lowered into the grave. It was the smallest funeral I ever saw, and my 
efforts to play the part of a sympathizing public by hovering in the back- 


ground, I fear, was only an intrusion after all. 
Having loitered to my heart’s content amid the stillness of the old church, 
and paced to and fro above the illustrious dead, I set out, with the sun about 


an hour high, to see the house of Anne Hathaway at Shattery, shunning the 
highway and following a path that followed hedgerows, crossed meadows 
aud pastures, skirted turnip fields and cabbage patches toa quaint gathering of 
low thatched houses—a little village of farmers and laborers about a mile from 
Stratford. At the gate in front of the house a boy was hitching a little gray 
donkey, almost hidden beneath two immense panniers filled with coarse hay. 

**Whose house is this?” inquired I, not being quite able to make cut the 
name. ’ 

** Hann ’Ataway’s ’ouse,” said he. 

So I took a good look at Annie’s house—a homely, human-looking habita- 
tion, with its old oak beams and thatched roof—buat did not go in, as Mrs. Ba- 
ker, who was eying me from the door, evidently hoped I would, but chose 
rather to walk past it and up the slight rise of ground beyond, where I paused 
and looked out over the fields just lit up by the setting sun. Returning, I 
stepped into the Shakespeare tavern, a little homely wayside place on a street, 
or more like a path, apart from the main road, and the good dame brought me 
some “ home-brewed,” which I drank sitting by a rude table on a rude bench 
in a small, low, room with a stone floor and an immense chimney. The coals 
burned cheerily, and the crane and hooks in the fireplace called up visions of 
my earliest childhood. Apparently the house and the surroundings, and the at- 
mosphere of the place and the ways of the people, were what they were three 
hundred years ago. 1t was all sweet and good, and I enjoyed it hugely, and 
was much refreshed. 

*In England the church always stands in the midst of the graveyard, and hence can be ap- 


proached only on foot. People, it seems, never go to church in carriages or wagons, but on foot, 
along paths and lanes, 
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Crossing the fields in the gloaming, I came up with some children, each 
with a tin bucket of milk, threading their way toward Stratford. ‘The little 
girl, a child ten years old, having a larger bucket than the rest, was obliged to 
set down her burden every few rods and rest; so I lent her a helping hand. 
I thought her prattle, in that broad b it musical patois, and along those old hedge- 
rows, the most delicious I ever heard. She said they came to Shattery for 
milk because it was much better than they got at Stratford. In America they 
had a cow of their own. Had she lived in America then? ‘Oh, yes, four 
years,” and the stream of her talk was fullerat once. But I hardly recognized 
even the name of my own country in her innocent prattle; it seemed like a 
land of fable—all had a remote mythological air, and I pressed my inquiries 
as if I was hearing of this strange land for the first time. She had an uncle 
still living in the “States of Hoio,” but exactly where her father had lived was 
notso clear. In The States somewhere, and in ** Ogden’s Valley.” There wasa 
lake there that had salt in it, and not far off was the sea. ‘ In America,” she 
said, and she gave such a sweet and novel twang to her words, ‘* we had a cow 
of our own, and two horses and a wagon and a dog.” “ Yes,” joined in her 
little brother, ‘and nice chickens and a goose.” * But,” continued the sister, 
“we owns none o’ them here.” “In America ‘most everybody owned their 
houses, and we could a’ owned a house if we had stayid.” 

* What made you leave America?” I inquired. 

**Cause me father wanted to see his friends.” 

**Did your mother want to come back?” 

«No, me mother wanted to stay in America.” 

** Is food as plenty here—do you have as much to eat as in The States?” 

“Oh, yes, and more. The first year we were in America we could not get 
enough to eat.” 

* But you do not get meat very often here, do you?” 

“Quite often,” not so confidently. 

* How often?” 

“ Well, sometimes we has pig’s liver in the week time, and we allers has 
meat of a Sunday; we likes meat.” 

Here we emerged from the fields into the highway, and the happy children 
went their way and I mine. 

In the evening as I was strolling about the town a poor, crippled, half-wit- 
ted fellow came jerking himself across the street after me and offered himself 
as a guide. 

‘I’m the feller what showed Artemus Ward around when he was here. 
You've heerd on me, I expect? Not? Why, he characterized me in * Punch,’ 
he did. He asked me if Shakespeare took all the wit out of Stratford? And 
this is what I said to him: * No, he left some for me.’” 

But not wishing to be guided just then, I bought the poor fellow off with a 
few pence, and kept on my way. 

Stratford is a quiet old place, and seems mainly the abode of simple com- 
mon folk. One sees no marked signs of either poverty or riches. It is situ- 
ated in a beautiful expanse of rich rolling farming country, but bears little re- 
semblance to a rural town in this country: not a tree, not a spear of grass; the 
houses packed close together and crowded up on the street, the older ones 
presenting their gables and showing their structure of oak beams. English 
oak seems incapable of decay even when exposed to the weather, while in- 
doors it takes three or four centuries to give it its best polish and hue. 
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I took my last view of Stratford quite early of a bright Sunday morning, 
when the ground was white with a dense hoar-frost. The great church, as I 
approached it, loomed up under the sun through a bank of blue mist. The 
Avon was like glass, with little wraiths of vapor clinging here and there to its 
surface. ‘Two white swans stood on its banks in front of the church, and, with- 
out regarding the mirror that so drew my eye, arranged their plumage; 
while further up, a piebald cow reached down for some grass under thie brink 
where the front had not settled, and a piebald cow in the river reached up for 
the same morsel. Rooks and crows and jackdaws were noisy in the trees 
overhead and about the church spire. I stood a long while musing upon the 
scene. 

At the birthplace of the poet, the keeper, an elderly woman, shivered with 
cold as she showed me about. The primitive, home-made appearance of 
things, the stone floor much worn and broken, the rude oak beams and doors, 
the Jeaden sash with the little window panes scratched full of names, among 
others that of Walter Scott, the great chimneys where quite a family could lit- 
erally sit in the chimney corner, ete., were what I expected to see, and looked 
very human and good. It is impossible to associate anything but sterling quali- 
ties and simple, healthful characters with these early English birthplaces. 
They are nests built with faithfulness and affection, and through them one 
scems to get a glimpse of devouter, sturdier times. From Stratford I went 
back to Warwick, thence to Birmingham, thence to Shrewsbury, thence to 
Chester, the old Roman camp, thence to Holyhead, being intent on getting a 
glimpse of Wales and the Welsh, and may be taking a tramp up Snowdon or 
some of his congeners, for my legs literally ached for a mountain climb, a 
certain set of muscles being so long unused. In the course of my journeyings 
I tried each class or compartment of the cars, first, second, and third, and 
found but little choice. The difference is simply in the upholstering, and if 
you are provided with a good shawl or wrap-up, you need not be particular 
about that. In the first, the floor is carpeted and the seats substantially up- 
holstered, usually in blue woollen cloth; in the second, the seat alone is 
cushioned; and in the third, you sit on a bare bench. But all classes go by 
the same train, and often in the same car, or carriage, as they say here. In the 
first class travel the real and the shoddy nobility and Americans; in the sec- 
ond, commercial and professional men; and in the third, the same, with such 
of the peasantry and humbler classes as travel by rail. The only annoyance 
I experienced in the third class arose from the freedom with which the smok- 
ers, always largely in the majority, indulged in their favorite pastime. (I per- 
ceive there is one advantage in being a smoker: you are never ata loss for 
something to do—you can smoke.) . 

At Chester I stopped over night, selecting my hotel for its name, the 
“Green Dragon.” It was Sunday night, and the only street scene my rambles 
afforded was quite a large gathering of persons on a corner listening, appar- 
ently with indifference or curiosity, to an ignorant hot-headed street preacher. 
“Now I am going to tell you something you wiil not like to hear—something 
that will make you angry. I know it will. It is this: I expect to go to 
heaven, I am perfectly confident I shall go there. I know you do not like 
that.” But why his hearers should not like that did not appear. For my 
part I thought, for the good of all concerned, the sooner he went the better. 

In the morning I mounted the wall in front of the cathedral, and with a 
very lively feeling of wonder and astonishment walked completely around the 
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town on top of it, a distance of about two miles. The wall, veing in places as 
high as the houses, afforded some interesting views into attics, chambers, back 
yards, ete. I envied the citizens such a delightful promenade ground, full of 
variety and interest. Just the right distance too for a brisk turn to get up an 
appetite, or a leisurely stroll to tone down a dinner; while as a place for 
chance meetings of happy lovers, or to get away from one’s companions if the 
flame must burn in secret «nd in silence, it is unsurpassed. I cecasionally met 
or passed other pedestrians, but noticed that it required a brisk pace to lessen 
the distance between myself and an attractive girlish figure a few hundred 
feet in advance of me. ‘The railroad cuts across one vorner of the town, piere- 
ing the walls with two very carefully constructed archways. Indeed the peo- 
ple are very choice of the wall, and one sees posted notices of the city author- 
ities, offering a reward for any one detected in injuring it. It has stood now 
some seven or eight centuries, and from appearances is good for one or two 
more. ‘There are several towers on the wall, from one of which some English 
king, over two hundred years ago, witnessed the defeat of his army on Roton 
Moor. But when [ was there, though the sun was shining, the atmosphere 
was so loaded with smoke that I could not catch even a gl.mpse of the moor 
where the battle took place. There is a gateway through the wall on each of 
the four sides, and this slender and beautiful but blackened and worn span, 
as if to afford a transit from the chamber windows on one side of the street to 
those of the other, is the first glimpse the traveller gets of the wall. The 
gates beneath the arches have entirely disappeared. The ancient and carved 
ouk fronts of the buildings on the main street, and the enclosed sidewalk that 
ran through the second stories of the shops and stores, were not less strange 
and novel to me. ‘The sidewalk was like a gentle upheaval in its swervings 
and undulations, or like a walk through the woods, the oaken posts and braces 
on the outside answering for the trees, and the prospect ahead for the vista. 
The ride along the coast of Wales was crowded with novelty and interest— 
the sea on one side and the mountains on the other—the latter bleak and heath- 
ery in the foreground, but cloud-capped and snow-white in the distance. ‘The 
afternoon was durk and lowering, and just before entering Conway we had a 
very striking view. A turn in the road suddenly brought us to where we 
looked through a black framework of heathery hills, and beheld Snowdon and 
his chiefs apparently with the full rigors of winter uponthem. It was so satis- 
fying that I lost at once my desire to tramp up them. 1 barely had time to turn 
from the mountains to get a view of Conway Castle, one of the largest and most 
impressive ruins I saw. The train cuts close to the great round tower, and 
plunges through the wall of gray shelving stone into the bluff beyond, giving 
the traveller only time to glance and marvel. 
‘ About the only glimpse I got of the Welsh character was on this route. At 
cne of the stations, Abergele, I think, a fresh, blooming young woman got into 
our compartment, occupied by myself and two commercial travellers (bag- 
men, or, as we say, “drummers ”), and before she could take her seat was com- 
plimented by one of them on her good looks. Feeling in a measure responsi- 
ble for the honor and good breeding of the compartment, I could hardly con- 
ceal my embarrassment; but the young Abergeless herself did not seem to take 
it amiss, and when presently the jolly bagman addressed his conversation to 
her, replied beseemingly and good-naturedly. As she arose to leave the car at 
her destination, a few stations beyond, he said “ he thouglit it a pity that such 
a sweet, pretty girl should leave us so soon,” and seizing her hand the auda- 
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eious rascal actually solicited a kiss. I expected this would be the one drop 
too much, and that we should have a scene, and began to regard myself in the 
light of an avenger of an insulted Welsh beauty, when my heroine paused 
and I believe actually deliberated whether or not to comply before two spec- 
tators! Certain it is that she yielded the highwayman her hand, and bidding 
him a gentle good-night in Welsh smilingly and blushingly left the car. 
“Ah,” said the villain, “these Welsh girls are capital; I know them like a 
book, and have had many a lark with them.” 

At Holyhead I got another glimpse of the Welsh. I had booked for Dub- 
lin, and having several hours on my hands of a dark threatening night before 
the departure of the steamer, I sallied out in the old town, tilted up against the 
side of the hill, in the most adventurous spirit I could summon up, threading 
my way through the dark, deserted streets, pausing for a moment in front of a 
small house with closed doors and closely-shuttered windows, where I heard 
suppressed voices, the monotonous scraping of a fiddle, and a lively shuffling 
of feet, and passing in finally entered, drawn by the musical strains, a quaint 
old place, where a blind harper seated in the corner of a rude kind of coffee and 
sitting room, was playing on a harp. I liked the atmosphere of the place, so 
primitive and wholesome, and was quite willing to have my attention drawn 
off from the increasing storm without, and from the bitter cup which I knew 
the Irish sea was preparing for me. The harper presently struck up a livelier 
strain, when two Welsh girls, who were chatting before the grate, one of them 
as dumpy as a bag of meal, and the other slender and tall, stepped into the 
middle of the floor and began to dance to the delicious music, a Welsh me- 
chanic and myself drinking our ale and looking on approvingly. After a 
while the pleasant modest-looking bar-maid, whom I had seen behind the 
beer levers as I entered, came in, and, after looking on fora moment, was per- 
suaded to lay down her sewing and join in the dance. Then there came ina 
sandy-haired Welshman who could speak and understand only his native dia- 
lect, and finding his neighbors affiliating with an Englishman, as he supposed, 
and trying to speak the hateful tongue, proceeded to berate them sharply 
(for it appears the Welsh are still jealous of the English); but when they ex- 
plained to him that I was notan Englishman, but an American, and had already 
twice stcod the beer all around (at an outlay of sixpence), he subsided into a 
sulky silence and yegarded me intently. 

About eleven o'clock a policeman paused at the door and intimated that it 
was time the house was shut up and the music stopped, and to outward appear- 
ances his friendly warning was complied with; but the harp still discoursed in a 
minor key, and a light tripping and shuffling of responsive feet might occa- 
sionally have been heard for an hour later. When I arose to go it was with a 
feeling of regret that I could not see more of this simple and social people, 
with whom I at once felt that ‘‘ touch of nature” which ‘“* makes all the world 
kin,” and my leavetaking was warm and hearty accordingly. 

Through the wind and the darkness I threaded my way to the wharf, and 
in less than two hours afterward was a most penitent voyager and fitfully 
joining in that doleful gastriloqual chorus that so often goes up from the cabins 
of those channel steamers. 

I hardly know why I went to Ireland, except it was to indulge the few 
drops of Irish blood in my veins, and may be also with a view to shorten my 
sea voyage by a day. I also felt a desire to see one or two literary men there, 
and in this sense my journey was eminently gratifying but so far from short 
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ening my voyage by a day, it lengthened it by three days, that being the time it 
took me to recover from the effects of it; and as to the tie of blood, I think it 
must nearly all have run out, for I felt but few congenital throbs while in Ire- 
land. 

The Englishman at home is a much more lovable animal than the Eng- 
lishman abroad, but Pat in Ireland is even more of a pig than in this country, 
Indeed, the squalor and poverty, and cold, skinny wretchedness one sees in 
Ireland, and (what freezes our sympathies) the grovelling, swiny shiftless- 
ness that pervades these hovels, no traveller can be‘prepared for. It is the bare 
prose of misery, the unheroic of tragedy. There is not one redeeming or mit- 
igating feature. 

Railway travelling in Ireland is not so rapid or so cheap as in England. 
Neither are the hotels as good or as clean, or the fields so well kept, or the 
look of the country so thrifty and peaceful. The dissatisfaction of the people 
is in the very air. Ireland looks sour and sad. She looks old, too, as do all 
those countries beyond seas, old in a way that the American is a stranger to. 
It is not the age of nature, the unshaken permanence of the hills through long 
periods of time, but the weight of human years and human sorrows, as if the 
earth sympathized with man and took on his attributes and infirmities. 

I did not go much about Dublin, and the most characteristic thing I saw 
there were these queer, uncomfortable dog carts, a sort of Irish bull on wheels, 
with the driver on one side balancing the passenger on the other, and the lug- 
gage occupying the seat of safety between. It comes the nearest to riding on 
horseback, and on a side-saddle at that, of any vehicle travelling I ever did. 

I stopped part of a day at Mallow, an old town on the Blackwater, in one of 
the most fertile agricultural districts of Ireland. The situation is fine, and an 
American naturally expects to see a charming rural town planted with trees 
and filled with clean, comfortable homes; but he finds instead a wretched place, 
smitten with a plague of filth and mud, and offering but one object upon which 
the eye can dwell with pleasure, and that is the ruins of an old castle ‘* Mallow 
Castle over Blackwater,” which dates back to the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
It stands amid noble trees on the banks of the river, and its walls, some of 
them forty or fifty feet high, are completely overrun with ivy. The Blackwa- 
ter, a rapid, amber-colored stream, is spanned at this point by a superb gran- 
ite bridge. 

And I will say here that anything like a rural town in our sense, a town 
with trees and grass and large spaces about the houses, gardens, yards, shrub- 
bery, coolness, fragrance, ete., seems unknown in England or Ireland. The 
towns and villages are all remnants of feudal times, and seem to have been 
built with an eye to safety and compactness, or else men were more social and 
loved to get closer together then than now. Perhaps the damp, chilly climate 
made them draw nearer together. At any rate, the country towns are little 
cities; or rather it is as if another London had been cut up in little and big 
pieces and distributed over the land. 

In the afternoon, to take the kinks out of my legs, and quicken if possible 
my circulation\a little, which since the passage over the channel had felt as if 
it was thick and green, I walked rapidly to the top of the Knockmeledown 
Mountains, getting a good view of Irish fields and roads and fences as I went 
up, and a very wide and extensive view of the country after I had reached the 
summit, and improving the atmosphere of my physical tenement amazingly. 
These mountains have no trees or bushes or other growth than a harsh prickly 
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heather, about a foot high, which begins exactly at the foot of the mountain. 
You are walking on smooth, fine meadow land, when you leap a fence and 
there is the heather. On the highest point of this mountain, and on the highest 
point of all the mountains around, was a low stone mound, which I was puz- 
zled to know the meaning of. Standing there, the country rolled away be- 
neath me under a cold, gray November sky, and, as was the case with the Eng- 
lish landscape, looked singularly desolate—the desolation of a dearth of hu- 
man homes, industrial centres families, workers, and owners of the soil. Few 
roads, scarce ever a vehicle, no barns, no groups of bright, well-ordered build- 
ings, indeed no farms and neighborhoods and school-houses, but a wide spread 
of rich, highly-cultivated country, with here and there visible to close scrutiny 
small gray stone houses with thatched roofs, the abodes of poverty and 
wretchedness. <A recent English writer says the first thing that struck him in 
American landscape painting was the absence of man and the domestic ani- 
mals from the pictures, and the preponderance of rude, wild nature; and his 
first view of this country seems to have made the same impression. But it is 
certainly true that the traveller through any of our older States will see ten 
houses, rural habitations, to one in England or Ireland, though, as a matter of 
course, nature here looks much less domesticated and much less expressive of 
human occupancy and contact. The Old World people have clung to the soil 
closer and more lovingly than we do. The ground has been more precious. 
They have had none to waste, and have made the most of every inch ef it. 
Wherever they have touched they have taken root and throve as best they 
could. Then the American is more cosmopoiitan and less domestic. He is 
not so local in his feelings and attachments. He does not bestow himself upon 
the earth or upon his home as his ancestors did. He feathers his nest very 
little. Why should he? He may migrate to-morrow and build another. He is 
like the passenger pigeon that lays its eggs and rears its young upon a little 
platform of bare twigs. Our poverty and nakedness is, in this respect, I think, 
beyond dispute. There is nothing nest-like about our homes, either in their in- 
teriors or exteriors. Even wealth and taste and foreign aids rarely attain that 
cosy, mellowing atmosphere that pervades not only the lowly birthplaces but 
the halls and manor-houses of older lands. And what do our farms represent 
but so much real estate, so much cash value? 

Only where man loves the soil and nestles to it closely and long, will it 
take on this beneficent and human look which foreign travellers miss in our 
landscape; and only where homes are built with fondness and emotion, and in 
obedience to the social, paternal, and domestic instincts, will they hold the 
charm and radiate and be warm with the feeling I have described. 

And while Iam upon the subject, I will add that European cities differ from 
ours in this same particular. They have a homelier character—more the air of 
dwelling-places, the abodes of men drawn together for other purposes than 
traffic. People actually live in them, and find life sweet and festal. But what 
does our greatest city, New York, express besides commerce or politics, or 
what other reason has it for its existence? This is, of course, in a measure the 
result of the modern worldly and practical business spirit, which more and 
more animates all nations, and which led Carlyle to say of his own countrymen 
that they were becoming daily more “ flat, stupid, and mammonish,” Yet Iam 
persuaded that in our case it is traceable also to the leanness and depletion of 
our social and convivial instincts, and to the fact that the material cares of life 
are more serious and engrossing with us than with any other people. 
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I spent part of a day at Cork, wandering about the town, threading my way 
through the back streets and alleys, and seeing life reduced to fewer make- 
shifts than I had ever before dreamed of. I went through, or rather skirted a 
kind of second-hand market, where the most sorry and dilapidated articles of 
clothing and household utensils were offered for sale, and where the cobblers 
were cobbling up old shoes that would hardly hold together. Then the 
wretched old women one sees, without any sprinkling of young ones—youth 
and age alike bloomless and unlovely. 

In a meadow on the hills that encompass the city, I found the American 
dandelion in bloom, and some large red clover, and started up some skylarks 
as I might start up the field sparrows in our own up-lying fields. 

Is the magpiz a Celt and a Catholic? I saw not one in England, but plenty 
of them in France, and again when I reached Ireland. 

At Queenstown I awaited the steamer from Liverpool, and about nine 
o'clock in the morning was delighted to see her long black form moving up 
the bay. She came to anchor about a mile or two out, and a little tug was in 
readiness to take us off. A score or more of emigrants, each with a bag and 
box, had been waiting all the morning at the wharf. When the time of em- 
barkation arrived, the agent stepped aboard the tug and called out their names 
one by one, when Bridget and Catherine and Patrick and Michael, and the 
rest, came aboard, received their tickets and passed “ forward” with a half- 
frightened, half-bewildered look. But not much emotion was displayed until 
the boat began to move off, when the tears fell freely, and they continued to 
fall faster and faster and the sobs to come thicker and thicker, until, as the 
faces of friends began to fade on the wharf, both men and women burst out 
into a loud, unrestrained bawl. This sudden demonstration of grief seemed to 
frighten the children and smaller fry, who up to this time had been very jo- 
Vial; but now, suspecting something was wrong, they all broke out in a most 
pitiful chorus, forming an anti-climax to the wail of their parents that was 
quite amusing, and that seemed to have its effect upon the “children of a 
larger growth,” for they instantly hushed their lamentations and turned their 
attention toward the great steamer. There was a rugged but bewildered old 
granny among them, who seemed to regard me with a kindred eye, and toward 
whom, I confess, I felt some family affinity. Before we had got half way to the 
vessel, the dear old creature missed a sheet from her precious bundle of world- 
ly effects, and very confidentially told me that her suspicions pointed to the sto- 
ker, a bristling, sooty, “ wild Irishman.” The stoker resented the insinuation, 
and proceeded to berate the old lady in Irish so sharply and threateningly (I 
had no doubt of his guilt) that she was quite frightened, and ready to retract 
the charge to hush the man up. She seemed to think her troubles had just be- 
gun. If they behaved thus to her on the little tug, what would they not do on 
board the great black steamer itself? So when she got separated from her 
luggage in getting aboard the vessel, her excitement was great, and I met her 
following xbout the man whom she had accused of filching her bed linen, as if 
he must have the clue to the lost bed itself. Her face brightened when she saw 
me, and, giving me a terribly hard wink and a most expressive nudge, said 
she wished I would keep near her a little. This I did, and soon had the pleas- 
ure of leaving her happy and reassured beside her box and bundle. 

The passage home, though a rough one, was cheerfully and patiently borne. 
I think the excuse that is often made in behalf of American literature, 
namely, that our people are too busy with other things yet, and will show the 
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proper aptitude in this field too as soon as leisure is afforded, is fully justified 
by events of daily occurrence. Throw a number of them together without any- 
thing else to do, and they at once communicate to each other the itch of au- 
thorship. Confine them on board an ocean steamer, and by the third or fourth 
day a large number of them will break out all over with a sort of literary rash 
that nothing will assuage but some newspaper or journalistic enterprise, which 
will give the poems and essays and jokes with whieh they are surcharged 
a chance to be seen and heard of men. I doubt if the like ever oceurs 
among travellers of any other nationality. Englishmen or Frenchmen or Ger- 
mans want something more warm and human, if less “refined”; but the aver- 
age American, when in company, likes nothing so well as an opportunity to 
show the national trait of “*smartness.” There is not a bit of danger that we 
shall ever relapse into barbarism while so mueh latent literature lies at the bot- 
tom of our daily cares and avoeations, and is sure to come to the surface the 
moment the latter are suspended or annulled! 

While abreast of New England, and I don’t know how many miles at sea, 
as I turned in my deck promenade, I distinetly smelt the land;—a subtle, deli- 
cious odor of farms and homesteads, warm and human, that floated on the wild 
sea air, a promise and a token. The broad red line that had been slowly 
ereeping across our chart for so many weevry days, indicating the path of the 
ship, had now completely bridged the chasm, and had got a good purchase 
down under the southern eoast of New England, and according to the reckon- 
ing we ought to have made Sandy Hook that night; but though the position of 
the vessel was no doubt theoretica}ly all right, yet practically she proved to be 
much further out at sea, for all that afternoon and night she held steadily on 
her course, and not till next morning did the coast of Long Island, like a thin 
broken cloud just defined on the horizon, come into view. But before many 
hours we had passed the Hook, and were moving slowly up the bay in the mid- 
day splendor of the powerful and dazzling light of the New World sun. And 
how good things looked to me after even so brief an absence! the brilliancy, 
the roominess, the deep transparent blue of the sky, the clear, sharp outlines, 
the metropolitan splendor of New York, and especially of Broadway; and as I 
walked up that great thoroughfare and noted the familiar physiognomy and 
the native nonchalance and independence, I experienced the delight that only 
the returned traveller can feel, the instant preference of one’s own country and 
countrymen over all the rest of the world. 

JOHN BuRRouUGHS. 
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SLAK LIAN was old-fashioned, 
and you could pay him no greater 
compliment than to tell him that he was 
old-fashioned. ‘* All these modern inven- 
tions,’ said Aslak, ‘‘are the merest 
trash. Let us hold on to that which we 
have tested, we ourselves and our fathers, 
and found to be good.”? This was a fa- 
vorite saying of his, and a matter in 
which he would bear no contradiction. 
Aslak Lian was what most people 
would call a peculiar man. Judging 
from his tall, stanch figure, his firm gait, 
and the manner in which he carried his 
head, you would suppose him a man who 
knew the sorrows and disappointments of 
this world only by name. And still, if 
you would listen to parish gossip, you 
would hear that there were rumors that 
told a different tale, and that at times 
Aslak had hard work to sustain the firm- 
ness of his foot and to keep his head erect 
on his shoulders. However, this was 


nothing but a rumor, and rumors are sel- 


dom to be relied on. No one had ever 
seen Aslak appear differently from what 
he usually did, and all that the rumor was 
founded on was the fact that at certain 
times no one saw him at all. Every 
spring, when the mild winds from the 
Galf Stream come gambelling with spring- 
like sport in through the narrow fjords 
and gloomy valleys of Norway, with 
swelling rivers and sprouting bushes 
everywhere following in their track, then 
people might look in vain for Aslak, for 
he was nowhere to be found; and there 
was not the man living who could say 
where he had gone. The saying was that 
he fled the fever ; for that breeze from the 
Gulf is laden with fever—not small-pox or 
yellow fever, indeed, but a fever which, 
sweeping through the scantily populated 
valleys of Norway, leaves a sadder desola- 
tion behind it than ever marked the foot- 
steps of any earthly epidemic—the Amer- 
ica fever. And, forsooth, Aslak Lian had 
reason to dread the America fever; the 
only son he ever had that fever had car- 
ried off. Now he had only two daughters 
left. ** But gir!s are not boys, you know,” 
said he, whenever any one tried to ap- 
proach that subject. People thought it 
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was a strange way of speaking, and won- 
dered at his saying it so often, but they 
gained little information from Aslak ; he 
always left everybody to understand him 
or misunderstand him, as he pleased. 

In a small parish, where little of inter- 
est ever happens, it could not but be a 
matter of great curiosity to know where 
Aslak went when the spring winds drove 
him out of the valley. Everybody of 
course had something or other to guess at, 
and it would not have been remarkable if 
among so many somebody should have 
happened to hit upon the right. 
thought that he went to the mountains, 
because, since his son sailed and nearly 
broke his father’s heart (that was what 
the rumor said, although there was but 
little change to be seen in Aslak), he 
never liked to see the American vessels, 
hear the American talk, and see the young 
people leaving. But the snow still lay 
deep in the mountain glens at the time 
when he was wont to set out, so it was 
not very likely that he went there. Others 
said, and they were probably nearer 
right, that he followed the fjord out to 
where it meets the ocean, to see if that 
wind which bore his son away would not 
bring him back again also. 

Of Gudbrand, Aslak’s son, little had 
been heard since he left home, and that 
Was now ten years ago. Since a certain 
day his father had never been heard to 
speak of him, and it was well understood 
that he wished no one else to speak of him 
either. There had come a letter from 
Gudbrand—so Astrid, his sister, had said 
—in which he had told his father that he 
was now an American citizen, and that as 
such he had deemed it his duty to take up 
arms for the defence of his new father- 
land, the American Republic. So Gud- 
brand had shouldered his gun in 1861, 
and that was the last which had been 
heard of him. But it had been a hard 
blow to his father, that letter about the 
“ American Republic.’’ “ Isn’titenough,” 
said he to Kari, his wife, “isn’t it hard 
enough for us to have lost the boy—but 
that he should have gone and disgraced 
New fatherland! American 
‘ Be faithful to thy country 
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and thy king, my son,’ my father used to 
say to me, ‘ that it may go well with thee, 
and thou shalt long live upon the land.’ 
That,’’ said he, is just as good as the 
fourth commandment.’’ The girls had 
sometimes tried to take Gudbrand’s part, 
but they had soon found that to be useless. 
** * My new fatherland, the American Re- 
public,’’’ grumbled Aslak, and then they 
knew that there was an end to that mat- 
ter. 


Spring was on its way to the valley; so 
murmured its messengers, the sea winds, 
as they came dancing down the mountain 
sides, singing of hope and longing. As 
the snow began to melt up in the glens, 
and the modest but hopeful spring flow- 
ers sprung up as soon as the snow had 
left them a bare spot large enough to 
stand on, as the sea birds flew chattering 
in noisy companies in through the fjords, 
to make preparation for their brooding 
places—then the young men began to 
feel the restlessness in their blood, and to 
look longingly to the airy mountain peaks, 
woudering if it was far away, that great 
and beautiful world beyond. , 

A large wood fire was blazing and 
crackling on the hearth of Lian. Right: 
betore the hearth sat Aslak, gazing into 
the fire. The wooden box on which he 
had been carving had fallen out of his 
hand; the knife lay on the floor. Ina 
broad, clumsy chair, cut out whole from 
a huge pine trunk, sat Kari, his wife, 
knitting. She was dressed in short jack- 
et and skirt of black wadmal, and had a 
large white head-dress bound round her 
furehead in the shape of a semicircle. As- 
trid, the daughter, was kneeling on the 
floor, with her white linen sleeves tucked 
up above the elbows ; she was busy scour- 
ing milk-pails, while her younger sister 
had taken her seat on the corner of the 
hearth, clasping with one arm the iron rod 
which supported the chimney, and with 
the other now and then poking into the 
burning logs or stirring the juniper 
branches which boiled in a large pot over 
the fire. The girls were dressed alike, 
each having a scarlet bodice and short 
black skirt with dark green border. As- 
trid’s rich blo..de hair was braided in its 
fall length, with red ribbons, while her 
sis ter allowed hers to display its beauty in 
loosely flowing down over her shoulders. 

There was a long silence arvand the 
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hearth, for each one had enough to 
think of. Now and then a spark or a 
piece of glowing ember would shoot out 
and drop at Aslak’s foot, and he would 
thoughtfully watch its fitful decay, while 
it brightened and grew dimmer, gathered 
its life into a dazzling point, and with a 
sudden gleam was gone. A strong gust 
of wind dashed down through the chim- 
ney; the fire blazed up with a roar; As- 
lak rose abruptly, looked restlessly around 
him, and walked toward the door. 

‘“*What is the matter, father? ’’ asked 
Astrid, the daughter. 

**The America wind,” muttered As- 
lak, **the America wind. I feel it; it is 
coming.”’ 

“Oh no, no!’ cried Astrid eagerly ; 
** it is not the America wind, father. It 
is too early yet. Come back, father, and 
sit down again. 1 will make some coffee 
fur you if you want me to; but I am sure 
it is too early for the America wind.” 

Aslak hesitated a moment at the door, 
then turned slowly on his heel and walk- 
ed back to his seat. ‘It is ten years tu- 
day since he went,”’ said he, ‘* ten years.”’ 

** Father, I hardly think we shall have 
fodder enough to last us until the snow is 
gone unless we mix it with seaweeds,” 
said Astrid hastily. 

Aslak sat down, cut a splint from a 
piece of wood, and began to whittle. 

‘*T wonder how he fares now,”’ said he, 
after a long pause. 

** You might well wonder at that, As- 
lak,’’ sighed Kari his wife. 

Then again they all sat in silence. 

‘* Wife,” began Aslak at last, and ke 
spoke slowly and with emphasis, ‘* wife, 
I believe [ am getting old.’’ 

There was nothing more left of the 
splint; it broke in his hand and he let it 
drop on the floor. A noise was heard out 
in the hall; the door opened and a man 
came in, 

** Good evening,’? said he, ‘‘and 
thanks for last meeting.’’* 

** Thanks to yourself.’ 

** Tt is bad walking to-night.”’ 

A sudden shock ran through Aslak; he 
turned his head abruptly and looked full 
at the stranger. He was a tall, well- 
built man; his face was overgrown with 
a light heard; a blue soldier-cloak was 
thrown loosely about his shoulders. 

* A common greeting in Norway, even if 
the persons have never met before. 
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** You had better come up to the fire 
and take a seat,”’ said one of the girls. 
The stranger hesitated a moment; he 
struggled to speak, but his voice was 
choked by emotion. 

** Gudbrand,”’ cried they all, and Gud- 
brand stood again among them. 

It was not long, of course, before it was 
rumored through the val'ey that Aslak 
Lian’s son had returned from America ; 
that he had been in the war, and had 
been made a captain in the American 
army. Wherever young people met for 
dance and merriment, Gudbrand Lian 
was on the tongues of all, and many 
long looks were said to follow him as 
he walked at his father’s side on the 
church-road. 

“* It is a bad thing,” said the pastor to 
the judge, “that that man has come 
home ; believe me, this year the America 
fever will be worse than ever.”’ 

Gudbrand, or the Captain, as he was 
now called, had not been at home very 
long before people began to notice a great 
change in Aslak. He had a friendly word 
for everybody now, and he would always 
stop to shake hands with friends and 
neighbors on Sundays after service. This 
every one found natural enough, but what 
no one could understand was, that these 
few last weeks seemed to have made Aslak 
years older. His stanch stature was be- 
ginning to stoop, and his head he carried 
no longer in the old way. At last some- 
body ventured to ask him. 

**T can affurd to stoop now,’’ answered 
Aslak; ‘I have found a stronger one to 
lean on.”’ 

One morning, about a month after Gud- 
brand’s return, father and son were walk- 
ing together through the fields. The Lian 
estate was situated on the slope between 
the mountains and the fjord, and that part 
of the fields which lay behind the build- 
ings was very steep. Aslak cut a twig 
from a tree, and attempted to bore it into 
the ground. ‘1 am afraid the frost is 
not quite gone yet,’’ said he. 

** On our side of the ocean,’’ remarked 
the son, ‘*‘ the seed is long ago in the 
earth, and the fields have long been green. 
It seems a pity for a man to waste his 
strength in caltivating land like this, as 
long as there are lands and homes for all 
in so much more favorable a climate.”’ 

Aslak lifted his eyes and fixed a troub- 
led look on his son. 
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**On his side of the ocean,’’ muttered 
he, and shook his head. 

**T never told you, Gudbrand,”’ began 
he after a while, ‘I never told you what 
a comfort it was to me to get you back 
again. I am beginning to get old now, 
you see, and can no longer take care of 
everything myself, as in former days. So 
the sooner you take the lead here, the 
better.”’ 

Now it was Gudbrand’s turn to look 
troubled. 

‘*T supposed you knew, father,’’ said 
he, ‘that I only came here to see you 
and my native valley once more in my 
life, and then return to my own country.”’ 

Aslak opened his eyes wide, and stared 
aghast at his son. 

**Son, son,’’ gasped he, ‘‘ why have 
you never told me this? ”’ 

This was the first allusion that had 
ever been made to Gudbrand’s new coun- 
try ; but the ice once being broken, Aslak 
now and then would conquer himself to 
ask a question, and as time went on his 
questions began to fall even oftener than 
he knew himself. Gudbrand told in his 
quiet and unpretending manner about his 
adventures in the war, about the freedom 
of American institutions, and about the 
life of the Norwegian farmers in the far 
West. Aslak then would bend forward 
in his chair, as he always did when he lis- 
tened eagerly. Kari, his wife, could not 
help seeing the change. 

** You seem to have changed your mind 
about America,’’ said she. 

‘*Wife,” answered Aslak, ‘‘I never 
knew much about America—but that boy 
is the finest lad my eyes ever fell upon.”’ 

On St. Jolin’s eve the young people 
always met at the St. John’s hill. There 
they burnt bonfires, sang stevs,* and danc- 
ed, and there was no end to the merri- 
ment. So it happened that this year the 
‘* America man ’”’ also came there with his 
sisters. A huge bonfire was already blaz- 
ing on the top of the hill. A light bluish 
summer mist hung in the air; the sun 
swung low over the western mountain 
ridges and gazed dreamily through the 
mist. The hazy outline of the pine forest, 
now and then broken by the more grace- 
ful curves and fresher tints of a drooping 
birch, stood soft and warm up against the 


’ 


* A stev is a responsive improvised song. 
Singing stevs has from ancient times been a fa- 
vorite social pastime in Norway. 
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horizon. The violins were just running 
through some strangely capricious intro- 
duction, and the young lads were making 
their choice for the dance, dragging the 
bashful and half-reluctant maidens out of 
the crowd. 

As Gudbrand Lian appeared in his for- 
eign uniform, all eyes were turned on him. 
The music ceased, the lads flocked around 
him, and the women and children point- 
ed to him with their fingers and said: 
** That is he who has been to America.” 
Gudbrand had stayed at home most of the 
time since his return, except on Sundays, 
when he generally went to church with 
his father. ‘This was the first time he 
had gone out, and thus the first time peo- 
ple had bad a chance of speaking to hin ; 
but plain and unpretending as he was, he 
had never expected that his appearance 
would make such an uproar. He first 
urged the young men to return to their 
dance, but soon found that to be vain; 
for when the America fever takes hold of 
anybody, it leaves no room for anything 
else, not even for the dancing fever; and 
the worst of it is, that it is so very conta- 
gious. So, when Gudbrand found all 
vther methods unavailing, he threw a 
silver dollar to the fiddler, and beckoned 
to him to strike upa tune. And, again 
feeling the old Norse blood in his veins, 
he suddenly made his way with both el- 
bows through the erowd, seized one of the 
blushing fair-haired damsels by the hand, 
and tramped away as in the days of old 
to the stirring measure of a lusty spring- 
ing dance. When the young lads saw 
him, they shouted loudly their approval, 
bounded over to where the girls were 
standing, and, with the American Cap- 
tain as leader, soon moved ina long row 
around the fire, with heels and arms strik- 
ing the measure of the dance. It wasa 
strange sight to see Gadbrand Lian, after 
so many years of absence from his native 
country and its customs, again venturing 
upon the springing dance. 
wondered that he did it so well, and many 
were those who sent envying glances at 
his fair-haired partner. Leading her by 
the hand, now a few steps in front of her, 
now again at her side, he whirled her 
round so that her loose flowing hair would 
brush across his face; then all of a sud- 
den he would stand, as if rooted to the 
ground, place both his arms round the 
maiden’s waist, while she rested her 
hands on his shoulder, and round she 
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would go again like a top, and the forests 
would ring far and wide with the shouts 
of the admiring crowd. 

lt was not before the fiddles had begun 
to scrape and the fire to show signs of 
sleepiness, that the dancers found time for 
rest. Then they all, young and old, young 
lads and fair maidens, seated themselves in 
a close ring around the fire, which soon 
again was blazing high, and all as with 
one voice called out for the America man 
to tell a story. Gudbrand saw there 
was no way of escaping; so taking a 
draught from the ale jugs, which were just 
making their round, he threw himself 
down near a cluster of blushing girls, and 
began: 

** [ will tell you a story, 
it will have to be a very short one.’ 

** About America, about America,’ 
cried the voices all about him. 

“Very well—about America, then 
There was once a boy, who happened to 
be born in a dark, narrow valley, where 
the sun rose late and set early. All 
around him he saw the snow and the high 
mountains, and nothing but snow and 
mountains. Soas the boy grew up and 
saw the sun rise and set, he began to won- 
der whence it came, where it rose, and 
whither it went when the night had hid it 
trom his sight; and he began to think 
that it must be very beautiful there be- 
yond the mountains, in the place whither 
the sun went to rest during the long dark 
winter. And as the boy grew his won- 
der grew, until he found that it was dark 
and cold in the valley where he was born, 
and at last he could hardly move or 
breathe there. So he told the other 
people in the valley how cold and nar- 
row he thought it was. But they only 
laughed at him and said he was odd. 
Then the boy took to hating the moun- 
tains for shutting out the sun; he hated 
the pines for looking so dark at him, and 
at last he even hated the people for laugh- 
ing at him. Then one day it happened— 
it was early in the spring—there came a 
breeze from the sea, singing his longings, 
and that breeze from the sea carried him 
off. And when he came to the sea he had 
light enough, forsooth, and he loved that 
well as long as it was new. But he was 
an odd lad—this lad I am telling you 
about; so there may have been some 
truth in what the people in the valley had 
said of him. He had not been very long 
at the sea and seen the sun sink down 
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into the water, before he began to wonder 
what there was on the other side of the 
sea also. And he kept on wondering un- 
til his wonder bore him across the sea. 
Then the boy came to a land where the 
eye could wander wide, and the thought 
could stretch itself far and rush and tum- 
ble through the space like the sea-wind. 
And there was a new sort of wheat there, 
which grew in the fields, but was as large 
as small trees. There the boy breathed 
a long full breath, as if he had never 
known what it was to breathe before now. 
And he felt happier than he had ever felt 
before, and determined to live and to die 
in this new land to which his longings had 
borne him. But true it was, that he was 
an odd boy. So when a year had passed, 
his eye hegan to grow weary of the dis- 
tance and his thought to yearn for some- 
thing better than roaming. 

* Then one night, as he was sitting on a 
hill and saw the sun set blood-red in 
his new land, and the western sky all 
ablaze with flame—then the boy could no 
more tame his wonder, and he fell to won- 
dering what there could be beyond the 
sun. And as he sat there wondering, he 
heard the sounds of a hundred trumpets, 


heard the noisy hoof-heats of horses, and 


the wild shouting of men. It was fhe 
army of the North—the army of freedom. 
And before the echo of the trumpetshad 
died away, without a thought, without a 
word, he rushed down the hillside and 
followed the tide. Here, thought he, 
may be the way to the land beyond the 
sun. 

‘* Years passed by, and when there was 
peace again he was no longer the same 
boy. His longings had settled, the pow- 
ers he had felt within him had found their 
field, and he knew that he was a man. 
But before entering upon the new life 
which lay now before him, he thought he 
would like to see once more the old valley 
where he had been born; and he thought 
he would like to tell those there, who like 
himself had been longing to see beyond 
the mountains, of that great and beautiful 
land to which his longings bore him.”’ 

When Gudbrand had finished, there 
was a long silence around the fire. Many 
were the eyes that gazed dreamily into 
the drowsy flames; only some restless 
spirits sprang up and looked defiantly to- 
ward the mountain peaks, as if measur- 
ing strength with the distance. And 
many were the thoughts which half help- 
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lessly lifted their wings in that night to- 
ward the great land beyond the ocean. 

It was one night late in the autumn 
that a great company of men and women 
were assembled down on the beach. The 
moonshine was soft and hazy, and the air 
seemed full of dream and fancy. Huge, 
steep mountains rose in awful gloom 
from the water, with their heads hooded 
in impenetrable fog. At the outer end of 
a long pier, which stretched far out into 
the restless fjord, lay six large boats, 
loaded with chests, boxes, and trunks ; 
the monotonous plashing of the waves 
against the rafters of the pier was only 
now and then broken by heavy sobs and 
the weeping of women. Most of the em- 
igrants—there were probably from thirty 
to forty, men, women, and children—were 
already in the boats and the rowers were 
at the oars. .One of them, a tall young 
man with light beard and hair, was still 
lingering on the steps of the pier, as if he 
had not the heart to release his hand from 
the grasp of the old man who almost con- 
vulsively clung to him. 

** Father,’’ said the young man, with 
warmth in voice and look, ‘* if you should 
ever—change your mind—and come Z 
Old Aslak shook his head mournfully. 
“If you should ever wish to see thaé¢ 
land,”’ continued the other. 

Aslak fixed his eyes on his son with an 
expression as if he wanted to drink in his 
image ; and half hesitating, he shook his 
head again. ‘* Never,’’ muttered he, 
** never.”’ 

A boat was pushed off from the pier, 
and slowly glided out over the fjord— 
then another—and another; now there 
was only one left. 

‘* Farewell — fa-ther,’ 
broke down. 

** God bless you, my son,”’ whispered 
the old man, hardly audible. ** God 
bless you.” 

It was far past midnight; still old As- 
lak Lian was seen standing on the spot 
where his son had left him, and gazing 
out over the fjord where he had seen the 
boats vanish in the distance. The morn- 
ing sun rose, the Yokul’s steeples spark- 
led like a hundred crystal towers, and tha 
seabirds flew screaming around the craggy 
shore ; still the old man stood there gazing 
out into the distance. 

From that day old Aslak never fled the 
America fever. 

Hsatmar Harta Boyvesen. 
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WOMEN AS COMPANIONS. 


LOTINUS, in his *‘ Unity of the 
Good,’ declares that communion 
of the sexes consecrates the spirit and im- 
pels to the stars. Had the oxygen of the 
present century penetrated the lungs of 
the ascetic Lycopolitan, he would have 
been sufficiently secularized to see that 
communion of the sexes heightens the 
condition and elevates the tone of the sub- 
lunary life he so thoroughly despised. 
Companionship is the result of sympa- 
thy ; sympathy is the basis of love, if not 
love itself. Hence companionship makes 
the fruition of sympathy and the perma- 
nence of affection, which is needful for 
men and indispensable to women. The 
true relation of the sexes is still, to the 
majority of minds, an unsolved problem, 
and will remain such while they apply to 
it the pseudo-mathematics of authority 
and precedent. The questions of to-day 
are sucial, nut political nor theological ; 
and some of the ablest intellects, both at 
home and abroad, are conscientiously en- 
The chief 


zed in answering them. 
drawback has been, and is, that nature is 
ignored and conventionality consulted ; so 
that the premises of form destroy the spirit 
of the conclusions. 

Woman is the complement of man, and 
in their union, which rightly understood 


means companionship, unity consists. 
Union, as commonly interpreted, signifies 
merely a legal tie—made legal that it 
may bind in the absence of other bonds. 
Genuine companionship forms no part of 
it. There is a species of association, 
rather material than spiritual, for a few 
hours out of the twenty-four, and that is 
all. Practical duties absorb the man; 
domestic obligations consume the woman. 
Their thoughts, their activities, their 
spheres are different. They touch each 
other only at the point of mutual interest. 
Beyond that their existences are unfamil- 
iar and flow apart. They seldom have 
the delightful middle ground—the weleome 
oasis in the Libya of life—on which their 
inner selyes may meet. Or, if they have, 
it is too narrow for them both, because 
they have made it narrow. One may 
stand there and watch and wait; but the 
other, though near, is distant—will not 
come—will not hear the coving of the 


heart. His labors and anxieties tire him; 
her endless occupations and cares weary 
and wear on her. ‘To him home is simply 
a couch; to her it is a toilsome field, 
where the harvest is never gathered. 
They work and sleep, and sleep and work ; 
and from their dreary daily round con- 
tentment slips away, aspiration falls to 
the ground, 

For such couples there can be no com- 
panionship; they are mere partners in 
business, in which the finer issues of 
achievement are indefinitely postponed. 
They have a hearthstune, but no altar; a 
refuge, but no sanctuary ; a temple, but 
no gods. They have relations without 
sympathies ; associations without  affini- 
ties ; communication without communion, 
They hold the creed and perform the rites 
of the affections, but they never ask for, 
since they do not feel the need of, the pre- 
cious sacrament. They are the menial 
acolytes who kindle the tapers and bear 
the bread and wine, though careless and 
ignorant of the sacred mysteries they cel- 
ebrate. 

True marriage is complete companion- 
ship. As the companionship grows less, 
the marriage becomes untruthful, loses 
its earliest spring, dwindles from its 
apex. The deepest expression of iove is 
longing for the object loved. When the 
longing decreases, love has decreased in 
the same proportion. Companionship is 
the realization of the longing ; and the re- 
alization which does not produce satiety 
touches and blends with the ideal. All 
the romance of the freshest emotions tends 
to and demands companionship. The 
most ordinary lovers are as Daphne and 
Apollo when first they catch the soft in- 
fection. The sentiments with which they 
are inspired warm them with poetic fer- 
vor, and the common things that compose 
their life assume the hues of remembered 
dreams. ‘The instinct of companionship 
is strong upon them, They glide to each 
other like concurrent streams, and, once 
together, their rustic silence is more elo- 
quent than moulded words. Their sole 
thought, their one desire, is companion- 
ship, whose presence and influence lend 
color and warmth, rhythm and rhyme to 
the rude prose of their being. For hours 
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they will sit beside a stagnant pool and 
see the heaven of their hope mirrored on 
its turbid surface. They will walk hand 
in hand through barren fields that are to 
them as Armida’s enchanted garden. 
They will be surrounded by poverty and 
meanness, and personal contact will con- 
jure these into affluence and splendor. In 
all such externals companionship is the 
transparent power, the cunning creator 
of beautiful illusions, the spiritual sorcer- 
er that compels the outward state to re- 
flect the inner mood. 

As with coarse, so it is with fine human- 
ity. Like seeks like throughout the uni- 
verse, and this seeking attains its end in 
companionship. The masculine and fem- 
inine in all the kingdoms strive toward 
each other; wanting rest until conjoined, 
and wanting development until contigui- 
ty be secured. While companionship 
continues satisfaction lasts; but both are 
usually temporary from the absence of 
congenial conditions. Marriage, I repeat, 
is companionship, and with the termina- 
tion of companionship veritable divorce 
begins. Wedlock, as generally seen, is a 
cumbersome volume, with a sweet pre- 
lude of verse followed by tedious chapters 
The 


of awkwardly constructed prose. 
proem represents companionship, and the 


subsequent part its withdrawal. If the 
companionship could but be preserved, 
each month would prove a honeymoon ; 
discords, bickerings, and misunderstand- 
ings would diminish rather than increase, 
because the action of contact wears off an- 
gles and adjusts uneven surfaces to one 
another. Men would not sulk; women 
would not regret ; nor would both turn to 
the past with the unavailing wish to undo 
the present. Their burdens would be 
lighter by the sharing of them; their dis- 
contents be softened by sympathetic un- 
fulding. ‘Their ways might be dark and 
devious ; but the consciousness that they 
should walk, where’er they went, closely 
and tenderly together, would shed such 
light upon their pathway that the dark- 
ness would be dispelled and the devious- 
ness made straight. It is never too late 
to resume companionship—would that 
they who need it most might remember 
this !—and yet they who have surrendered 
it rarely look for it again. When they 
step apart, the slightest channel of their 
separation broadens and deepens, until 
what was a crevice becomes a yawning 
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chasm, which few have the strength or 
courage to leap. If they would but 
stretch their yearning arms across, 
wounded faith, broken affection, bruised 
tenderness could pass over the natural 
bridge and be made whole onve more by 
receiving back what had been their own, 
and must soon again be mutually pos- 
sessed. 

Companionship of the married is only a 
portion of that which is needful. Were 
there more companionship preceding mar- 
riage, there would be less disharmony and 
misconceptionafter it. How can men and 
women, who have been sedulously kept 
apart during their early years, expect to 
dwell in concord and happiness in their 
maturity? Where is the miracle that can 
convert ignorance into understanding, and 
strangeness into sympathy? They whose 
destiny is common, whose history is writ- 
ten in the same chapters, whose weal and 
wve are inseparable, should be reared to- 
gether; so far as practicable, measured 
and counterbalanced one .with the other. 
The segregation of the sexes is unnatural 
and unwholesome ; has the taint of monk- 
ish superstition, and yields too often nox- 
ious fruit. What can be more absurd and 
mischievous than.our common mode of 
education! As soon as boys and girls 
learn they are such, they are separated, 
as if they were wolves and lambs, and 
every effort is made by pedagogy toward 
their mutualalienation. Assiduous train- 
ing at school and at home does what it can 
to render them enemies, and, after long 
slumbering, the old enmity often breaks 
out in connubial relations, and refuses to 
be placated. Nothing but the inherent 
and inextinguishable attraction between 
man and woman thwarts the purpose of 
false discipline and pernicious tuition. As 
the bud opens to the sun, as the tides obey 
the moon, we sentient beings seek our 
mates and recognize them by instinct. 

Though the sea sweep Nature away, 
she comes back in the smallest rivulet, 
and on every spot she touches she est :b- 
lishes her domain. Tornadoes cannot de- 
stroy her, nor can earthquakes swallow 
her up. She is queen of the universe by 
inborn right. Albeit uncrowned, 
throned, and fugitive, she is alwaysa sov- 
ereign, never a suppliant. She bears the 
royal part in all disguises and through 
all adversities. She prevails over us at 
once, and we gladly render her homage as 
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loving subjects, not as cringing slaves. 
Conventionality has for ages been build- 
ing wails against her, and she vaults over 
them in a twinkling like the morning 
light. 

The story is trite, but apt, of the boy 
whose father, a woman-hater, had de- 
termined to rear him in complete igno- 
rance of the opposite sex. He was placed 
at school with the strictest injunctions 
from his parent that he should never go 
beyond the high enclosure of the academy ; 
that he should never, under any cireum- 
stances, see a girl or woman, or be made 
acquainted in any way with the fact of 
their existence. After the boy had been 
leading this cloistered life for several 
years, the father went to visit him, and, 
to the paternal amazement and anger, 
found him outside of the enclosure playing 
joyously with three or four girls. Straight- 
way the youth was led back to his re- 
stricted confines, and received as answer to 
his numerous inquiries about those strange 
creatures he for, the first time had met, 
that they were nothing but devils—only 
sapable of harm, and to be forever avoid- 
ed. The juvenile anchoret was kept in 
the school until, his education finished, 
he was qualified to enter the world. His 
father sought him again, and asked what 
he had liked best of all his studies. He 
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replied instantly: he devils, father ! 
Oh, let me see the devils ! ”’ 

The youth spoke for Nature and his sex. 
Call women by what name you may, they 
will always be dear to us. Be they angels 
or devils, as good as one oras tempting 
as the other, they will ever be welcome, 
ever be charming. Romance and hyper- 
bole, conventionality and rank may gloss 
them with figures, and fit them with 
titles ; but their sweetest and preciousest 
name, which eulogy cannot exhaust nor 
poetry exceed, will always be woman. 

Girls, to a certain age, are taught to 
look on men as their natural enemies, ter- 
rible ogres whose daily food is feminine, 
hideous monsters whose touch is pollution 
and whose embrace is death. The conven- 
tual period passed, they are newly instruct- 
ed. Men are still wild beasts of a certain 
sort; but now they are to be captured, ca- 
joled,and tamed. Young ladies in society 
are employed very much as cheetahs are in 
hunting antelopes. They are blinded 
during their school days; then taken to 
the broad social plains, unhooded, and 
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their wary and swift-footed foes (men) 
pointed out. Theyare urged to the chase, 
and off they start, but, with a fleetness 
and perseverance unknown to the cheetah, 
they run long and untiringly, refusing 
to give up the hunt until they have either 
caught their victim or lost him beyond 
hope. Their past fear no longer exists : 
indeed, it seems to have been transferred 
from their breast to that of the creature 
pursued ; for he flees from the connubial 
eye as from the breath of pestilence. 

Man has no dread of woman, and he 
welcomes the very thought of love. But 
he stands in awe of assumed affection, of 
the witchcraft of sentimentalism, of artful 
wiles in the domino of devotion. Bound 
in wedlock, though not beund by it, dis- 
guises are thrown off, and fair hypocrisy 
expelled from the domestic circle, though 
still admitted to the glare of the drawing- 
room and the shows of the social season 
The bedizened make-believe, the carefully 
concealed hostility is kept up; but it de- 
ceives nobody, least of all those who prac- 
tise it. All this is the result of non-com- 
panionship when companionship was need- 
ed to impart knowledge, insure insiglit, 
and inculcate toleration. 

Woman's interest in the adoption of 
different customs from those that prevail 
is far more vital than man’s. He may 
not understand her—she is constantly 
complaining, and justly, that he does not 
—but his ignorance of her is not so dense 
ashersof him. His life is so much broad- 
er, his experience so much wider, that, in 
a certain sense, he must include her. 
The enigma of her nature is never ren- 
dered quite clear to him, ualess by sym- 
pathy—the sesame before which all hu- 
man secrets open—and yet he can make 
shrewd guesses amounting to half disclo- 
sures of its real meaning. From her, how- 
ever, one side of his life—the largest and 
truest oftea—must always be concealed 
while the present conventionality rules. ° 
He appears to her in a costume of charac- 
ter; his manners are flavored with amia- 
bility and compliment, and the draft of 
his speech, issued from his brain, would 
be dishonored if presented at the counter 
of his heart. Meeting him in such rela- 
tions, she can have no more correct idea 
of his real and inner self than she could 
have of the private life of an actor by see- 
ing him upon the stage. The vilest sin- 
ner frequently seems to her the sweetest 
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saint, and she has no guarantee of dis- 
covery unless she consent to become his 
wife. She mistakes cynics in speech for 
cynics in spirit, and rhapsodists in words 
for generous enthusiasts. She does not 
suspect that they who talk poetry live 
prose; that they who are their own eu- 
logists have no others. She fancies Bob- 
adil to be Bayard and Dandin to be 
Durandarte. Occasionally her opinions 
prove baseless, and her confidences mis- 
placed to an extent that startles her judg- 
ment and imperils her faith. Think- 
ing she has learned wisdom, she is cau- 
tious where she should be candid, and un- 
reserved where she should be reticent. 
Every new revelation astounds her, and 
the experience that ought to be instruc- 
tive teaches her nothing. The key which 
companionship would have given her, she 
does not possess; and so to her dying 
day phrases the most palpable to a clear 
Vision remain impenetrable mysteries, 

Woman's intuitions tell her so many 
times she is deceived, that she trusts her 
intuitions until false tongues wheedle her 
into doubt of the truth. If she have any 
mind or force of her own, she wants, she 
demands companionship, and would have 
it in the end did not her feebler sisters 
combine against her, to deprive her of 
her right. She never comprehends, she 
never ought to comprehend, why she can- 
not go where her friend, her lover, or her 
husband goes; why she cannot do what 
he does; why, since he enters her pri- 
vacy, she may not enter his, Men offer 
no argument; they simply repeat the 
Spaniard’s phrase: ‘* It is impossible ! ”’ 
and in this groundless assertion hide their 
unwillingness and veil their opposition. 
[t is masculine clap-trap to say, ‘* Women 
are so much purer than we, they must 
not be sullied by contact with what we 
handle. We cherish them so fondly that 
we must not allow their delicate feet to 
tread our daily paths.’’ They who prate 
thus are prone to be the sorriest fellows 
of our kind. It is they who on public 
oceasions offer toasts to ‘* lovely woman,”’ 
and, after adding laudatory platitudes 
thereto, wrong her in private—shame the 
mother who bore them. 

Beware of the man who is full of mouth- 
honor for conventionalities and restric- 
tions; be cxreful to note if he be not as 
supertluously liberal for himself as he is 
meanly narrow for her! It has been my 
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observation that he who talks lc idest of 
the sanctity of domestic life viclates it 
oftenest, and that he compounds for his 
fustian by the laxest of morality. 

It is strange indeed that men’s self-con- 
demnation of their coarseness and vices 
should be interpreted as delicacy and 
chivalry toward women. ‘‘ We are so 


vulgar and vile,”’ they seem to say, ** that 


we must continue to be vulgar and vile, 
to show how tenderly we cherish, how 
fully we appreciate the dear creatures 
who are our better angels.’’ If we are 
not fitted to be women’s companions, if 
we go where we should not, so much the 
worse fur us. If women are too good 
fur us, it is our duty to be better. We 
require reformation, and the best refor- 
mation will come to us by admitting 
women to what we call, euphemistically 
enough, our recreations and our plea- 
That these are unworthy and 
rude, if not gross, for the most part, few 
of us will deny. By making women our 
partial partners, our associates on occa- 
sion, we admit our inferiority and our 
fear lest they should know of us what wa 
know of ourselves. We have not advanc- 
ed so far beyond baronial barbarism and 
Eastern indulgences as we would fain 
believe, while we hold our wives and 
daughters in the prisons of ignorance and 
the seraglios of restraint. 

It is not consideration for women that 
induces us to keep them in the border- 
land of acquaintance with our real lives. 
It is consideration for ourselves ; it, is su- 


sures, 


preme selfishness ; it is engrossing ego- 
tism. We shrink from the thought that 
the gentler and purer beings who love us, 
and whom we love—when we have naught 
else to do—should have a perfect under- 
standing, a clear revelation of what we 
are. It is an article of our social creed 
that they prefer pleasant illusions to 
disagreeable facts. This is not without 
its verity ; but it evinces the false educa- 
tion of women, and one of their weak- 
nesses that should be removed. In this 
age we live, or ought to live, above every- 
thing else, for truth. Whatever leads 
thereto should be followed, though the fol- 
lowing dispel every deception which, froin 
the first, has been our most grateful food. 

The men are precious few who would 
be willing their lives should be unrolled 
panorama-like before their nearest and 
dearest feminine friends. The things 
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that they are vain of, even to boasting, 
they would hide from their wives or 
mothers at imminent peril to themselves. 
The worship most of us receive is a spe- 
cies of sentimental fetishism offered under 
the delusion that the idol is far more than 
it seems; that it possesses powers and in- 
fluences linking it to the divine. ‘Trans- 
parent as we may be to our own sex, we 
are opaque to the opposite. Genuine to 
the one, we are shams to the other, and 
we exercise constant care that we shall 
continue such. In respect, esteem, ad- 
mniration, and affection, we are actually 
obtainers of goods by false pretences, and 
are amenable to a spiritual law which we 
always evade, Is it flattering to our man- 
hood, to our sense of integrity, to know 
that to those we reverence most we are 
miserable fictions and animated lies ? 

The foundation of every generous and 
noble connection is truth,and where truth 
is withheld the connection cannot last. 
We demand to know women to the core ; 
but we seldom do, from want of insight 
and sympathy. Women long to behold 


the reverse side of our character, and 
they are prevented by our wilful deceit 


and deliberate misrepresentation. Let us 
give them every opportunity to judge of 
us by lifting them to companionship—for 
it will be an elevation—and making them 
our other and better selves, Truth will 
then at last be between us, around us, 
and aboutus. We shall be permeated by 
its spirit, kindled by its light, inspired by 
its strength. ‘That will be true and ex- 
alted fellowship, where each will add to 
the other ; and what is gained will bene- 
fit both. The apprehension is idle that 
women may be contaminated by conti- 
guity with men; for where contamina- 
tion is, women are not likely to go, nor 
men indeed to lead them. Everybody is 
aware that feminine presence is restrain- 
ing and feminine influence favorable. 
The history of civilization shows it. Bar- 
barism gives way before beauty, and in- 
nocence disarms vice. Contemporaneous 
Ingomars are ceaseless!y submitting to the 
sway of drawing-room Parthenias, and 
wearing garlands of flowers which bind 
them more than the heaviest chains. 

The companionship of women would 
help us vastly. If we had ignoble pleasures 
and hurtful dissipations, we should by de- 
grees surtender them, and find compen- 
sation for what was given up in calm- 
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er and purer pastimes, Instead of coarsen- 
ing our delicate friends, they would re- 
fine us. After we had admitted them to 
full fellowship, we should discover that 
we were walking on higher planes than 
had been our custom, and we should mar- 
vel that we ever could have relished that 
which lay so far below us. 

The upward is the natural tendency ; 
and while we rise, we have little disposi- 
tion to go back to the rejected. Only 
when we stop, and are irresolute, is there 
positive peril of our relapse. 

We might almost say that women are 
the keepers of our conscience and the 
guardians of our morals, since out of 
their society, and beyond their influence, 
we often find it so convenient to forget 
that we have either. The experiment of 
feminine companionship would be worth 
trying, and it would be tried on a broad 
scale, but that so many of us are the 
Dames Ashfield in the comedy of real 
life. 

We who are daily descending the ethical 
staircase, winding though it be, would re- 
trace our steps should Una appear before 
us and insist on becoming our comrade. 
We should blush and stammer, and strive 
to explain that we had lost our way ; that 
our intention was to go up instead of 
down. Weshould invest ourselves with 
all the virtues of the Red-Cross Knight, 
and promise to slay the dragon that had 
laid waste the kingdom of fair Una’s fa- 
ther. At the same time, we should in- 
wardly resolve that we would do nothing 
of the sort; that, as soon as we had con- 
ducted the sweet lady home, we would re- 
turn to the staircase, and continue our 
descent. Meanwhile, Una’s chaste and 
gentle speech, a little annoying because 
rebuking at first, would steadily change 
our purpose, and, ere we had bade her 
adieu, the staircase would be hateful, and 
we should be ready to contend against a 
hundred dragons for Una’s sake. If she 
were willing to be our companion, we 
shoald climb henceforth to airy heights, 
and acknowledge woman’s companionship 
to be the dearest and the best. Every 
true man is willing to do for every good 
woman what the Red-Cross Knight did 
for Una in the fairy poem, when fired hy 
her beauty, stimulated by her love, and 
consecrated by her truth. He may not 
wed her—there are hetter states than 
wedlock sometimes—but their knowledge 
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of each other and the sweet strength of 
their intercourse will be mutually an in- 
centive and inspiration while their pulses 
beat. 

The higher the civilization, the more 
nearly is companionship of the sexes 
reached, The highest civilization is yet 
to come, and with it such companionship 
in its completeness. We may first look 
for it here; for, though we are the newest 
of nations, we have done more than any 
other to discard old and pernicious tradi- 
tions. The land of chivalry, ina truer and 
better sense than the knights-errant were 
capable of understanding, has long been 
in this republic, though our future is 
doomed to shame our present, and excite 
emulation elsewhere. 

Our women have more freedom before 
marriage, and consequently more breadth, 
more character, and more self-reliance, 
than the women of the Old World. Fit- 
ted by inheritance, habit, and calture for 
companionship, conventionality alone de- 
prives them of it. They are approaching 
it steadily ; for Mrs. Grundy’s verbal po- 
tentiality awakens, even in our best so- 
ciety, less and lessawe. We deserve some 
credit for having obtained at least a frag- 
mentary knowledge of woman’s needs and 
nature, and, fortunately for them, our 
knowledge is extending to their behoof. 
The remaining trammels imposed upon 
the sex by shallow precedents and obsolete 
usages will ere long give place to deeper 
individuality and larger independence. 

At present we can find in other coun- 
tries freer associations between the sexes, 
In Germany the family is more than it is 
with us. What its head may do, itsmem- 
bers may do likewise. When the man 
seeks recreation, he takes with him his 
wife and children, his sister or his sweet- 
heart. They drink their beer and talk 
together with the greatest unreserve, and 
both are benefited by the communication. 
The German, who is our remote ancestor, 
has no pleasures from which women are 
shut out, and he is one of the most do- 
mestic, honest, and composed of mortals. 
Lineage moves in cycles; we are going 
back by degrees to the customs of our pro- 
genitors. We see the influence of Teu- 
tonic habits upon our own people already, 
and we take kindly to the examples of our 
own race. 

We Americans require the socixl ele- 
ment in our diversions, which are very 
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melancholy in the main. We need enjoy- 
ment instead of excitement, solace instead 
of selfisliness, conrfort instead of intensity 
We want quiet talk (or pleasant silence) 
~uieless rep se, the assurance of sympathy 
gentle stimulants ; not boisterous speech, 
impertinent egotism, restless repression, 
coarse stories, Vulgar profanity, and fiery 
potations, Let us hope that the days of 
long counters and vertical drinking, with 
the accompaniments of ribaldry and reck- 
lessness, are unquestionably numbered. 
If they must be prolonged, they should 
and will be left to the proletaries and ruf- 
fians who alone should extend their leaxe. 
Bar-rooms are rapidly losing reputable 
patrons, and the time is not distant, | be- 
lieve, when to be seen in them will be a 
social stigma, 

Before the present century has passed 
our dissipations will de restored, I predict, 
to the significance of recreations. Women 
will be our partners in them, and we shall 
look back upon our low buffooneries, our 
common indecencies, our brandy-and-wa- 
ter bouts, so deplorably frequent to-day, 
as we new look upon prize-fighting, rat- 
baiting, and the hideous orgies we dare 
not name. Women wi!l bring new tastes, 
new desires, new atmospheres, and by 
their wholesome presence and exquisite 
tact will transform us into finer creatures 
than have been reflected even from the 
mirror of our vanity. We shall hardly 
understand how the delightful change has 
been produced, and they who Jean upon our 
arm, and speak low music in our ear, will 
be too delicate to remind us that they are 
the causes of the magnificent reform. We 
shall weleome the better condition; wel- 
come ourselves for its adoption ; welcome 
those who share it with us. 

The liberty American women have be- 
fore marriage is in sharp contrast to the 
bondage succeeding it. Foreigners are as 
much startled by the one as they are sur- 
prised by the other. They think we fail 
to shield in time of peril, and rear bul- 
warks in front of security. They cannot 
understand how those so strong, 
cious, and self-helpful, in an unguarded 
state, should require vigilance and re- 
striction when possessed of added knowl- 
edge, higher responsibilities, and legal 
protectors. The freedom of our wedded 
women should be as broad and full as that 
of the unwedded. Domesticity should 
regulate itself. The cord of loyalty bind- 
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ing love can.ot be stretched very far with- 
out breaking ; and when it breaks, love is 
released. A man and woman are married 
to each other, not to all their acquaintances 
and every curious gossip. It is fair to 
presume that they know what they wish, 
and that they can arrange their affairs 
without intermediation. ‘The liberty they 
are generally willing to give the one to 
the other, they are restrained from giving 
by the question of appearances. From 
this deference to the society they secretly 
despise, they insure mutual weariness and 
dissonance, and forego likewise the sat- 
isfuction and advancement they might 
have gained by taking more personal and 
spiritual latitude. Beside the nuptial 
altar too often yawns the tomb of wom- 
an’s progress, and, strangely and sadly 
enough, she assists at its burial without 
protest or complaint. 

Isolation, drudgery, self-renunciation, 
material household cares are as inimical 
tu the wife and mother as conventionality 
is to the sex at large. Hebe and Iphige- 
nia dwell in the soul of every woman; 
but the daughter of Jove is liable to be 
crushed by the sister of Orestes. The 
goddess of youth needs to be encouraged ; 
the priestess of Diana will provide for 
herself. Hebe had companionship, and 
was happy. Iphigenia moped at ‘Tauris, 
and believed in images from heaven. 

Companionship keeps Hebe in the heart 
of woman and in the home of the wife. 
We can see its healthful effect in Italy 
and France as well as Germany. Italian 
and French women develop most after 
wedlock, for then they enter upon a two- 
sided life, and substitute experience for 
authority. They have a range beyond 
the kitchen and the nursery, or the mo- 
diste and small talk. They take part (I 
speak of the cultivated, of course) in the 
real business of life; in the things that 
are universal; in the circumstances that 
make history. They exert influence be- 
yond the domestic circle ; are the partners 
of men and destiny in creating events. 

Especially has this been true in France, 
where women have masculine minds and 
feminine hearts. Women there have 
been for centuries the companions of 
men to the fullest. They have turned 
from gallantry to conic sections, from 
gossip to geology, from tending flowers to 
the dialogues of Plato. They have oecu- 
pied themselves with the highest prob- 
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lems in astronomy no less than with the 
subtlest sentiment of the affections. They 
have inspired the Academy as well as the 
Hotel de Rambouillet. Rochefoucauld, 
Voiture, Balzac, Godeau, Ménage, St. 
Evremond, Corneille, and Descartes are 
not more familiar than Catherine de Vi- 
ronne, Charlotte de- Montmorency, the 
Countess de la Seize, Mile. Scudéry, Mme. 
de Sévigné, and a brilliant array of pré- 
cieuses. Minuets and mathematics, love 
and logic, poetry and politics have alike 
occupied the women of Paris, and occupy 
them still; making the centre of gayety 
and the capital of civilization the abode 
of sexual equality and the home of com- 
panionship. 

Nobody has been ingenious enough to 
discover that French women are in any 
way masculine, constant as has been their 
association with men and common as 
their pursuits and studies have been to 
both. Their fault, if fault it be, has been 
rather excess of feminineness ; indicating 
that communion with the opposite sex 
not only stimulates the intellect but 
deepens the heart. She who can reason 
as well as feel, analyze as well as sym- 
pathize; who has the gauge of specula- 
tion with the plummet of sentiment ; who 
has at once insight and syilogism at 
command, must own an ineffable charm 
and unfold an exhaustless variety. She 
is the peer of all, the sovereign by attrac- 
tion, the friend of the scholar, the darling 
of the philosopher, the ideal of the poet. 
The kisses of beauty, sings Firdusi, are 
like the nectar of the gods; but they 
must fall from eloquent lips ere they in- 
toxicate the brain. 

Certain conservative ultraists are in- 
clined to see danger where the sexes com- 
mingle; believing that the tendency of 
the strong, whether human or brute, is to 
prey upon the weak. These are the cyn- 
ics flaunting in the robes of the benevo- 
lent; the true misogynists who, pretend- 
ing to help women, lead them to their 
harm. ‘These are the hydrophobists who 
dam the stream and cause destructive 
floods. What they want done Islamism 
did long ago. The social customs it en- 
tails rigorously divide the sexes. Women 
go not abroad unless veiled by the yash- 
mak, and to speak to a man under the 
sky is a stain on conduct. They are held 
as marketable commodities, possessed but 
by those who can pay their price. So 
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zealously guarded, so wistfully cherished, 
they should be patterns, if segregation be 
correct. Their mere physical existence, 
their absolute mental vacuity, their con- 
finement in harems, prove their condi- 
tion; and their appreciation is shown by 
the Mussulmanic creed that they are des- 
titute of souls. ‘Travellers in the East 
cannot have forgotten the painful degra- 
dation of the women—a degradation so 
deep as to be unconscious of itself. Wives 
or concubines, it matters not; they differ 
in name alone. The custom is so dehas- 
ing that the station is immaterial. The 
woman treated as if she had no soul soon 
becomes sdulless. The odalisques of the 
Orient are little above the quadrumane, 
except m the faculty of speech. Even 
speech is superfluous, if not adverse to 
them, since silence would shroud the pos- 
sibilities they have lost. 

A lesson and a moral might be gathered 
from the East in respect to the sensual 
subjection of women. From what they 
are brought to by ordinary separation 
from men may be inferred, antithetically, 
the elevation women may reach by the 
largest Set Beyroot 
against Berlin, or Constantinople against 
Paris, and the contrast is’ sufficiently 
striking. But put them in opposition to 
the Boston or New York of the coming 
century, and you have the nadir and ze- 
nith of civilization. 

The ages have echoed the railing 
against marriage. Every radical of to- 
day batters it with argument, and, failing 
of these, attacks it with denunciations. 
It would be wiser to assail the married, 
for the defect is in them, not in the in- 
sticution. Respecting it, may be truly 
said that many are called but few are 
chosen. Wedlock is called a lottery be- 
cause the great mass are unable to distin- 
guish between blanks and prizes, and be- 
cause they are unwilling to wait for the 
drawing. It is asserted that the propor- 
tion of harmonious to inharmonious mar- 
riages is as one to twenty, and that the 
union which fulfils its promise is too rare 
to admit of ratio. When companionship 
of the sexes in youth and maturity is 
widely established, Hymen will be less in- 
voked ; but Minerva will be more consult- 
ed. They who enter into bonds will un- 
derstand beforehand the nature and re- 
sponsibility of their bondage, and will 
look to sympathy and love that it be light- 


companionship. 
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ly borne. Companionship is the best ca- 
tholicon for the ills of wedlock. It is at 
once preventiveand remedy. ‘Taken early 
it preserves; taken late it heals. An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 


cure; but an ounce of cure is worth 


twenty pounds of prevention unadminis- 


tered. 

How the present sum of human wretch- 
edness has accumulated, challenges con- 
jecture ; but that it is perpetuated by ill- 
assorted marriage, is self-evident. If the 
peopling of the planet could be begun 
again, comparative contentment might be 
secured to the race by proper sexual ad- 
justment. It is all the pleasanter to con- 
template what might be, for the reason 
that the possibility must be hypothetical 
and the deductions made to match the 
hue of our perceptions. Still, as mis- 
takes arise from ignorance, and produce 
misery, whatever tends to prevent mis- 
takes should be hailed with exultation. 
To marriage many of us owe what we 
ought not to be, and would not be, could 
we help it. If we who are born out of 
parallel with nature, could have prevailed 
upon some of our ancestot#—perhaps not 
very remote—to have found each other 
out before instead of after marriage, what 
inealeulable gainers we should have been ! 
We are wiser than they, of course, and 
might have given them valuable counsel ; 
for, if not in advance of our own, we are 
certainly in advance of their time. That 
our advice was not asked respecting their 
connubial intentions, is purely our mis- 
chance. But then it is the same as to our 
advent into being. One of the inalienable 
and unattainable rights of every child is 
to decide for itself whether it wants to be 
born or not ; and the establishment of this 
right will be the exordium to the millen- 
nium of individuality. 

The close companionship of some of our 
forefathers and foremothers would have 
enhanced our contemporaneous satisfac- 
tion, or, which might have been still bet- 
ter, have kept us in chaos. Life in itself 
is not desirable, and with an unhappy 
temperament and surroundings, which we 
have not power to change, is infinitely 
worse than no life at all. Since we are 
not in a position to have compelled the 
intimate ante-matrimonial acquaintance 
of our predecessors, we may make some 
reparation to ourselves by striving to in- 
sure the early introduction to que another 
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of persons impelled to housekeeping on 
the cudperative plan. It is never too late 
to attempt reform, and the fact that there 
have been so many indiscreet marriages 
is a new reason fur laboring in the inter- 
est of sagacivus ones. 

Over the temple of Hymen should be 
written, ‘* Know thyself, O Man, and her 
thou wouldst wed, ere thou enter here! ” 
The inscription can be obeyed only through 
companionship, which, continued with 
sympathy, must reveal that mutual knowl- 
edge whereon rests the duality of content. 
Communion of the sexes begets commu- 
nity of advantage and happiness, and 
trausmits it to posterity forever. We 
benefit succeeding generations more than 
we can tell by allying ourselves with Na- 
ture to procreative ends. The benison of 


congenial mating is reproduced for all 
time; it permeates the future as does 
sunshine space descending through dim- 


mest distance in favor and fertility. 

The discords that lie between countless 
couples from lack of acquaintance with 
each other may be exorcised by the adjur- 
ation of companionship. They may make 
amends for past in the present; they 
may begin, fhough late, their spiritual 
studies ; they may come to a reciprocal 
comprehension by doing together what 
they have done apart. Attention on one 
side may awake interest on the other. 
The heart answers to the mind, and af- 
fection springs from consideration often. 
By steady communion they may fall in 
love anew; the honeymonth may come 
alter years of united disunion. Extrange- 
ment ends where communion begins; the 
darkness of misunderstanding is dispelled 
by the radiance of intercourse. 

Seropa and Selucius, entangled in sen- 
timentalism and striving to get out, tum- 
bled into each others’ arms and a priest 
pronounced them one. They soon discov- 
ered they were two, however, and that 
almost the only thing they had in com- 
mon was their name. They clashed to- 
gether like hostile swords ; rancor sapped 
their peace, and antipathy shot bolts of 
ice into their being. They wrangled and 
quarrelled until crimination, growing irk- 
sume, was succeeded by a state of armed 
neutrality. In due season they despised 
one another too sincerely tu dispute or 
scold, and stupid society called them 
happy because they were silent. When 
they had settled down to substantial and 
voiceless enmity, a child came to them 
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uninvited and unwelcome. (What demon 
is it that sends to the unloving that which 
should not be, save as the pledge of mu- 
tual love?) The little stranger, if house- 
hold sentiment were always true, would 
have drawn these sundered souls together. 
It pushed them further apart instead, 
and its wail, in the night of its neglect, 
sounded like an inarticulate questioning 
of the purpose of its birth. It eried 
itself to inanition, and slipped out of the 
world it had made a mistake in entering. 
The mysteries of the impenetrable are 
merciful as well as cruel—never more 
merciful than when it takes back the life 
which is ungrateful to its begetters. 

Other children came and tarried in 
their pilgrimage, Their infant innocence, 
their opening years, their appeal for af- 
fection, their natural claim upon their 
parents restored not what these had irre- 
coverably lost. Placed between two jar- 
ring natures, they caught the prevailing 
discord, in addition to inheriting an ante- 
natal repugnance to their surroundings 
and their own blood which time and re- 
straint but served to augment. Fated by 
temperament to unhappiness, carrying 
spiritual burthens foreed upon them, 
armed against their own peace, they pass 
through fretful childhood and morbid 
youth to discontented maturity ; marry in 
turn, and have offspring as unbalanced 
and dissatisfied as themselves; and so the 
line of disharmony and infelicity is con- 
tinued for ages. All this for want of 
early and proper acquaintance between 
Seropa and Selucius. What woes innu- 
merable and endless would their compan- 
ionship have saved ! 

Men are humaner and nobler, women 
finer and lovelier to-day than since Time 
began. But still they improve. The 
ideal man and woman are yet to be reach- 
ed; and when they are, the man will be 
more a woman, tlie woman more a man 
than now. He will be purer, tenderer, 
more loyal, more self-sacrificing; she 
will be stronger, calmer, juster, broader. 
He will think more in his heart; she 
will feel more through her mind. They 
will be nearer together, but not less dis- 
tinct. They will be brother and sister, 
lover and sweetheart, husband and wife 
as they have never been—spiritual peers, 
occupants of the same plane; gaining by 
coordination, rising by mutual help. 
This development will come from com- 
munion and contiguity, by and through 
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which man will give what woman wants, 
and woman grant what she well can 
spare. 

In that fair future his gibes, aimed at 
her weakness, vanity, and frivolity, will 
be exceeding few; her arraignments of 
him for grossness, perfidy, and selfishness 
will be rarely heard. Companionship 
will have rendered the sexes just, con- 
scientious, truthful to each other; will 
have taken flippant flattery from the 
lip, and put cordial appreciation in the 
mind; will have substituted voices for 
echoes, purposes for words, aspirations 
fur assumptions. Companionship will 
have served as instruction, reason, and 
intuition. It will have unravelled the 
social skein which conventionality has 
tangled, and clearly demonstrate the ab- 
strusest theorems of sexual relation. 

Then they who marry will be likely to 
be mated; and they who wed will woo 
and be won, not by shallow artifices, gild- 
ed shams, and tinselled hypocrisy, but by 
frank manners, candid speech, and open 
conduct. Woman will no longer be a 
pretty plaything for an idle hour, nor man 
a purse to be handled softly while stuffed 
with coin, and cast away when lean from 
lavishment. 

Companionship once established, mere 
gallantry will give place to sincere es- 
teem, wordy adulation to luminous un- 
derstanding, superficial theories to pro- 
found conviction. Women will not clamor 
for their rights, nor men be agitated lest 
the sanctuaries of society be invaded. 
The sexes will be so well informed ard so 
firmly seated that one will not need to ask, 
nor the other wish to withhold. Having 
pleasures and pursuits in common, their 
concerns must be likewise. Habit and 
familiarity will fix their unity. and they 
will move and blend together like sound 
and the acoustic wave. 

In a Greek fable, Lyrene was beautiful 
and Protyrus strong. Descended from 
the gods, and reared in Paphos, they met 
in the temple of Minerva when their youth 
was fresh, and their renown had preceded 
them. ‘I know thee for Lyrene,’’ said 
he; ‘‘ for thy wondrous loveliness pro- 
claims thee to the world.”’ 

** And thou art Protyrus,’’ she answer- 
ed, ‘‘ since in thy presence I detect the 
effluence of the divine.”’ 

‘““ We were born for one another,’’ ex- 
claimed the youth. ‘‘ Give me thy hand, 
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Lyrene, and we will wander over earth, 
sufficient to ourselves, and seeking the 
wiil of Jove,” 

** T believe thee, Protyrus ; but we have 
yet to study art and eloquence and poe- 
try. Fair and nobleas we seem, we must 
match ourselves with others, ere we learn 
if what we love be worthy.”’ 

Lyrene’s counsel was accepted. They 
parted without naming time or place for 
other meeting ; convinced that, if their 
admiration and affection held, the kindly 
deities would, in proper season, bring 
them face to face. For years they wan- 
dered wherever wisdom might be gleaned, 
and beauty viewed. They bore fatigue 
and toil serenely in cause of truth and 
love, and, favored of Olympus, their first 
youth remained. 

Men sighed for Lyrene’s smile, and 
women worshipped Protyrus’s stalwart 
form. The philosophers praised them ; 
even the Cynics forgot to snarl. Con- 
stantly they heard of one another; and 
yet their paths lay different, as if the 
Moirai had so ordered. Lyrene was be- 
sought on every hand to wed, and maid- 
ens strangely fair were wont to follow 
Protyrus, until he turned them back with 
dulcet words which would not be denied. 

At last, in Athens they encountered, 
and their fame of beauty, grace, and elo- 
quence was scattered through all Greece. 
The noblest citizens crowned them with 
garlands, and begged them to harangue 
the multitude upon a certain day within 
the fragrant shadows of the Parthenon. 
They spoke at the appointed time before a 
mighty concourse, and even critical 
Athens was unable to decide which one 
should bear the palm. Much as they 
were worshipped, when seen together, the 
men who adored Lyrene, and the women 
who pronounced Protyrus Apollo’s son, 
proclaimed them destined by the gods for 
one another. 

Then Protyrus said, ‘‘ See, Lyrene, the 
voice of mortals echoes Heaven's behest.” 

With this they clasped each other close 
about. The deities approved; and that 
the noble pair might be henceforth as was 
decreed, Jove launched a bolt that melted 
them in one. They stood transfigured to 
the Athenian gaze. Lyrene had Proty- 
rus’s strength, Protyrus Lyrene’s beauty 
owned; but which was he, and which 
was she, no human eye could tell. 

Junius Henri Browns. 
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“T was a dull rainy evening in the 
spring of 1861. A few determined 
lovers of music were assembled in the New 
York Academy of Music to listen to the 
closing performance of a brief and unsuc- 
cessful season of Italian opera. Thesmall 
isolated groups that formed the audieuce 
looked lust amid the massive white and 
gold pillars of the auditorium, the pro- 
scenium boxes yawned, empty, dimly light- 
ed, and cavernous, and the scattered oceu- 
pants of the parquet had each a rdw or 
two of chairs from which to select their 
seats. The season, thanks to the charms 
of a young prima donna, a débutante with 
a fair face and a lovely voice, and to the 
engagement of a veteran tenor possessed 
of two notes and a half anda great deal 
of science, remains of the qualities which 
had gained him his European reputation, 
had at first promised to be a brilliant suc- 
cess; but the fall of Sumter had crushed 
the manager’s hopes into the dust. The 
curtain had risen on the first act of the 
mighty tragedy of the Rebellion, and the 
people were watching the first movements 
of the actors on that terrible stage with 
interest too great and too deeply absorbed 
to be turned aside for the duleet strains 
of an opera or the commonplace excite- 
ments of a play. 

Yet, under any other circumstances, thé 
performance that evening would have been 
deemed worthy of admiration. The opera 
was ** Lucia di Lammermoor,” and, as it 
was one in which all the singers were well 
versed, it was going off with considerable 
smoothness and no lack of spirit. The 
antiquated tenor, with that perversity 
which is usually displayed by singers with 
worn and uncertain had been 
seized with a fit of enthusiasm or of inspi- 
ration, and was singing ina manner worthy 
of the golden days of his prime. And the 
prima donna, despite her heavy black 
tresses and dark flashing eyes, in her 
youth, her beauty, and her immature and 
almost childish grace, was as winning a 
representative of the hapless heroine as 
one could easily find. Her voice and act- 
ing, though both were as yet undeveloped 
and still much in need of cultivation, bore 
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traces of those qualities which are essen- 
tial to the formation of a great singer. 
The first, a elear pure soprano, lacking, it 
is true, both force and finish in the lower 
notes, was of singularly fine quality and 
marvellously expressive; and her acting, 
uneven like her singing, was, like it, pas- 
sionate, spontaneous, and at times of thril- 
ling power, while the unmistakable aroma 
of genius pervaded her rendition both 
of the vocal and dramatie portions of her 
réle. Everything, it is true, was imma- 
ture, unfinished ; it was a promise rather 
than a performance, but it was a promise 
of surpassing excellence in the future. 
All the elements of suceess were there, 
chaotic, erude, unpliable, unserviceable 
as yet, but most real. 

Louise Delmar was a New England 
girl, with just enough French blood in her 
veins to kindle the natural coldness of ber 
ancestral temperament into a genial glow, 
and to lend her glances and movements an 
unstudied and bewitching vivacity. She 
was the daughter of a merchant who had 
failed in 1857, and had died broken-heart- 
ed in consequence of that failure. She 
lost her mother a few years later, but kind 
and sympathizing friends had come for- 
ward to aid the little orphan and to fur- 
ther the efforts which even at that early 
age she was called upon to maké to sap- 
port herself, and later, as her musical 
gifts asserted themselves, to assist ber in 
procuring the tuition necessary to de- 
velop those gifts. Her one sole relative, 
a maiden aunt who was very deaf and 
rather stupid, acted as a duenna for her 
lovely niece, and east over her profes 
sional wanderings the shadow of respect- 
ability. Only the shadow was needed, for 
Louise possessed the reality. Nature had 
not only bestowed upon her the perilous 
gift of genius in addition to her voice and 
beauty, but had also blessed her with gifts 
which but seldom accompany artistic 
graces, namely, a high sense of rectitude, 
perfect purity of soul, and a wonderful 
fund of strong common sense ; and thus 
armed, this seventeen-year-old girl was 
prepared to go forth to fight the battle 
of life, and to conquer fate in despite of 
adverse and discouraging circumstances. 
Destiny was even then beckoning her on- 
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ward to foreign shores, and commanding 
her to leave behind her her early friends 
and protectors; but her best and truest 
friend would cleave to her still, that friend 
ef which Bulwer’s Richelieu speaks ex- 
altingly in the dark hour of his fortunes, 
the indomitable soul, not of Armand Du- 
plessis, but of Louise Delmar. 

Destiny had indeed decreed that Louise 
should quit her native land. An engage- 
ment of an unusually tempting character, 
and terms far more lucrative than are 
usually offered to young singers during 
their first season, had been proffered for her 
acceptance. The unsettled state of social 
affairs as well as political ones caused 
by the war, was a death-blow to art in 
any shape in the United States for a sea- 
son or two at least ; and by the terms of 
her contract she was to sing a certain 
number of nights in each of the principal 
cities in Italy, winding up with a series 
of performances in St. Petersburg. It 
was a speculation on the part of an enter- 
prising manager, an ltalian by birth, who 
saw in the personal and yocal charms of 
Louise Delmar a mine of purest gold to 
whoever should be so fortunate as first to 
obtain possession. 

And yet, notwithstanding her devotion 
to her profession and the tempting nature 
of Signor Morulli’s offers, the young girl 
still hesitated. Might it not be that the 
voice and the beauty that so charmed the 
public, would be reserved to gladden and 
brighten the smaller yet diviner sphere 
of a husband’s heart and a happy home? 
Was there not one for whom Louise Del- 
mar was ready to sacrifice hopes of future 
wealth and renown, the profession that 
she already loved with all the ardor of a 
true artist, the glow and excitement of 
her stage life, and to accept instead the 
quiet existence and homely duties of wife? 
It was for this that she paused and procras- 
tinated and roused the irascible Morulli 
toa pitch of frenzied excitement. But the 
moment for decisive action had come ; the 
opera company of which she was a mem- 
ber was about to be dissolved, and the fiery 
Italian had announced to her his deter- 
mination to have a decisive answer from 
her that very night. And her resolution 
had also been taken. That night she 
would learn the truth; she would ascer- 
tain at once and definitely whether the 
stniles and soft whispers and petits soins 
of which she had been the object, meant 
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anything more serious than the caress- 
ing admiration of a confirmed old bache- 
lor for a pretty girl some twenty years his 
junior. 

New York society, at least the musical 
portion of it, bad been vastly exercised to 
give a proper answer to that very ques- 
tion. Horace Fielding was a member of 
one of the oldest families of New York. 
He was well-looking, and possessed a 
small fortune, which enabled him to spert 
the most fashionable of dress-coats, the 
freshest of boutonniéres, and the most im- 
maculate of gloves on all occasions. His 
taste for music amounted toa passion ; he 
performed well on two or three instru- 
ments, composed small canzonets and easy 
galops with some taste and skill, and 
would have taken singing lessons had not 
Providence denied him the gift of a voice. 
During a society career of about twenty- 
five years, he had never missed an oper- 
atic performance of any importance in 
New York, and might have been said to 
have never truly lived till the Academy 
oi Music on Fourteenth street was erect- 
ed. He was a perfect oracle in musical 
circles, and no rising singer, whether pro- 
fessional or amateur, was voted a decided 
success till Horace Fielding had _ pro- 
nounced favorably respecting his or her 
pretensions. Although over forty, he was 
still a very fine-looking man, with jet 
black hair, fine teeth (all of which were 
his own), good features, and peculiarly 
pleasing manners, which varied toward 
ladies as best suited his purposes, from 
loverlike devotion to paternal tenderness. 
He was a practical flirt, and no man _bet- 
ter than he knew the right moment for 
discarding the first manner and assuming 
the second ; for casting aside the ardent 
admirer to become the elderly and confi- 
dential friend. His dark eyes, expressive 
features, white teeth, and graceful bear- 
ing were all useful in getting up the first 
character, while his thirty-seven years and 
long social experience came neatly into 
play for the second. The truth was, he 
had no inclination for matrimony ; he was 
too mach of an old bachelor, too confirm- 
ed in his luxurious habits and dilettunte 
tastes, to feel willing to relinquish any of 
his cherished luxuries and enjoymenis for 
the sake of securing a wife, who, after 
all, might turn out anything but an 
agreeable addition to his possessions. Yet 
from the time that Louise Delmar had 
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made her first appearance in the musical 
circles of New York, and been hailed as a 
rising star of unusual lustre in the artistic 
firmament, his attentions to her had been 
s0 constant, his manner so empressé, and 
his devotion so real, that society in 
amazement felt itself forced to contem- 
plate the possibility of Horace Fielding’s 
actually committing the unpardonable 
folly of matrimony. That he should feel 
willing to give up his pet elegances, his 
faultless attire, dainty rooms, delicate 
fare, and unlimited gloves, to take in 
exchange a wife, and that wife a girl of 
no social position, and who would bring 
him as a dower only youth and beauty, a 
loving heart and a clear, strong, practical 
brain—such an idea was agonizing, and 
society refused to entertain it for a mo- 
ment. 

And society was right, as she usually is 
respecting such actions on the part of her 
votaries. Horace Fielding was really, for 
him, very much in love. There was a 
freshness and sweetness about this young, 
unsophisticated, unconventional nature, 
which charmed his soul, satiated as it was 
with the artificial atmosphere of boudoirs 
and drawing-rooms, and with the more 
powerful perfumes of hothouse-bred exot- 
ics. Keenly alive as his nature was to 
the enchantments of the art to which he 
was so devoted, he had not failed to recog- 
nize in Louise Delmar one of those excep- 
tionally gifted beings in whom both the 
mental and physical qualities necessary 
for the formation of a great artist were 
united. Her vocal and dramatic gifts, 
her tireless energy, her undaunted perse- 
verance, all gave promise of a future of 
artistic excellence. And, moreover, both 
blushing cheek and radiant eyes had re- 
vealed to him the secret of that innocent 
yet ardent soul, and he knew that Louise 
Delmar loved him. 

And yet he had not the slightest idea 
of marrying her. He was not rich enough 
to be able to support a wife in the luxuri- 
ous style which had become to him a sec- 
ond nature, and to do Mr. Fielding justice, 
he had too much real refinement to per- 
mit of his ever for a moment contemplat- 
ing the possibility of achieving a fortune 
by means of his wife’s yoice. No; if he 
married Miss Delmar he would, of course, 
take her at once from the stage, and then 
(he shuddered inwardly as, fresh from 
the fascinations of Louise’s beauty and 
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sprightliness, he once took the matter into 
serious consideration) would commence a 
routine of cheap boarding houses, shabby 
clothes, squalling infants, economy, and 
wretchedness. So he dismissed the idea 
with a sigh, dined at his club with rather 
less appetite than usual, and refrained 
from going to see Miss Delmar that even- 
ing in ‘* Linda di Chamounix.’’ 

And the lady herself—how fared it with 
the young girl whose heart was thus be- 
ing weighed in the balance against ease, 
luxury, and self-indulgence, and which 
was slowly but surely rising in the scale ? 
She was not ignorant of the struggle 
which was taking place in Horace Field- 
ing’s breast; she saw that he was deeply, 
truly interested in her ; and while she was 
too clear-sighted, too sensible not to be 
conscious of the weakness and imperfec- 
tions of his nature, like a true woman she 
loved him in spite of all. But the days 
of alternate hopes and fears, of indecision, 
of waiting, were all past. That night, 
nay, that very hour, she was resolved to 
know the truth. 

Her part in the opera was over, and she 
stood in her dressing-room, still arrayed 
in the flawing white muslin robes and sat- 
in sash which custom has prescribed as 
the proper attire for the poor, maddened 
Lucy Ashton. Her dark, rich tresses, the 
most striking of her many personal 
charms, flowed as yet in unbound masses 
over her shoulders; her cheek was flushed 
with a feverish scarlet that glowed 
through the simulated pallor of her com- 
plexion; and her large, dark eyes shone 
with an unnatural justre. On the dress- 
ing-table before her lay a folded paper ; it 
was the contract with Morulli. 

** To-night or never! ’’ had the manager 
said as he laid the document before her. 
**To-night or never!’’ had the inward 
voice of Louise Delmar’s soul replied. 

She caught up the pen which lay in 
readiness beside the paper, and hastily 
wrote a few lines uponacard. Her aunt, 
Mrs. Cramer, who sat quietly knitting in 
a corner of the dressing-room, looked up 
in amazement at the hurry and ‘excite- 
ment apparent in her movements ; but 
Louise did not heed her. She summoned 
one of the call boys, placed the card in his 
hands, and told him to give it to Mr. 
Fielding. Then she began to twist up 
her redundant tresses, but suddenly de- 
sisting, she let them fall again over her 
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shoulders and sat down to wait in eager 
and impatient expectation. 

She was not forced to wait long. There 
was a tap at the door; the handle was 
turned and Horace Fielding stood befure 
her. Handsome in person, faultless in 
attire, fascinating in manner, with smil- 
ing countenance and dégayé air, he was 
the very ideal of the man of society, the 
butterfly born to grace a parterre and to 
hover around the fairest flowers of a gar- 
den. Such men have their place in the 
world, as have also the butterflies. They 
adorn, they charm, they please, they 
amuse; they are of no earthly use, but 
then neither are the butterflies. Yet 
both are pleasing in their way, both set 
off the lovely blossoms around which they 
delight to linger. The world would be 
incomplete without such creatures ; they 
have their niche in the vast temple of 


creation, though a very small one ; and if 


they are neither useful nor great nor no- 
ble, they are at least agreeable and very 
nice. 

Louise arose to greet her visitor. 
took her hand and pressed it warmly. 

‘*T should have come to you even had 
you not sent for me,”’ he said enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘* How divinely you sang that last 
aria! But there is one passage that I 
think should be rendered a little more 
piano, pianissimo in fact,’’ and he ham- 
med a bar or two. ** But I am hypercri- 
tical. Go on only as you have commenced, 
Louise, and the world will see that mu- 
sical stars, unlike other luminaries, can 
rise in the West.”’ 

‘“*T hope I did not disturb you, Mr. 
Fielding, or encroach too much upon 
your time. I wished to ask your ad- 
vice respecting a matter of great im- 
portance.”’ 

‘**T shall be only too happy to give it, 
my dear little friend, if only it be of any 
value to so sensible and intelligent a girl 
as yourself.” The paternal manner was 
in full force now, and he bent over the 
hand which he still held with an assump- 
tion of courtly grace that would have done 
honor to Sir Charles Grandison himself. 
Calmly drawing her hand away, Louise 
eontinued : 

** ] wished to ask your opinion relative 
to this engagement which Morulli offers 
me. He has given me his ultimatum, and 
expects an answer to-night. Will you 
not oblige me by looking over this con- 
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tract and telling me what you think of 
the terms he offers, and what you would 
advise me to do?” 

So then the decisive moment had come 
at last. Either he must part with Louise 
Delmar, and probably forever, or he must 
take her to his heart as his wife. He 
took the paper and unfolded it, but his eyes 
wandered from the written lines to the 
fair form before him, the bright embodi- 
ment of youth and beauty and genius. 
Notwithstanding her apparent calm, it 
was easy to see that Louise was laboring 
under strong though repressed excite- 
ment, and the flush and glow of restrain- 
ed emotion lent an added splendor to her 
beauty. Wonderfully lovely she looked 
as she stood there in her snowy robes, 
with the dark veil of her unbound hair 
sweeping around her, and with that un- 
natural and feverish lustre shining in her 
eyes and painted in richest rose hues on 
her cheek. As he looked, his resolution 
faltered. Wild dreams of domestic bliss 
and simple pleasures and homely joys 
chased each other through his brain, and 
for a moment he cherished an idea of 
clasping that fair form to his heart, and 
of bidding her spurn the allurements of 
art and fame to live only for him. The 
delusion, however, was but momentary. 
Calm good sense, reason, reflection, self- 
interest, resumed their sway; and he laid 
the paper down, and his eyes met the 
steadfast gaze of Louise Delmar’s burning 
orbs with a glance of kindly interest and 
friendly feeling. 

** Accept, by all means,”’ he said. ‘* We 
shall be sorry to lose our nightingale, but 
America is no place for art at present. 
You will return to us in a few years from 
now with added charms and a matured 
and developed talent. A few years of 
European training and experience is all 
that you now need to perfect your genius 
aud to give it its fullest development.” 

**But pause—reflect a moment, Mr. 
Fielding,’ she said in that calm, cold 
tone which belied so strangely her glow- 
ing cheeks and glittering eyes. ‘ Do 
you indeed believe that the career of an 
artiste isa happy one? If I go now from 
my native land, I leave behind me all ties 
of friendship and of kindred, I sacrifice 
my life to my art. The woman will be- 
come merged in the prima donna, the 
public life will destroy the domestic one, 
for I am not one who will enter half- 
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hearted upon any career. To-night de- 
cides my future life.”’ 

*¢And I counsel you to decide thus,” 
cried Horace Fielding, pointing to the 
prper that lay folded upon the table. 
** Go and fulfil your destiny! The world 
has need of your genius, and you your- 
self are no silly household dove to brood 
away your days in the soft warmth of 
some domestic nest; no, you are one of 
the song birds that must sing and soar in 
the wide sunshine and the open air.” 

** And that set their breasts against a 
thorn that they may sing with due pa- 
thos. ‘Thanks for your counsel, Mr. Field- 
ing. The pen, if you please; now hand 
me the inkstand. Thanks.’? And with 
a firm hand Louise Delmar signed the 
contract that was also a deed’ of separa- 
tion between herself and the man that she 
loved, and that she knew also loved her. 

‘Tt is done! ’’ she said, as the pen fell 
from her hand. 

** It isdone! ’’ echoed Horace Fielding, 
witha touch of feeling in his tone. ‘* And 
when do you sail; when shall I come to 
say good-by?”’ 

** We go next week. I say we, because 
my aunt, of course, accompanies me. 
Say farewell to me now, Mr. Tielding, 
for I shall be too much occupied to re- 
ceive visitors befure I depart.”’ 

** And must it indeed be? must I say 
good-by now? Dear child, no friend will 
watch your onward progress with more 
intense interest than will I, your first, 
and, | may add, most appreciative admi- 
rer.”’ 

** Good-by,’’ repeated Louise, extending 
her hand. He took it and raised it, with 
« tender yet respectful gallantry, to his 
lips. 

** Good-by. When next we meet you 
will be a great prima donna, the Leonora, 
the Luerezia, the Norma of the day.”’ 

He took from his buttonhole a tiny bou- 
quet, formed of early spring flowers. 

** All faded—what a pity! Ah, here is 
one, a daisy, that is quite fresh. Let this 
little flower be the first of the many that 
await your future career, the first drop of 
the floral deluge that is to rain around 
you.”’ 

She took the little flower from his hand. 
Mute, motionless, yet with an unuttera- 
ble sorrow in her eyes, she saw him de- 
part. Then, as the door closed, she turn- 
ed to Mrs. Cramer : 
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** Aunt!”’ she cried, bending down so 
as to bring her lips near the deaf woman's 
ear, ‘* we sail for ltaly next week.” 

‘*] knew it!’? nodded the old lady. 
“*T knew it!” 

The young girl sank upon her knees on 
the floor, and burying her face on Mrs. 
Cramer’s lap, burst into a passion of 
tears. And from the stage where Edgar’s 
sorrows were nearing their close, rang a 
strain of mournful, dying sweetness : 

Tu che a Dio spiegasti l’ali 
O bell’ alma innamorata ! 

It sounded like the death-knell of o 

slain love. 


Part Il. 

WacutTeL was singing in ‘* Il Trova- 
tore!”’ 

To those who have never heard the 
great German tenor in this, the most in- 
spiring of his rdles, these words will 
convey no special meaning; but to those 
who have been so fortunate as to hearken 
to the upward leap of that glorious voice 
in the spirit-stirring strains of ‘* Di quel- 
la pira!”’ or have listened to the exqui- 
site pathos and tenderness of the mur- 
mured song wherewith the Troubadour 
soothes his gipsy mother to rest, that one 
phrase will recall an hour of intense de- 
light and unalloyed enjoyment. 

The Academy of Music, an edifice which 
replaces for New York the gorgeous strue- 
ture which has vanished in smoke and 
flame, was crowded on that evening to 
suffocation. The one purpose for which 
it was evidently built, namely, that of 
showing off the dresses of the ladies and 
enabling them to indulge in unrestricted 
conversation while the opera was still in 
progress, had been called into play to the 
fullest extent. Everybody was there, and 
everybody was in full dress. For once, 
New York society condescended to listen 
to the dulcet strains of a German voice ; 
but then the words were Italian, so fash- 
ion was satisfied and society was consoled. 
For is it not infra dig. for the gay set to 
listen to anything save [Italian opera? 
Let the singers be English, Swedish, Ger- 
man, or French, as you will, let them sing 
the music of German or French compos- 
ers, but in Heaven’s name let the words 
be Italian, or fashion will stop her dainty 
ears and refuse to listen. Real Italian 
opera, messieurs, if you please—Meyer- 
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beer, Mozart, Thomas, Gounod, interpret- 
ed by Nilsson, Duval, Santley, Capoul, 
Parepa, Wachtel, or Jamet ; but Italian, 
we implore—that is tosay, the words. A 
small concession, truly, to the prejudices 
of ** our best society.’’ 

And for once society failed to mistake 
the opera for a conversazione, and those 
who came to talk remained to listen. 
The voice of the great singer proved a 
spell too potent to be resisted, and flirta- 
tions ceased, beaux and belles refrained 
from noisy chat and uproarious laughter, 
and the proverbial pinfall might have 
been distinctly audible did pins ever fall 
from the well-adjusted toilets of the New 
York ladies. The curtain descended on 
the second act, and the long pent-up tor- 
rent of talk burst forth with renewed and 
resistless vigor. 

In one of the boxes on the grand tier 
sat a lady who was the observed of all ob- 
servers. Opera glasses were levelled at 
her, and whispered comments were ex- 
changed respecting her dress, her coiffure, 
her jewels, her beauty, and her general 
bearing. Yet criticism itself could find 
nothing to cavilat. She was in the prime 
of womanhood, and superbly handsome. 


A low, broad brow, from which the 


masses of silken raven-dark hair were 
gathered back in artistic, yet seemingly 
careless fashion; a small, finely-moulded 
head poised gracefully on shoulders of 
statuesque beauty and marble whiteness ; 
a complexion of the smooth, creamy tex- 
ture of a camellia leaf, just warmed on the 
cheek with a faint glow of rose color; 
great, dark, velvet-soft eyes, with heavy 
silken fringes ; a small, coral-hued, mobile 
mouth, with teeth of pearly purity and 
evenness ; such were the charms that were 
combined to make up an ensemble of al- 
most faultless loveliness. Her dress was 
composed of two shades of tea-rose silk, 
and a trailing spray of tea-roses, with 
drooping foliage and pendent clusters of 
buds, was fastened amid the heavy, dark 
braids that fell low upon her beautiful 
neck. Beside her sat an old lady in black 
satin with a ponderous cap of antiquated 
fashion, though trimmed with costly lace ; 
a quiet, solemn-looking old lady, who said 
nothing and seemed interested in nothing, 
and who took little naps at odd moments, 
in the most straightforward way possible, 
and without the slightest attempt at con- 
cealment. But there were few who cared 
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to notice the venerable dame's attacks of 
somnolence, for it had been whispered 
through the house that the fair woman at 
her side was the celebrated Viennese pri- 
ma donna, Louise Delmar, the gifted 
American whose splendid voice, dramatic 
genius, and great personal beauty had ac- 
quired for her a world-wide renown ; and 
people were too much occupied in gazing 
at the beautiful singer to notice the eccen- 
tricities of her chaperon. It was, besides, 
a well-known fact that Miss Delmar (for 
with rare good sense she refused to Ital- 
ianize her name, or even to style herself 
mademoiselle) would not appear in public 
during her stay in the United Staics, 
Some trifling but obstinate throat affec- 
tion had caused her physicians to prescribe 
for her a season of perfect rest; and an 
equally obstinate attack of home-sickness 
having seized upon her, she had returned 
for the first time in eleven years to visit 
her native land, that land from which she 
had gone forth a saddened, lonely girl, 
and to which she now returned a radiant 
woman, rich in all that fortune has to 
bestow, beautiful, famous, wealthy, and 
one of the world’s acknowledged queens 
of song. 

A little cluster of privileged acquaint- 
ances and adorers hastened, on the fall of 
the curtain, to pay their respects to Miss 
Delmar, and to chat for a few moments 
about the opera. Among them, graceful, 
débonnatre, and empressé as of old, might 
be seen Horace Fielding, still exquisitely 
attired and faultlessly gloved, but rather 
more wrinkled and a little less agile than 
he had been in the days when the great 
singer was but a girlish dé/utante. There 
was a purplish shine, too, among his 
carefully-arranged locks, that looked de- 
cidedly suspicious; and all the art of a 
Parisian coiffeur had evidently been ex- 
pended in the task of dissimulating an 
increasing thinness among the wavy hair 
that covered the summit of his well- 
shaped head. People were also rude 
enough to say that he was indebted to 
art, not nature, for the undimmed lustre 
of his dazzlingly white teeth ; but then his 
moustache was long and thick, and the 
truth of that report had never been fully 
ascertained. But he was still handsome, 
still agreeable, still as much of a ‘‘ socie- 
ty man”’ as ever, and yet his status in 
society was changed. Anxious mammas 
no longer looked upon him as a dangerous 
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person, a practised flirt whose arts might 
prove inimical to the peace of their young 
daughters ; on the contrary, he was now 
regarded as an eligible escort for a party 
of blooming damsels, or as a very good ob- 
ject for a young belle in her first season 
to practise her arts upon before essaying 
them in real earnest elsewhere. He was 
still considered a great acquisition toa 
dinner-party or a sozrée musicale, but 
balls and germans were adorned less fre- 
quently by his presence than they had 
been in bygone years. In fact, Horace 
Fielding was slowly but surely sinking 
into the position of an old beau, and the 
paternal manner which he had been ac- 
customed to assume with such success 
had now become second nature with him, 
and he only appeared as the ardent admir- 
er on rare occasions and by particular re- 
quest. 

** One wearies of ‘ Il Trovatore,’’’ re- 
marked young Winstanley to Louise Del- 
mar. ‘* The ‘anvil chorus,’ the gipsy, 
the feuds, and the murders that make up 
the plot, the hackneyed melodies that 
form the chief portion of the music—how 
tiresome it all is—except, indeed, when 
Wachtel is singing.”’ 

** And yet,’’ observed Horace Fielding, 
** the enthusiasm which it created at first 
was unbounded. I was at Les Italiens in 
Paris the night it was first produced in 
that city. Frezzolini was Leonora, Bau- 
earde the Manrico, Borghi Mamo the 
Azucena, and Graziani was Count di Lu- 
na. ‘The applause was tremendous, and 
after the Miserere the course of the opera 
was stayed by the frenzied plaudits of the 
audience and their cries for * Verdi! 
Verdi!’ le came forward to bow his 
acknowledgments—a dark-browed, hand- 
some Italian, in the very prime of life. 
Ah, that was seventeen—no, eigliteen 
years ago at the very least.”’ 

** And we are tired of this so praised 
music already,’’ said Louise Delmar. 
**When will‘ Fidelio’ become wearisome ? 
when will *‘ Don Giovanni’ or the ‘ Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ lose their freshness? ”’ 

** Your taste is entirely Germanized, I 
perceive, Miss Delmar,” said Mr. Win- 
stanley with a smile. 

**Not entirely. I find much that is 
charming in the best works of Donizetti 
and Bellini, and my admiration of the 
genius of Rossini, particularly in that 
work wherein it seems to have attained 
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its highest developmert— William Tell ’"— 
is unbounded. But I grow very weary of 
the prettinesses or the uproar that go far to 
make up the stock-in-trade of most modern 
composers.”’ 

‘* And you find nothing to admire in 
Verdi?’’ 

‘** Pardon me, I did not say so. There 
is a dramatic force, a grandioseness, a 
power about some of his best works that 
are worthy of all praise. His dramatic 
powers, particularly, are marvellous. Lis- 
ten to the contrasted passions that unite 
in the closing quartette in ‘ Rigoletto,’ 
for instance ; the despair and woe of Gilda, 
the revengeful mutterings of Rigoletto, 
the gay badinage and light-hearted love- 
making of the Duke and Magdalena, all 
interwoven into one grand ensemble; or 
the Miserere in this very opera, with the 
tolling bell and the funeral chant, blended 
with the wail of Leonora and the Trouba- 
dour’s sighed-forth farewell. Yet how 
unutterably frivolous and trivial some of 
his musie is—parts of * Rigoletto,’ for in- 
stance, and many of the numbers of ‘ La 
Traviata.’ ’’ 

‘* Heresy—heresy, Louise! ’’ cried Col- 
onel Wandsworth, an old and yalued 
friend of Miss Delmar’s, who at that mo- 
ment joined the group. ‘* How can you 
find a word in dispraise of ‘ La Traviata,’ 
when Nilsson has been singing in it so 
divinely ?”’ 

‘** So divinely! Ah, Colonel, you have 
touched on the one defect of the angelic 
Christine’s impersonation. Her Violetta 
is like no Traviata that ever lived, unless 
indeed it were La Valliere. Cold, celes- 
tial, pure—such is the maiden she repre- 
sents, a creature as unlike to La Dame 
aux Camellias as frost is to flame. The 
character does not suit her, so she created 
a Vivletta to suit herself. It is la Sainte 
Vierge trying to represent Magdalen.”’ 

‘*There never was a Violetta like Gaz- 
zaniga,’’ remarked Colonel Wandsworth. 
‘*T was in Philadelphia when she made 
her great success in that character six- 
teen yearsago. Never shall I forget her 
singing of the ‘Gran Dio!’ the wild, 
haggard face, the dilated eyes, the very 
ecstasy of despair and anguish that sound- 
ed in that frenzied ery, ‘Gran Dio! morir 
si giovane!’ It did not seem like a song, 
something written, set to music, and de- 
liberately studied, but rather like thespon- 
taneous outburst of all the pent-up agony 
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of a breaking heart. She was a great ac- 
tress—scarcely, however, a great singer, 
though there was a potent charm, a sin- 
gularly sympathetic quality about her 
voice.”’ 

** Did it ever occur to you, Colonel,” 
said Louise mischievously, ‘* that this 
thrilling song, the ‘ Gran Dio,’ is nothing 
more or less than a polka very slightly al- 
tered in the rhythm ?”’ 

** Nonsense, Louise. 
such things? Your prejudice 
Verdi quite carries you away.” 

** There is no prejudice in the matter, 
only simple truth. And did it never 
strike you that the baritone aria ‘ Di 
Provenza,’ in the same opera, is Von We- 
ber’s last waltz very slightly changed? 
But come—I will shock your Verdiesque 
tastes no more.”’ 

** And which composer of modern times 
do you most admire, Miss Delmar? ’’ ask- 
ed Horace Fielding. 

‘* My favorite among them all is Meyer- 
beer. How original, how powerful, how 
glorious is his music! How marvellously 


How can you say 
against 


he combines his grand effects, massing to- 
gether such rich harmonies, such volumes 
of sound, yet never degenerating into 


noise. His operas always remind me of 
the great pictures by Paul Veronese, such 
as the Marriage of Cana in the Louyre— 
the crowded scene, the rich coloring, the 
glow and splendor and grandiose effect 
of a magnificent festival.’’ 

‘* How would you compare him with 
Verdi—with Verdi in his best moments, [ 
mean ?”’ , 

‘* As I might compare Rembrandt with 
Gustave Doré, or Shakespeare with Vic- 
torien Sardou. One is tragedy—the other 
melodrama.”’ 

** And do you admire him as a listener 
merely, or as a prima donna—that is, as 
an interpreter of his music? ’”’ 

** My favorites, among all the characters 
I have yet essayed, have been Valentine 
in ‘Les Huguenots,’ and Catherine in 
‘ L’Etoile du Nord.’ But the cherished 
ambition of my heart is to appear as the 
Leonora of Beethoven's ‘ Fidelio.’ ”” 

** Tt is magnificent music, but ruinous, 
I am told, to the voice,’’ remarked Colonel] 
Wandsworth. ‘* Have acare, Louise, lest 
your ambition lose you your voice.”’ 

**1 think I would be willing to sacrifice 
five or six years of my artistic career to 
make a success in the ré/e of ‘ Fidelio.’ ”’ 
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** And I agree with you, Miss Delmar,” 
cried Horace Fielding, kindling intu en- 
thusiasm, ‘* It is the greatest work that 
has ever yet been given to the lyric stage! 
How glorious is the quartette in the first 
act, how weird and awful is the orches- 
tralaccompaniment to that scene in the sec- 
ond act where the disguised Leonora aids 
to dig her husband's grave! And then 
the duet that concludes that act—what a 
change—a burst of sunlight after a thun- 
der storm! What a very ecstasy of joy 
and love and rapture! ‘To me ‘ Fidelio’ 
is as dramatic as ‘ Macbeth.’ ”’ 

‘** Well, some day I hope to see you in 
the hose and doublet of this operatic Im- 
ogen, Louise,’’ said Colonel Wandsworth. 
‘** But see, there goes the curtain. We 
meet to-morrow night at Mrs. Beresford’s, 
I believe.””, And with bows and smiles 
and gestures of farewell the group dis- 
persed, leaving only Horace Fielding, who 
had taken his seat beside Louise and 
seemed determined to remain there. 

** | see you have honored my bouquet,”’ 
he whispered, looking down at the cluster 
of Boston rosebuds which she held. ‘I 
bribed your maid to tell me what dress 
you meant to wear this evening, and really 
those tea-roses match its shade as though 
they had been grown for that express pur- 
pose.”? 

She smiled and raised the beautiful 
blossoms to her face; but the business of 
the scene had fairly commenced, and both 
by precept and example she was careful 
to discourage the odious practice of talk- 
ing during the progress of a performance, 
sq she made no audible reply to his re- 
mark. 

Mrs. Beresford’s spacious rooms were 
crowded on the following evening, for 
the entertainment was given in honor of 
Miss Delmar, and it had been generally 
whispered about in the fashionable, as 
well as the musical circles of New York, 
that on the evening in question suciety 
would enjoy its first and probably its only 
opportunity of listening to the voice of 
the celebrated singer, she having pledged 
herself not to sing in public during the 
period of her congé, so anxious was the 
manager of the Vienna Opera House to 
insure the perfect restoration of her pow- 
ers. Nor was she herself willing to 
acquiesce in the exhausting demands 
made upon her by seme of her newly- 
made acquaintance, who we-e all anxious 
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to invite her to their entertainments, if 
only she would condescend to amuse their 
guests by way of paying for her invita- 
tion. But she had gladly, nay, eagerly 
offered to make an exception in favor of 
Mrs. Beresford, who was an elderly lady 
of large furtune and of corresponding be- 
nevolence, and to whose generosity and 
appreciation Louise had owed not only the 
first recognition of her gifts, but also the 
means to cultivate and develop them. 

And with gratitude and affection as the 
motive of her song, how superbly her 
magnificent voice poured forth its floods 
of sweetness. There was an enthusiasm, 
an inspiration about her singing which 
rendered it really marvelious, and those 
(and there were many) among that crowd- 
ed and brilliant assemblage who had 
heard her on the boards of the Grand 
Opera House in Vienna declared that she 
surpassed herself. Some there were, too, 
and among these last was Horace Field- 
ing, who remembered her début in the 
first stormy days of the war years; and 
they could scarcely realize that before 
them, in the brilliant, beautiful woman, 
whose splendid yoice and faultless method 
left nothing to be desired, they beheld the 
fragile, immature girl whose passionate, 
uneven singing and acting had charmed 
them so long ago. 

**The rosebud still shut within its 
green calyx, and showing only a few 
streaks of the pink loveliness within, is a 
very different thing from the half-opened 
rose in all the pride of its beauty and 
fragrance,’’ remarked Colonel Wands- 
worth, who took an almost paternal in- 
terest in the fortunes of Louise Delmar. 
‘* Happy are those who can detect the 
promise of the flower in the unopened 
bud. I believe you, like myself, Field- 
ing, appreciated Louise from the very 
first—did we not, old fellow?’ And the 
jovial Colonel in the joy of his heart went 
on to expatiate on this theme to the infi- 
nite pain of his hearer. 

Appreciate her! Had he not done so 
fully, had he not parted fiom her with a 
pang, stifling as he did so the wild im- 
pulse that had bidden him fold her to his 
heart and claim her as his own? As he 
looked upon her, the only woman whom 
he had ever really loved, memory exag- 
gerated at once the temptation and the 
pain. As he marked the splendor of her 
beauty and hearkened to the rich, fully- 
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developed notes of her song, and saw 
her surrounded by admirers and courted 
by the brilliant and fashionable among 
her own sex, he marvelled at his own 
blindness, and felt like reviling fortune 
for what he had lost? Yet had he lost it? 
Was it even yet too late? Had not Lou- 
ise Delmar loved him in those early days, 
and might not that first romance of her 
girlish life be susceptible of resuscitation? 

He approached her where she stood by 
the piano, the centre and attraction of an 
animated group. Young men were plead- 
ing for adance and inscribing their names 
on her ball tablets, old friends were press- 
ing forward to claim her notice, new ac- 
quaintances were doing their best to make 
themselves agreeable. In the midst of 
all the gay chat and laughter, Mrs. 
Beresford approached. 

**T come to beg for one more song— 
only one, Louise, and then we will adjourn 
to the ball-room. I do not wish to tax 
your kindness and willingness to oblige 
too far, but 1 must plead for one more 
song.”’ 

** And what shall it be?’’ asked the 
prima donna, seating herself at once at the 
instrument and running her fingers light- 
ly over the keys. ‘** Oh, 1 will accom- 
pany myself this once, Mrs. Beresford ; 
pray do not disturb poor Castrucci again, 
for he is far more fatigued than I'am. 
Now what shall I sing? ”’ 

‘*Something Italian; you have done 
full justice to French and German com- 
posers to-night.”’ 

*** Ah fors.é lui,’ from ‘ La Traviata,’ ” 
whispered young Winstanley. 

*** Tocea la notte,’ ’’ suggested Colonel 
Wandsworth mischievously. 

***Casta Diva,’ meekly hinted a blonde 
youth at the other end of the piano. 
Horace Fielding did not speak, but look- 
ing up Louise Delmar caught his eye, and 
without further prelude she struck the 
keys with a firm free hand and began to 
sing. 

Was it accident or was it design that led 
her to choose the mad scene from ** Lucia 
di Lammermoor,’’ the last song she had 
sung before a New York audience in the 
days of her girlhood and inexperience ? 
There were those among her listeners to 
whom the strain brought back the memory 
of that stormy April evening, when a 
handful of devoted lovers of music had lis- 
tened to that melancholy song, and heard 
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in it not only Lucy Ashton’s death wail 
bat Louise Delmar’s farewell. And 
among these, the most deeply impressed 
was Horace Fielding As the full, im- 
passioned notes rose with their burden 
of sadness upon the air, he saw again 
the dreary, dim-lighted, almost deserted 
house, the white-robed, childish form, the 
fulling tresses, the dark, dilated eyes, the 
ple face of the Lucia, and again he heard 
that calm, steadfast utterance, “It is 
done!” 

he song closed amid universal ap- 
plause. Miss Delmar rose, gathered up 
gloves, fan, handkerchief, and bouquet, 
and shook off laughingly the empressé 
attentions of the little crowd which bad 
gathered around her as she sang. 

** A moment’s breathing space, I im- 
plore,’’ she cried gayly. ‘* 1 cannot dance 
just yet; grant me a few minutes for 
rest and refreshment, please. Mr. Field- 
ing, your arm. I am pining for some 
lemonade, and a few moments of perfect 
quiet.”’ 

‘* Come this way, Louise,” said Mrs. 
Beresford. Miss Delmar and her escort 
fullowed at their hostess’s sign up a flight 
of stairs. Opening a door on the upper 


landing, she ushered them into a small 
but elegantly fitted-up library. 

‘** There! ’’ she said, depositing Louise in 
a large, soft armchair, ‘‘ sit there and rest, 
and chat with Mr. Fielding till you feel 
quite like coming down to the ball-room. 


1 will send you up some iemonade.”’ She 
left the room, and in a moment after a 
waiter appeared with a tray of refresh- 
ments, which he deposited on the table, 
and at a sign from Mr. Fielding with- 
drew. 

An interval of silence succeeded. Lou- 
ise pushed aside her emptied glass and 
commenced to turn over the photographs 
and prints wherewith the table was 
strewn, while Horace Fielding sat gazing 
at her in mute admiration of the fair pic- 
ture thus presented to his eyes. Against 
the dark ruby velvet of the massive chair, 
the graceful, queenly head, swanlike 
throat, and marble-white shoulders, 
showed with exquisite and picturesque 
effect. Her dress, of that faint, delicate 
pink which seems to have been caught by 
skilful hands from the outer petal of 
summer’s palest rose, flowed in rich, 
graceful folds to the floor, revealing only 
one tiny, satin-slippered foot, which rest- 
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ed onan embroidered cushion. One glov- 
ed hand held a cluster of pale pink rose- 
buds which matched her dress as perfect- 
ly as had the tea-roses of the night before, 
and at which Horace glanced with secret 
pride, for they had been supplied from the 
same source; the other toyed indolently 
with the pictures upon the table. One 
shaded lamp alone shed its rays upon her 
and revealed the dark richness of her 
braided hair, the faultless outline of her 
beautiful features, the velvet-soft dark- 
ness of her splendid eyes. As he gazed, a 
pang shot through his heart, for he re- 
flected that but for his own selfish folly 
this fair creature might have been his 
wile. Might have been? Might she not 
even yet be won? And he glanced at his 
image in a large mirror opposites The 
softened light was merciful to him, and, 
without revealing any of the secrets of 
his toilet, showed him a man still hand- 
some and fascinating who might still sue 
fur a lady’s hand and hope that his suit 
would not be a vain one. 

‘* When do you return to Europe, Miss 
Delmar?” he asked after a brief interval 
of silence. 

** Not before July. My leave of ab- 
sence does not expire till August, but I 
wish tospend part of the summer at Ems.”’ 

A careless movement on Miss De!mar’s 
part at this.moment unfastened one of 
her bracelets, which rolled to the floor. 
Horace Fielding picked it up. It was a 
broad band of dull yellow gold, set with 
one very pure and perfect emerald of 
large size. 

‘* Thanks! ’’ said Louise, nonchalantly 
extending her white arm to have the or- 
nament replaced. ‘*I must have the 
clasp examined, for I would not like to 
lose that bracelet.’’ 

** May I ask if it possesses any special 
value beyond that of the gem?’’ 

** Certainly it does; it was the gift of 
the Empress of Austria. And this,’’ she 
continued, unclasping its fellow from the 
other arm and holding it out for her com- 
panion’s inspection, ‘‘was given me by 
the Emperor William.” 

It was a bracelet composed of a series 
of delicate gold chains, which were fasten- 
ed by a clasp formed of a finely engraved 
cameo of black and white onyx set in a 
wreath of diamond laurel leaves. Mr. 
Fielding contemplated it a moment in si- 
lence. 
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**Do you remember,”’ he said, return- 
ing theornament to its owner, ‘* my words 
when I gave you the daisy so long ago? 
Do you recollect my gift, or have the im- 
perial diamonds crushed my poor little 
flower out of all place in your mem- 
ory?” 

‘¢ The first floral tribute bestowed upon 
me in my new career as a European prima 
donna ?’’ she answered smiling. ‘* No, I 
have not forgotten either the gift or the 
moment at which it was given.”’ 

“ Nor yet the giver—I hope—Louise—”’ 

She raised her large dark eyes to his 
with a startled glance, but he went hur- 
riedly on. 

** It is another gift that [ would lay at 
your feet to-day—my heart, my hand, my 
life! , Louise, I love you.” 

**You love me—you, Horace Fielding! 
Are you dreaming or am I?”’ 

* No, L love you, I—”’ 

** Nay, Mr. Fielding, I must not listen 
to this. Iam grieved—distressed to think 
that anything in my language or man- 
ners could have led you to imagine for one 
moment that I would be willing to »c- 
cept your hand. Besides, our acquaint- 
ance has been so brief since its renewal 
that I cannot imagine sd 

**So brief! And who has told you 


that the love that now fills my soul is of 


recent birth? Who has told you that I did 
not wring my own heart when I bade you, 
young and lovely child as you then were, 
go forth to win fame and wealth and ap- 
plause, while I a 

‘* Ah, hush! ’’ she interrupted him in 
her turn, raising her hand with a gesture 
of pain and deprecation. ‘* Do not, I im- 
plore you, destroy one pleasant cherished 
memory of those dreary days. I have 
always recollected you as a kind, sympa- 
thizing, devoted friend; as such I have 
honored and respected you. But what 
honor or respect could [ grant to the ex- 
perienced man of the world who could 
love a helpless seventeen-year-old child, 
and yet send her forth, her, the love of his 
heart, to do battle, friendless and alone, 
with the pitiless world? No, Mr. Field- 
ing, I do not love you; suffer me at least 
to continue to esteem you.”’ 

** Louise—Miss Delmar—can you not 
realize my position in those days? Your 
success in the career you had chosen was 
beyond a doubt, and I had nothing to 
offer you in exchange for the brilliant 
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prospect you would have been forced to 
relinguish.”’ 

‘*My prospects—yes, they were bril- 
liant ; but a cold on the lungs or a sore 
throat would have clouded their brilliancy 
forever. And what more have you to offer 
me now—now that the promises of fate 
have been performed—now that the strug- 
gle is over and the battle won? ”’ 

**My love—my devotion—the peace 
and calm of a happy home. I speak not 
to the prima donna, but to the woman, 
whose heart must, | know, crave some- 
thing beyond the hollow splendors, the 
tinselled joys that surround her path. 
Only hearken to my suit, Louise, give me 
but time to woo you, some faint hope of 
winning you, and I will strive patiently to 
gain your heart, and I[ will not murmur 
if, at last, I find that I have striven in 
vain.” 

‘* Too late—too late,’? she answered, 
fixing on him those beautiful eyes whose 
dark lustre was shaded by an ineffable 
sadness, ‘* The time has been when such 
words as these from your lips would have 
caused my heart to throb with a rapture 
beyond the power of words to express. 
Yes, Horace Fielding, I will confess to 
you, nor do I blush in making the con- 
fession—I loved you once with all the in- 
tensity and fervor of which such a natare 
as mine is alone capable. Had you, on 
that April night when we parted eleven 
years ago, but said to me, ‘ Louise, I love 
you; give up the stage and become my 
wife,’ how gladly would I not have ex- 
changed the feverish delights, the hard- 
won triumphs of the artiste, for the quiet 
domestic joys that surround a beloved and 
loving wife. But the word was unspoken 
and you let me go. The love that lived 
omnipotent in my heart was unfed by a 
single tender word, a single hope, and my 
woman’s pride aided to stifle it ere it 
perished wholly of Starvation: It died 
at last, and no words of yours can call it 
from its grave.’’ 

** Louise — forgive 
know P 

‘* Forgive you? Yes,I forgive you if 
there be anything to forgive. But why 
should you seek my pardon for merely 
having loved yourself better than you did 
me, if indeed you loved me then atall? I 
think, however, that you are mistaken. 
You did not love me, Horace Fielding.” 

** But l love you now, and you confess 


me —I did not 
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that onee you would have hearkened to 
my suit. Let but the memory of that 
vanished love plead for me, and per- 
mit me to strive to call it from its 
grave.” 

** No, no; your words are vain. Let 
the dead rest in peace, for it will never 
awaken. When love died in my heart he 
perished there forever. You pain me by 
your persistency, and I can but pain you 
by my answers to your prayers. ‘Take 
this, my final answer: I have done with 
love forever. 1 cannot rekindle the dead 
passion which lies, cold ashes of a spent- 
out flame, upon the altar of my heart. 
My path in life is fixed ; the stage, so long 
as health and voice remain my own, and 
then retirement to some pleasant spot 
where artistic and social pleasures may 
combine to brighten the autumn days of 
my life. I shall not lack a companion 
while my old aunt lives, and when I lose 
her L can easily replace her in my home, 
though not in my heart; la mére d’artiste 
is a fabricable article. There are, I 
know, possibilities in my nature which 
must remain forever undeveloped in such 
an existence ; but fate has so willed it, and 
I could not strive against my destiny even 
if would. I have given my whole soul 


up to art—a jealous lover and one that 


will not brook a divided heart. And now 
let us blot the past fifteen minutes out of 
our lives, and let us only remember that 
we are old friends.”’ 

She rose as she uttered these last words 
and extended her hand to him. He clasp- 
ed it in both of his own and raised it to 
his lips. The man of society had discov- 
ered that he had a heart, but, like most 
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such discoveries, the knowledge had come 
too late. 

** Ah, Horace Fielding ! ’’ she said ina 
tone half sorrowful, half playful, ‘I 
loved you too early and you have loved me 
too late, and we have both of us learned 
the bitter lesson that what once might 
have been can now never be. But come 
—I am forgetting my own advice. My 
partners will grow impatient; let us de- 
scend to the ball-room.”’ 

He looked in the fair face that was 
turned toward him, and in the calm and 
kindly gaze of those lustrous eyes he read 
the confirmation of her decisive words. 

** Friends still—friends always, I trust, 
Miss Delmar,”’ he said, offering her his 
arm to leave the room. The tact and 
worldly wisdom which had failed him in 
the first moments of genuine emotion re- 
asserted their sway, and he was once more 
the gallant and graceful cavalier, Miss 
Delmar’s escort—nothing more. 

She accepted the proffered support, and 
they passed from the quiet, dim-lighted 
library to the glitter and crowd, the merry 
music and gay confusion of the ball-room 
below. But the shaded lamp shone still 
on traces of their presence in the deserted 
room—s broken rosebud, a crushed danc- 
ing card, a tiny rosette of pale rose-tinted 
ribbon, which lay upon the floor. And 
from among the photographs looked up 
the beautiful face of Ebninger’s Maud 
Muller, tbat lovely artistic realization of 
a poet’s dream, and beneath the picture 
some one had written in pencil those 
saddest of words, whether of tongue or 
pen, ‘It might have been.”’ 

Lucy H. Hoorgr 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF EMILY BRONTE (ELLIS BELL). 


“The Professor,” with the poems of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, uniform edition. Messrs. 


Smith & Elder, Cornhill, London, 
thor. by Currer Bell, 


A T the close of the biographical no- 
5 tice prefixed by Charlotte Bronte 
to the poems of Ellis and Acton Bell, we 
find the following sentence : 

This notice has been written because I felt it 
a sacred duty to wipe the dust off their grave- 
stones,and leave their dear names free from 
soil. 

Eighteen years have elapsed since these 
words were written by a woman whose pe- 
culiar genius still stands alone and without 
peer or parallel among the female writers 
of the English tongue. When these 
poems first appeared with this preface, 
Charlotte Bronté was still living, and 
watching with keen anxiety for the rec- 
ognition of the genius which she appreci- 
ated no less as a sister than as an author, 
fur Emily was her darling. That recog- 
nition it was not granted her to see. No 
wreath of immortal flowers—blossoms of 
praise, gathered from various and far dis- 
tant lands—was vouchsafed to her, to lay 
upon the quiet tomb beneath which the 
Emily whom many who knew her esteem- 
ed the most rarely endowed of that rarely 
endowed family, slumbered, deaf alike to 
praise or blame. 

Not long after the second editions of 
** Wuthering Heights’’ and of the poems 
of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Beli were 
published, Charlotte Bronté died, and her 
life, and in a measured degree the lives 
of her two sisters, were made known to 
the world. The small rectory which had 
been the nursery of such original and 
splendid genius became then a place of 
pilgrimage, and to the mind’s eye of al- 
most every reader of the ‘* Life of Char- 
lotte Bronté ’’ few scenes are more famil- 
iar than the low, gray stone house where 
she and her gifted sisters-lived and died; 
the sullen swell of moorland rising and 
stretching away into the distance behind 
it; the churchyard opposite, with its 
crowded graves ; the church itself, made 
doubly dear by the precious dust it shel- 
ters and contains; and the tablet, which 
now also bears the name of every mem- 
ber of the Bronté family. Until within a 
short time, too, the rectory of St. Autest, 


* Wuthering Heights,’ with preface and memoir of the au- 


Haworth, remained as the dead had left 
it; the pictures still hung in their aceus- 
tomed places on the walls; the books, the 
furniture kept the order which had been 
given them by the hands which made 
them famous ; the portraits of Emily and 
Anne, rudely but powerfully painted by 
Branwell, hung in an upper room, and 
there stood the desk where Emily wrote 
those last lines of hers—lines whose stern 
faith and solemn triumph plainly show 
how mighty a force upheld her amid the 
rush of the dark waters which were to 
bear her ‘‘ conscious, panting, reluctant, 
though resolute, out of a happy life.’’ 

All this is changed now. Soon after 
the remains of Mr. Bronté were laid he- 
side his children, Mr. Nicholls, the only 
surviving member of the family, left Ha- 
worth, and with him went all the relics— 
none the less sacred because so simple— 
of that gifted race. Strangers now dwell 
in those rooms, gather about that fireside, 
look out over that wild stretch of sky and 
moorland, Nothing is left of the Brontés 
in Haworth to-day but the dust below the 
church pavement, which when mortal clay 
enshrined genius the most vivid, will 
the most indomitable, courage, faith, pa- 
tience of the sublimest quality. But 
from that crumbling dust an eloquent 
voice speaks still, and to that dim church, 
to those narrow village streets, to that 
gray and quiet house, stripped bare of all 
mementoes of the illustrious dead, their 
memory is wedded to be divorced no more. 

The rectory itself, where Charlotte 
lived and labored and suffered alone, long 
after her sisters and brother slept in their 
graves, is especially associated with her, 
as the wide, wild moors behind it. are 
with Emily—Emily, ** who lived in and by 
her native hills as much as the wild birds 
their haunts, or the heather their pro- 
duce,’ and who has left descriptions of 
thein which are unequalled, as far as we 
know, in their mingled grandeur and sim- 
plicity. 

Emily Jane Bronté was the youngest 
but one of Mr. Bronté’s children, and died 
at the age of twenty-nine. The first 
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glimpse we have of her is at four years 
old, when she was at the school at Cow- 
an’s Bridge (Lowoved) with her three el- 
der sisters. She is said to have been the 
prettiest of the four, and ‘‘ Miss Temple” 
speaks of her, in her account of those 
days, as being a ‘darling child, and 
quite the pet nursling of the school.’’ Al- 
most a year later we have Mr. Bronté’s 
own account of the curious method he 
adopted in order to ascertain the different 
mental characteristics of his remarkable 
children. ‘* When my children were very 
young,”’ he says, ‘‘ when, as far as I can 
remember, the eldest was about ten years 
of age, and the youngest about four, 
thinking they knew more than I had yet 
discovered, in order to make them speak 
with less timidity, 1 deemed that if they 
were put under a sort of cover I might 
gain my end; and happening to have a 
mask in the house, I told them all to 
stand and speak boldly from under cover 
of the mask. I began with the youngest 
(Anne, afterwards Acton Bell), and asked 
what a child like her most wanted. She 
answered,.‘ Age and experience.’ I ask- 
ed the next (Emily, afterwards Ellis 
Bell) what [ had best do with her broth- 
er Branwell, who was sometimes a nau gh- 
ty boy. She answered,‘ Reason with him, 
and when he won't listen to reason, whip 
him.’*’? This picture of Emily as a baby 
philosopher (she was at this time hardly 
five years old) is the last we have of her 
in childhood. After this she is merely 
mentioned in connection with the others, 
as leading the same quiet, sheltered life, 
and pursuing the same unyarying round 
of duties with that docility which in 
childhood distinguished all the Brontés 
alike, and which, born of reason and 
self-control, is by no means to be identi- 
fied with the facile compliance of a weak- 
er temperament. Once only, during her 
early girlhood, did she go from home, 
and then the trial proved to be beyond her 
strength, although she was passionately 
fond of study, and the school to which she 
was sent was an admirable one, conducted 
on the wisest and most homelike plan. 
The loss, however, of the liberty which 
was to her the ‘ breath of her nostrils,”’ 
so preyed upon her that body and mind 
sank exhausted by the struggle. ‘I 
felt,’? says Charlotte, ** that she would die 
if she did not. go home, and with this con- 
viction obtained her recall.”’ 
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When she went to Brussels, some years 
later, the same sinking of flesh and spirit, 
the same terrible yearning for home as- 
sailed her; but this time her strong will 
reigned sovereign and supreme over 
weary flesh and longing soul, and she re- 
mained until the end for which she came 
was accomplished. She made no friends 
while at Brussels ; she seems rarely to 
have made friends anywhere, and to have 
remained everywhere and always impene- 
trable to friendly advances. Her extraor- 
dinary power of mind and character, how- 
ever, strongly impressed ali who came in 
contact with her; and M. Héger pro- 
nounced her genius to be of even a higher 
order than Charlotte’s, an opinion in 
which Charlotte herself heartily concur- 
red. ‘* Emily,” said M. Héger, ** should 
have been a man, a great navigator. Her 
powerful reason would have deduced new 
spheres of discovery from the knowledge 
of the old, and her strong, imperious will 
would never have been daunted by op- 
position or difficulty; never have given way 
but with life.’ It never did give way 
but with life. Through the few sad years 
which remained to her, it nerved her for 
endurance, and at the last, through a 
longer struggle, through a sharper con- 
flict than any the navigator knows, even 
in the midst of polar ice and snow, it ena- 
bled her to show a power of resistance and 
endurance which seems almost more than 
mortal, 

After her sojourn in Brussels Emily re- 
turned to Haworth, to leave it no more. 
She was then twenty-one years old, tall 
and slender, with a pale face, which 
seemed paler still from its contrast with 
the bands of dusky brown hair which 
shadowed it, and with the depth and 
darkness of her large gray eyes. The 
beauty which childhood promised had 
faded with childhood ; but genius and 
power lent distinction to features other- 
wise plain, and made hers a strange face 
to be bent over the bomely tasks which 
occupied her; for when at home she 
** took all the household ironing upon her- 
self, and the principal part of the cook- 
ing,’ and often the poor of the parish 
would see her, as they looked in at the 
kitchen door, kneading the bread, with a 
book open before her, and her faithful 
mastiff, ‘* Keeper,’’ lying at her feet. 
These domestic duties, with her studies 
and long walks over the moors, occupied 
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all her time ; she never went into the vil- 
lage or among the poor of the parish un- 
less duty called her, and with one or two 
exceptions, always shrank from the com- 
panionship of her kind. To this natural 
isolation of spirit we are in a great meas- 
ure indebted for that passionate loye of 
nature which gives such a vivid reality and 
exquisite simplicity to ber descriptions. 
Her paintings from the life of cloud and 
sky, purple heather and tiny harebell, dis- 
tant hill and dim horizon line, have a pre- 
Raphael-like minuteness and fidelity ; but 
they have fur more; they have that at- 
mospheric power which is the truest test 
of genius, and which puts us instantly en 
rapport with the spirit of the scene and 
the mind of the artist. In reading Emily 
Bronté’s descriptions, we do not only see, 
we feel, and feel as she felt, the sombre 
charm of that solitary stretch of moor and 
sky, which was to her the fairest of earth’s 
fair sights; we breathe the honeyed per- 
fume of the heather, and the strange sense 
of freedom which dwells among those wild 
solitudes, is borne in upon us_ by the 
whispering wind ; we, too, fall under the 
sway of the wondrous power which na- 
ture in certain moods exercises over cer- 
tain minds. Had Emily been either 
learned, or social, or *‘ amenable to the in- 
fluence of other intellects,’? her mind 
would not have been the clear, tintless, 
transparent medium that it was, for the 
transmission of nature’s infinitely beauti- 
ful and varying phenomena. For the 
world is old; and scores of generations 
have hung its rocks and hills, its trees 
and flowers, thick with fancies, which 
tinge the imagination of all poets but a fa- 
vored few; and only at long intervals is an 
eye found to see, and a voice to sing, the 
beauties of nature, even as the first poets 
saw and sung them in the springtime of 
the world. This rare gift was bestowed 
upon Emily Bronté in fullest measure. 
Shut out as she was by her peculiar dis- 
position from either claiming or accepting 
the sympathy of even those who were 
nearest and dearest to her, Nature he- 
came the unique charm and consolation 
of her life,and as such she has written 
of it. 


When we compare this reserved, se- 
cluded, silent woman with the picture 
Charlotte Bronté has given of her in 
‘* Shirley,’’ we are tempted at first to say 
that Charlotte idealized her adored sister, 
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and drew largely upon her imagination 
for the charming vision of girlish grace 
in which she has embalmed her memory. 
Even if we put side by side the description 
of Emily in Charlotte’s brief biography 
of her, and the description of Shirley, we 
shall find that after the first, perhaps even 
after the second reading, the one will 
seem to be .the antithesis of the other. 
Indeed, from the moment “Shirley ’’ dawns 
upon us, ** youthful, brilliant, and hap- 
py,’’ with ‘the frank light in her eyes, 
the rallying smile about her lips, her 
shaft-straight carriage, and lightsome 
step,’’ she is apparently as far removed 
from her pale and grave original, as is the 
dawn of a sunny summer morning from 
a sombre Novemberevening. And yet, if 
we carefully study the two characters 
which are set before us with all Charlette 
Bronté’s rare power of searching analysis, 
we shall find that the one holds the undeyvel- 
oped possibilities of the other, and that 
Shirley is really ‘‘ Emily in health and 
prosperity,’’ as Emily is Shirley in sick- 
ness and adversity. ‘‘ In Emily’s charac- 
ter,’’ says Charlotte, ‘* the extremes of 
vigor and simplicity seemed to meet.’’ 
This rare combination is the very keynote 
of Shirley’s character, and is especially 
evident in the scenes which are taken 
from Emily’s life, and which we need not 
recapitulate here, because they are fa- 
miliar toevery reader of Charlotte Bronté’s 
biography. But as an offset tosuch points 
of similarity, we meet with such contra- 
dictory passages as the following: ‘‘ My 
sister Emily was not naturally gregari- 
ous; circumstances favored and fostered 
her tendency to seclusion; except to go 
to church or take a walk on the hills, she 
rarely crossed the threshold of home. 
Though her feeling for the people round 
was benevolent, intercourse with them 
she never sought, nor, with few exceptions, 
ever experienced.’’ Here is the contrast : 
‘Shirley had no fear of her kind, no 
tendency to shrink from or avoid it. All 
human beings, men, women, and children, 
whom low breeding or coarse presump- 
tion did not render positively offensive, 
were welcome enough to her; some much 
more so than others, of course ; but gen- 
erally speaking, till a man had proved 
himself bad and a nuisance, Shirley was 
willing to think him good and an acquisi- 
tion, and te treat him accordingly. This 
disposition made her a general favorite, 
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fur it robbed her very raillery of its 


sting, and gave her serious or smiling 
conversation a happy charm.’’ This ap- 
parent contradiction is only explicable by 
the fact that characters of this type con- 
tain the germs of various and precisely 
opposite qualities, together with so much 
force and vigor that they bend strongly 
and decidedly in whatever direction edu- 
cation trains them. It is infinitely impor- 
tant therefore that that education should 
be a wide and varied one, and that sunshine 
as well as shadow, dew as well as rain, 
should do their part to ripen and mellow. 
All happy influences had combined to 
develop Shirley; an occasional blast of 
opposition, it is true, contributed to tone 
her nerves; but in the main hers was a 
happy and a favored lot—health, wealth, 
beauty, admiration, affection, and, most 
sovereign and benign of all, the love of 
a man who thoroughly understood her 
strange nature in all its windings, and 
who added to this profound comprehen- 
sion of her a passion as profound. No 
one of her gentle and genial traits then 
was left uncultivated, and thus Shirley 
appears before us as gay and graceful as 
she is strong and spirited. 

With Emily it was otherwise; the 
shadowed and quiet childhood, the sad 
and anxious girlhood, the necessity for 
patience, endurance, and self-control, fa- 
vored and fostered not her tendency to 
seclusion only, but to the sterner quali- 
ties which a happier fate would have left 
undeveloped because unneeded. The dis- 
cipline of prosperity was what she re- 
quired, and had it been granted to her it 
would have developed the very qualities 
in which she was deficient, for the want 
of which she was unhappy, and which 
would have veiled with their grace and 
gayety the rocky foundation of her re- 
markable character. But not even a 
transient gleam of sunshine fell athwart 
the deep shadow of her life. Even the 
moderate pleasure which came to Char- 
lotte in the shape of a full and enthusias- 
tic recognition of her genius, was never 
vouchsafed to Emily. The strange, ex- 
quisite sensation of freedom, of power, of 
delight in power, which a generous, intel- 
ligent recognition of genius always gives, 
she was never destined to know. Noclear, 
far-off echo repeated the first deep notes in 
which she assailed the public ear. Silence 
followed, and amid that hush she died. 

15 
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Eighteen years have passed away since 
the December morning when death divided 
her strong soul and feeble frame. She 
was young then ; so young that it is mat- 
ter of surprise to look at what she 
had already accomplished ; so young that 
her remarkable powers had not yet attain- 
ed the sweetness and strength of maturity ; 
so young that she herself was ignorant of 
the value of the treasure locked up in her 
brain; but nevertheless she has left that 
behind her which should entitle her to 
the poet’s crown of bays. 

But that coronation has been long de- 
layed, for it is more than twenty years 
since the first edition of her works ap- 
peared, and still those poems, whose, vig- 
orous simplicity, passion, and concentra- 
tion are unsurpassed—we had almost said 
unequalled—by any poems written by a 
woman in this century, are a sealed book 
to the American public ; and even in Eng- 
land she is known principally, as in 
America she is known only, through the 
medium of ‘* Wuthering Heights.”’ ‘This 
is unfortunate, because, thoughevery page 
of that work bears the stamp of true 
genius, its sombre and lurid coloring, and 
the gloomy and repellent qualities of its 
leading characters, have procured for it so 
decided a prejudice that it has been only 
once or twice candidly criticised and fairly 
judged) And though it has beauties, 
and we shall endeavor to point them out, 
we shall not attempt the task of defend- 
ing its faults. Indeé@d, its faults are too 
prominent to admit of either glozing or 
concealment. {No amount of sophistry 
would persuade any one that Heathcliff 
was a noble nature, warped by adverse 
circumstances ; or that the elder Cathe- 
rine was anything but fierce, faithless, and 
foolish ; or that such a swift succession of 
acts of coarse cruelty was probable or 
even possible in any Yorkshire manor- 
house, however isolated ; or, finally, that 
an upper servant could ever have adorned 
a narrative with passages so eloquent and 
so elegant as those with which _ Nelly 


Dean not unfrequently adorns hers} But 
if ** Wuthering Heights ’’ admits { some 


respects neither of defence nor encomium, 
still less does it deserve the wholesale con- 
demnation and unqualified abuse which 
have been heaped upon it.| Though a 
brutal, it is not a sensual book ; though 
coarse, it is not vulgar; though bad, it is 
not indecent. ( The passion of Heathcliff 
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for Catherine, though it is *‘ a passion such) in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and the 


as might boil and glow in the essence of 
some evil genius,’’ is still a passion of 
soul for soul; and full of savage ferocity 
as the whole story is, it contains some 
exquisite pictures of childlike simplicity 
and innocence, which open upon us like 
glimpses of blue in a stormy sky) and there 
are bits of moorland, and dimly lighted 
and quaint interiors, and here and there 
a grand outline of distant. hills, and 
grander stretch of sky, which are drawn 
by a master hand, and are like lilies 
among thorns, as compared with the 
eoarseness, fierceness, and brutality of the 
rest of the narrative. (In regard to the 
ereation of Heathcliff—that strange being, 
neithér man nor demon, nor apparently 
bearing any relation to anything in the 
heawens above or in the earth beneath 
Charlotte Bronté has thus written “in 
her eloquent preface to ‘* Wuthering 
Heights ’’: ‘* Whether it is right or advi- 
sable to create beings like Heathcliffs, I do 
not know: I scarcely think it is. But 
this I know ; the writer who possesses the 
creative gift owns something of which he 
is not always master—something that at 
times strangely wills and works for it- 
self. We may lay down rules and devise 
principles, and to rules and principles it 
will perhaps for years lie in subjection; 
and then, haply without any warning of 
revolt, there comes a time when it will no 
longer consent to * harrow the valleys or 
be bound with a band in the furrow,’ 
when it ‘laughs at the multitude of the 
city, and regards not the erying of the 
driver;’ when, refusing absolutely to 
make ropes out of sea-sand any longer, it 
sets to work on statue-hewing, and you 
have a Pluto or Jove, a Tisiphone or a 
Psyche, a mermaid or a Mokanna, as fate 
or inspiration directs. Be the work grim 
or glorious, dread or divine, you have lit- 
tle choice left but quiescent adoption. 
As for you—the nominal artist—your 
share in it has been to work passively un- 
der dictates you neither delivered nor 
could question—that would not be uttered 
at your prayer, nor suppressed nor changed 
at your caprice. If the result be attrac- 
tive, the world will praise you, who little 
deserve praise; if it be repulsive, the 
same world will blame you, who almost as 
little deserve blame.”’ 

The scene of ‘*‘ Wuthering Heights”? is 
laid in an old porth country manor-house, 


time is early in the present century. The 
hero of the book is a foundling, or waif, 
or stray, picked up by the master of the 
house in a journey to Liverpool, and ed- 
ucated by him together with his children. 
The elder of these children, the son and 
heir, treats him with extreme cruelty and 
injustice, and his revenge for this treat- 
ment, and his passivnate attachment for 
the younger child, a little girl, form the 
keynote of the story, in which, however, 
plot is so entirely subordinate to delinea- 
tion of character and description of scen- 
ery, that the extracts we shall make are 
selected for their intrinsje beauty or 
power, and not in order tv illustrate the 
development of the plot) 

Emily shared Charlotte’s rare power of 
making the unreal vividly real to the 
reader. ‘Throughout the whole of this 
narrative, the atmosphere of reality is so 
well kept up, that we recall it afterward 
as an experience, and seem to have lived 
through the lives and to have seen the 
places which it describes. 

The grim old manor-house, with its 
belt of stunted firs, ** all blown aslant”’ 
by the fierce winds ; the wide, gray moor 
stretching away into the distance on 
every side ; the sombre interior and som- 
bre inmates of the *‘ Heights ’’—how vivid- 
ly real they are made tous! How strange- 
ly familiar is the aspect of the desolate 
chamber where Lockwood lies down to 
sleep, with the moaning wind for a lulla- 
by and the frozen fir bough drawing its icy 
fingers ceaselessly along the lattice. How 
marvellously is the picture of his nightmare 
given, blending as it does so naturally with 
the black, stormy nigkt, the wild wind, and 
the dreary old house; and how admir- 
ably is the deathless passion of Heath- 
cliff for Catherine introduced, in all its 
weird power, as, ** believing himself to be 
alone,’’ he wrenches open the lattice and 
stretches out hands of wild yearning to 
the pitiless night, with that ery of an- 
guish: ‘* Cathy! oh my heart’s darling ! 
Hear me this once, Catherine, at last! ”’ 
The keynote of his life’s tragedy is struck 
in that vain appeal ; and the deep night, 
the driving snow, the moaning wind form 
a fitting accompaniment to its passion 
and its pain.) 

We copy the following passage as illus 
trating in a remarkable degree Emily 
Bronté’s unusual power of concentration. 


























The ideas contained in these few lines 
would suffice, if elaborated, to fill a vol- 
ume upon the subject of elective affinity ; 
and in the hands of almost any other 
woman they would have been so elabo- 
rated, while here they are set before us in 
a few strong simple words : 


“This is nothing,” cried she. “I was only 
going to say that heaven did not seem to be my 
home; and I broke my heart with weeping to 
come back to earth, and the angels were so 
angry that they flung me out into the mid- 
dle of the heath, on the top of Wuthering 
Heights, when I woke sobbing for joy. That 
will do to explain my secret, as well as the other. 
I have no more business to marry Edgar Linton 
than I have to be in heaven; and if the wicked 
man in there had not brought Heathcliff so low, 
I shouldn’t have thought of it. It would de- 
grade me to marry Heaticliff now; so he shall 
never know how I love him, and that not be- 
cause he’s handsome, Nelly, but because he’s 
more myself than I am, Whatever our souls are 
made of, his and mine are the same; and Linton’s 
is as different as moonbeams from lightning, or 
frost from fire. I cannot express it; but 
surely you and everybody have a notion that 
there is or should be an existence of yours be- 
yond you. What were the use of my creation 
if I were entirely contained here? My great 
miseries in this world have been Heathcliff’s 
miseries, and I watched and felt each from the 
beginning; my great thought in living is him- 
self. If all else perished, and he remained, J 
should still continue to be; and if all else re- 
mained, and he were annihilated, the universe 
would turn to a mighty stranger; I should not 
seem a part of it. My Jove for Linton is like the 
foliage in the woods: time will change it, ’'m 
well aware, as winter changes the trees. My 
love for Heathcliff resembles the eternal rocks 
beneath: a source of little visible delight, but 
necessary. Nelly, I am Heathcliff! He’s always, 
always in my mind; not asa pleasure, any more 
than Iam always a pleasure to myself, but as 
my own being.” 

‘We shall give one more extract from 
the first chapter of this love. We say the 
first chapter, because it does not end with 
Catherine’s death. Heathcliff’s wild de- 
spair after her death, the ceaseless long- 
ing which devours him, until at last it 
and life are still, and he sleeps beside her 
on the wide moors where they roamed 
as children together, form each of them a 
separate phase in the story. The descrip- 
tion of their last parting, however, is one 
of the finest passages in the book, and 
scarcely has its superior anywhere for 
power and passion, and a certain grand, 
yet simple pathos, in which Emily Bronté 
excelled : 

“You teach me now how cruel you’ve been— 
ervel and false. Why did youdespiseme? Why 
did you betray your own heart, Cathy? I have 
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not one word of comfort. You deserve this, 
You have killed yourself. Yes, you may kiss 
me and cry, and wring out my kisses and tears; 
they'll] blight you—they’ll damn you. You 
loved me; then what right had you to leave me? 
What right—answer me—for the poor fancy you 
felt for Linton? Because misery and degrada- 
tion and death, and nething that God or Satan 
could inflict, would have parted us, you of 
your own will did it. I bave not broken your 
heart—you have broken it; and, in breaking it, 
you have broken mine. So much the worse for 
me that Iam strong. Do I wantto live? What 
kind of living will it be when you—Oh God! 
would you like to live with your soul in the 
grave?” 

* Let me alone. Let me alone,” sobbed Cath- 
erine. “If Ihave done wrong, I’m dying for it. 
It is enough! You left me, too; but I won’t up- 
braid you. I forgive you. Forgive me!” 

“It is hard to forgive, and to look at those 
eyes, and feel those wasted hands,” he answer- 
ed. ‘Kiss me again; and don’t let me see your 
eyes! 1 forgive what you have done to me. [| 
love my murderer—but yours! How can 1?” 


We copy the following too, one of the 
many poems in prose with which the 
book is gemmed ; two tiny sonnets in one ; 
two exquisite pictures, which, for beauty, 
fidelity, and a certain breezy and sunny 
charm, are unsurpassed by any of her 
landscapes : 


One time, however, we were near quarrelling. 
He said the pleasantest manner of spending a 
hot July day was lying from morning till even- 
ing on a bank of heath in the middle of the moors, 
with the bees humming dreamily about among 
the bloom, and the larks singing high up over- 
head, and the blue sky and bright sun shining 
steadily and cloudlessly. That was his most 
perfect idea of heavens happiness. Mine was 
rocking in a rustling green tree, with a great 
wind blowing, and bright white clouds flitting 
rapidly above, and not only larks, but thrushes, 
and blackbirds, and linnets, and cuckoos, pour- 
ing out music on every side; and the moors seen 
at a distance, broken into cool dusky dells ; 
but close by great swells of long grass undulat- 
ing in waves to the breeze; and woods and 
sounding water, and the whole world awake and 
wild with joy. He wanted all to lie in an ecstasy 
of peace; I wanted all to sparkle and dance in a 
glorious jubilee. I said his heaven would be 
only half alive; he sa’d mine would be drunk. 
I said I should fall asleep in his; and he said he 
could not breathe in mine, and began to grow 
very snappish. At last, we agreed to try both 
as soon as the right weather came; and then we 
kiesed each other and were friends, 


We cannot sufficiently admire the ad- 
mirable choice of words in these two pic- 
tures ; the delicate, though distinct, con- 
trast which they present to each other; 
and above all, the remarkable atmospheric 
power which characterizes each equally. 
We turn again to Heathcliff. As we 
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have said before, he inspires such repul- 
sion that it is difficult to feel sympathy 
for his sufferings ; we must, thea, separate 
as much as possible what he says from 
himself, in order to appreciate the force, 
the originality, the pathos of such pas- 
sages as the following : 


He turned abruptly to the fire and continued, 
with what, for lack of a better word, I must call 
a smile: “Ill tell you what I did yesterday! I 
got the sexton, who was digging Linton’s grave, 
to remove the earth off her coflin-lid, and I 
opened it. I thought once I would have stayed 
there: when I saw her face again—it is hers yet! 
—he had hard work to stir me; but he said it 
would change if the air blew on it, and so 1 
struck one side of the coffin loose and covered it 
up. . . . AndI bribed the sexton to pull it 
away when I’m laid there, and slide mine out 
GR «oe 

“You were very wicked, Mr. Heathcliff!” I 
exclaimed. ‘ Were you not ashamed to disturb 
the dead?” 

“ I disturbed nobody, Nelly,” he replied; “ and 
I gave some rest to myself. . , . Disturbed 
her? No! She has disturbed me, night and day, 
through eighteen years—incessantly—remorse- 
lessly—till yesternight; and yesternight I was 
tranquil. IJ dreamt I was sleeping the last sleep by 
that sleeper, with my heart stopped and my cheek 
frozen against hers.” 

“ And if she had been dissolved into earth, or 
worse, what would you have dreamt of then?” 
I said. s 

“ Of dissolving with her, and being more hap- 
py stili!” he answered. “Do you suppose I 
dread any change of that sort? Iexpected such 
a transformation on raising the lid; but I’m bet- 
ter pleased that it should not commence till I 
share it. Besides, unless I had received a dis- 
tinct impression of her passionless features, that 
strange feeling would hardly have been re- 
moved. . . . You know I was wild after she 
died; and eternally, from dawn to dawn, pray- 
ing her to return to me in spirit! The day she 
was buried, there came a fall of snow. In the 
evening I went to the churehyard. It blew 
bleak as winter—all round was solitary. . . . 
Being alone, and conscious two yards of louse 
earth was the sole barrier between us, I said to 
myself, ‘ I’ll have her in my arms again! If she 
be cold, I'll think it is this north wind that chilis 
me; and if she be motionless, ii is sleep’ . . . 
I was on the point of attaining my object, when 
it seemed that I heard a sigh from some one 
above, close at the edge of the grave, and bend- 
ing down, . . . There was another sigh, 
close at my ear. Iappeared to feel the warm 
breath of it displacing the sleet-laden wind. I 
knew no living thing in flesh and blood was by; 
but as certainly as you perceive the approach to 
some substantial body in the dark, though it 
cannot be discovered, so certainly I felt that 
Cathy was there; not under me, but on the earth. 
A sudden sense of relief flowed from my heart 
through every limb. I relinquished my labor 
of agony, and turned consoled at once, unspeak- 
ably copsoled. Her presence was with me; it 


remainet while I refilled the grave, and led me 
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home. . . . I was sure I should see her 
there, I was sure she was with me. Having 
reached the Heights I rushed eagerly to the 
door. . . . I looked round impatiently—I 
felt her by me—I could a/most see her, and yet I 
could not! Lought to have sweat blood then 
from the anguish of my yearning—from the fer- 
vor of my supplications to have but one glimpse! 
I had not one. She showed herself, as she often 
was in life, a devil to me! And since then, 
sometimes more and sometimes less, I have 
been the sport of that intolerable torture. . . .« 


Now, since I’ve seen her, I’m pacified —a 
little. It was a strange way of killing; not by 


inches, but by fractions of hairbreadths, to be- 
guile me with the spectre of a hope, through 
eighteen years.” 

This extract is unique, as far as we 
know, in its weird power, and a certain 
wild pathos eminently characteristic of 
the strange love of that strange man. In 
the absorbing intensity of this passion, 
which sees nothing beyond or beside it- 
self, which disdains all consolation other 
than the supreme joy of consummated 
union, which limits all hope and all de- 
sire, all existence, and all futurity, with- 
in the narrow bound of a single being, we 
are reminded of some of those brief but 
marvellous poems in which Heine, with 
a dramatic power unsurpassed in the 
whole range of German literature, and 
with a passion almost unequalled, has 
compressed the tragedy of a human life 
and love; and ofa love godless, hopeless, 
and desperate—a heathen love, whose 
sharpest sting, whose deepest pain, lies in 
the fact that all the vast and varied forms 
of the human soul are drawn toa single 
point, limited to a single outlet, bent to 
the attainment of asingle aim, the quench- 
ing in human love of that thirst for love 
which the Divine Love alone can satisfy, 
and which, disdainiag that appointed sat- 
isfaction, must devour and destroy the soul 
in which it rages. 

Heathcliff's history—or rather the his- 
tory of his love, for that love is himself, 
and apart from it he has no being—is full 
of poems of this kind, Those few lines— 


‘* Disturbed her? No! She has dis- 
turbed me, night and day, through 


eighteen years—incessantly—remorseless- 
ly—till yesternight; and yesternight I 
was tranquil. J dreamt I was sleeping the 
last sleep by that slecper, with my heart 
stopped and my cheek frozen against hers”? 
—are in themselves adramatic poem, con- 
taining the history of a love as tragic and 
profound as any which Heine sung. Em- 
ily Bronté stands alone among female 
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poets, and, Robert Browning excepted, 
alone among the English pvets of the 
present century, in this peculiar power, 
the power of concentrating into a small 
space a profound psychological study, and 
a complete history of human life and love, 
and of expressing it with rare simplicity 
and strength of diction.) 

And now we quote the description of 
Hleatheliff's grave, the last lines of 
‘* Wuthering Heights,’’ and the last prose 
picture Emily has left us of her native 
hills: 

My walk home was lengthened bya diversion 
in the direction of the kirk. When beneath its 
walls I perceived that decay had made pro- 
gress even in seven months; many a window 
showed black gaps deprived of glass; and 
slates jolted off here and there, beyond the right 
line of the roof, to be gradually worked off in 
coming autumn storms. 

I sought and soon discovered the three head- 
stones on the slope next the moor; the middle 
one gray, and half buried in heath ; Edgar Lin- 
ton’s only harmonized by the turf and moss 
creeping up its foet ; Heatheliff’s still bare. 

lingered round them, under that benign sky; 
watched the moths fluttering among the heath 
and harebells, listened to the soft wind breath- 
ing through the grass, and wondered how any 
one could ever imagine unquiet slumber for the 
sleepers in that quiet earth. 


This deep, dreamless repose, dissolving 
into earth by Catherine’s side, was Heath- 
cliffs heaven; and the authoress has 
shown exquisite art in following this tale 
of fierce and restless passion by a phrase 
of such natural, noble, and simple melo- 
dy. We, too, experience a sensation of 
relief and repose at thinking that the 
same human heart and brain, in whose 
long love and longer agony the power of 
the authoress has made us share, have 
been resolved into dust. No redeeming, 
that is, no really human trait lightens 
the black night of Heatheliff's character. 
From first to last he manifests to all, save 
the elder Catherine, that ferocity and 
faithlessness which a gypsy, according to 
the strange law of his race, is bound to 
maintain to all save his own people. 
And the spectacle of a gypsy entangled in 
the meshes of such a master passion as 
that which bound Heathcliff to Cathe- 
rine, yet manifesting his repugnance to all 
others, even to those connected with her 
by ties of blood, would have been a subject 
worthy of Emily Bronté’s genius. But 
Heatheliff is no gypsy. Fierce and faith- 
less he is, indeed, to all save one, but 
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those traits as manifested in him are indi- 
vidual, not national characteristics; in 
all other respects he is anything but a 
gypsy, and in the display even of his craft 
and cruelty he is altogether a Yorkshire- 
man. For the true Zingaro is supple as 
well as subtle. 

Heatheliff's conduct proceeds in a great 
measure from the entire absorption of all 


_his faculties in one idea; but even admit- 


ting that view of the case, he is not hu- 
man, and not being human he is not real. 
We do not feel this at first; the pure but 
powerful narrative style in which his his- 
tory is written, the perfect and direct 
simplicity with which all his acts and 
feelings are described, the exquisite fidel- 
ity to nature, and to nature in some of 
her simplest and most every-day aspects, 
manifested in the description of his sur- 
roundings, the absence of melodrama, and 
finally, the great ‘‘though unconscious 
art with which the whole is managed,”’ 
all combine to make us forget while we 
read, and shudder at the wickedness and 
woe of that lost soul, that such a living 
man could have existed. Not that many 
worse men than Heathcliff have not exist- 
ed, but just such a character could not ex- 
ist; and the longer we analyze it the 
more fully we are convinced that he is no 
man, but the freak ofa fine though fever- 
ed fancy, in that fancy’s infancy. We 
have already quoted what Charlotte 
Bronté alleges as an excuse for the crea- 
tion of such a being, namely, that those 
who are possessed of the creative faculty 
own something which they cannot con- 
trol. Perhaps another excuse may be 
found in the fact that when a woman’s 
imagination possesses virile fire and pow- 
er, it is apt in its first essays to project 
itself as far as possible from the beaten 
track of feminine grace and refinement, to 
delight in the sombre and the lurid, and 
to indulge in displays of strength which 
are too often uncouth and savage, because 
unmeasured and uncontrolled. There is, 
a ‘* sowing of wild oats ”’ in art and liter- 
ature as well as in life ; that is, if we take 
the ** sowing of wild oats ’’ to mean what 
it originally did mean, the first outbreaks 
of the tumult of youth—tumult inevita- 
ble in strong and varied natures, and not 
to be regretted, because tumult means 
life, and out of such outbreaks gradualiy 
grows the power which, when properly 
directed, will do a great work in the 
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world. Such is the only explanation, 
such the only excuses which can now be 
given for the faults of ‘* Wuthering 
Heights.”’ Its beauties will speak for 
themselves to all who can appreciate ge- 
nius and power and originality, and a 
careful study of those beauties will eon- 
vince all such that the author of this book 
might have achieved almost anything had 
time, a wider and more genial experience, 
and a larger culture been vouchsafed to 
her. 

From ‘* Wuthering Heights’ we turn, 
and turn gladly, to the thin volume of 
poems, which is all that remains of the 
published writings of Ellis Bell. We 
have preferred to examine these poems 
last, because, though some of them were 
published before ‘*‘ Wuthering Heights ”’ 
was written, the finest and last poem in 
the volume was not; and it contains 
some others which were written after 
‘* Wuthering Heights.’”? In poetry, as 
has already been well said, Emily ‘is 
clothed and in her right mind ’’; here her 
imagination finds its wings—and strong, 
wide pinions they are, which in a few 
vears would have borne her aloft to the 
zenith of fame and the full blaze of public 
approbation. Genius illuminates every 
page of this little volume, though some 
of the poems are crude and imperfect ; 
and in others we feel that great ideas have 
found inadequate expression, and that the 
authoress when she wrote them had not 
yet got her wonderful powers sufficiently 
in hand to be able to manipulate them 
with ease and grace. Again, several are 
unequal, being in some passages magnifi- 
cent, and in others weak and halting. 
But, taken altogether, many of these 
poems are so beautiful, powerful, and ori- 
ginal, so entirely free from the trace of 
the influence of any other mind upon the 
mind of the author—the rarest praise that 
can be awarded to a poet or poetess in 
these days—that a pang shoots through us 
as we reflect that we can have nothing 
more from Emily Bronté’s pen. And it 
provokes a sad smile, too, when we reeall 
the fact that she was so little conscious 
of the rare beauties contained in this 
small volume, that it took “‘ days to per- 
suade her that such poems merited publi- 
eation.’? The first poem we shall quote 


was written when she was a child of fif- 
teen, and is not merely beautiful, but re- 
markably vigorous and terse : 
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The house is old, the trees are bare, 
Moonless above beads twilight’s dome; 
But what on earth is half so dear, 
Se longed for, as the hearth of home ? 
The mute bird sitting on the stone, 
The dank moss dripping from the wel, » 
The thorn trees gaunt, the walks o’ergrown, 
I love them—how I love them all ! 
Still, as I mused, the naked room, 
The alien firelight died away, 
And from the midst of cheerless gloom 
I passed to bright, unclonded day. 


A little and a lone green lane, 
That opened on a common wide ; 
A distant, dreamy, dim blue chain 
Of mountains circling every side. 
A heaven so clear, an earth so calm, 
So sweet, so soft, so hushed an air ; 
And, deepening still the dreamlike charm, 
Wild moor-sheep feeding everywhere. 
That was the scene, I knew it well; 
I knew the turfy pathway’s sweep, 
That, winding o’er each billowy swell, 
Marked out the tracks of wandering sheep. 
The exquisite simplicity with which 
the above description of nature is given 
is another evidence of the rare genius of 
the writer. At that age young people, 
if they speak of nature at all, are more 
apt to speak of their own thoughts about 
it than of its own intrinsic beauty. But 
with a few touches the whole scene rises 
before us in all its wild and solitary love- 
liness. And what other sehool-girl would 
have used the adjective ‘alien ’’ as she 
does? That one line expresses an exile’s 
longing—an _ exile’s dissatisfaction with 
everything but home. It is in the use, or 
rather the abuse of adjectives, that a 
crude, unpractised hand is most easily to 
be detected; but throughout the whole 
of this poem, and especially the line we 
have instanced, the use of adjectives is sin- 
gularly happy and appropriate. In the 
few short stanzas which follow, and which 
are among the finest of her purely meta- 
physical poems, she has been marvellous- 
ly suecessful in reproducing in words the 
strange ecstasy of the creative power. 
The lines in italics are of the highest 
quality, both in thought and expression. 
They are full of the wild tumult of the 
*¢ glorious wind,’’ and equally full of that 
mental exultation in which the soul seems 
to feel her wings, and to have some faint 
conception of her vast powers. Nature 
has many voices which in such a mood 
stir the soul like trumpet calls, and we 
hear those voices in these lines, and the 
voice of the ‘‘ imprisoned god ”’ in reply : 
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Yes, I could swear that gloriczs wind 
Has swept the world aside, 

Has dashed its memory from thy mind 
Like foam bells from the tide. 

Aud thou art now a spirit pouring 
Thine essence ints all ; 

The thander of the tempest’s roaring 
The whisper of its fall; 

An universal influence 
From thine own influence free, 

A principle of life—intense — 
last to mortality. 

Thus truly, when that heart is cold, 
Thy prisoned soul shall rise, 

The dungeon mingle with the mould, 
The captive with the skies, 

Nature’s deep being thine shall hold, 

Her spirit all thy spirit fold, 
ILer breath absorb thy sighs. 

Mortal! though soon life’s tale is told, 
Who once lives never dies. 


The following little poem begins with 
the simplicity and dramatic intensity of 
an old ballad; and it is curiously indica- 
tive of the habit of her mind to give per- 
sonality to that power of imagination 
which was her *‘ solacer of human cares,”’ 
that, though every line of this poem 
throbs with the personal passion of a 
lover, it is addressed to imagination only. 
As we read the first lines we hear the 
wild wind whistling without, and bend- 
ing the groaning trees ; we, too, look out 
over the snowy track and expect to seea 
mortal wooer, ardent and eager, coming 
to his love. But the power to which she 
addressed these lines was to her a lover, 
and endowed with more than a lover's 
power to soothe and enrapture : 


THE VISIONARY. 
Silent is the house ; all are laid asleep, 
One alone looks out o’er the snow wreaths deep, 
Watching every cloud, dreading every breeze 
That whirls the wildering drift or bends the 
groaning trees. 


Cheerful is the hearth, soft the matted floor; 

Not one shivering gust creeps through pane or 
door. 

The little lamp burns straight, its rays shoot 
strong and far; 

I trim it well, to be the wanderer’s guiding star. 


Frown my hauglity sire, chide my angry dame, 
Set your slaves to spy—threaten me with shame; 
But neither sire nor dame nor prying serf shall 
know 
What angel nightly tracks that waste of frozen 
snow. 


Burn, then, little lamp, glimmer straight and 
clear, 

Hush ! a rustling wind stirs, methinks, the air. 

He for whom I wait thus ever comes to me ; 

Strange power! 1 trust thy might—trust thou 

my constancy. 
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In all her writings a deev-seated de 
spuir of any happier tate is painfully ey .- 
dent; and nowhere is it more evident 
than in her address to those phantoms of 
the imagination which were her only 
comforters, and were to her as real, dear, 
and divine as thuse sons of God who long 
ago, in the morning of the world, es- 
poused the daughters of men, and shed 
new glories over earthly lives. Imagina- 
tion, indeed, was to her no mere abstrac- 
tion, but a real, living, presence, a di- 
vine, immortal lover, who took her to 
his arms when the long day’s toils were 
over, and bore her to that world of phan- 
tasy which is fairer than the fairest spot 
ofearth. In one of the finest poems (un- 
happily too long for quotation here) 
which she ever wrote on this favorite 
theme, she admits that she ‘* trusts not to 
this phantom bliss,’’? but she adds imme- 
diately afterward : 

Yet still at evening’s quiet hour, 
With never- failing thankfulness, 
I welcome thee, benignant power, 
Sure solacer of human cares, 
And sweeter hope, when hope despairs, 

‘‘ Death ”’ is a fine instance of her rare 
power of treating old and time-worn sub- 
jects in a fresh and original manner, and 
of applying figures drawn from natural 
objects to the illustration of abstract 
ideas. Death has oftener been chosen by 
poets, perhaps, than any other one sub- 
ject—so often, indeed, that we are gener- 
ally able to predict in advance the manner 
in which it will be treated and the reflec- 
tions to which it will give rise. In this 
poem we have something altogether new. 
Grander poems, doubtless, have been and 
will be written; Emily Bronte herself 
wrote grander poems, but perhaps not one 
more distinctly original, and therefore 
more characteristic of her bold, simple, 
and untrainmelled mind : 


DEATH. 
Death ! that struck when I was most confiding, 
In my certain faith of joy to be, 
Strike again, Time’s withered branch dividing 
From the fresh root of eternity ! 


Leaves upon Time’s branch were growing 
brightly. 
Full of sap and full of silver dew ; 

Birds beneath its shelter gathered nightly ; 
Daily round its Mowers the wild bees lew. 
Sorrow passed and plucked the golden blossom, 

Guilt stripped off the foliage in its pride ; 
But within the parent’s kindly bosom 
Flowed forever life’s restoring tide, 
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Little mourned I for the parted gladness, 
For the vacant nest and silent song; 
Hope was there, and laughed me out of sadness, 
Whispering, “* Winter will not linger iong ! ” 
And behold ! with tenfold increase blessing, 
Spring a orned the beauty-burdened spray, 
Wind and rain, and fervent heat caressing, 
Lavished glory on that second May ! 


liigh it rose—no winged grief could sweep it; 
Sin was scared to distance with its shine; 

Love and its own life had power to keep it 
From all wrong—trom every blight but thine ! 


Cruel Death! the young leaves droop and lan- 
gush, 
Evening s gentle air may still restore. 
No! the morning’s sunshine mocks my an- 
guish; 
Time for me must never blossom more ! 


Strike it down that other boughs may flourish 
Where that perished sapling used to be ; 

Thus at least its mouldering corpse will nourish 
That from which it sprung—eternity ! 


“The Captive, a Fragment,’’? which 
seems to have been originally intended to 
form, perhaps originally did form, part 
ofa much longer poem, contains four of 
the finest and most original stanzas she 
ever wrote. She has been wonderfully, 
we had almost said she of this generation 
has alone been successful in reproducing 
in words that strange ecstasy of mind 
which seems an earnest of the final 
change, and which almost transcends the 
power of language. We do not know of 
any four stawzas anywhere which express 
this mysterious rapture as do these, As 
we read them, a veil seems to fall between 
us and the outer world, and we are rapt 
into that higher region where the soul 
feels herself free, happy. and purified. 

Another of these poems, whieh we can- 
not refrain from quoting entire, is 


REMEMBRANCE, 
Cold in the earth, and the deep snow piled above 
thee, 
Far, far removed, cold in the dreary grave, 
Have I forgot, my only love, to love thee, 
Severed at last by time’s all severing wave? 


Now, when removed, do my thoughts no longer 
hover 
Over the mountains on that northern shore, 
Resting their wings where heath and fern leaves 
cover 
Thy noble heart forever—evermore ? 


Cold in thy grave, and fifteen wild Decembers 
From these brown hills have melted into 
spring: 
Faithful indeed the love is that remembers 
After such years of change and suffering. 


[Frn. 





Sweet love of youth, forgive if I forget thee, 
While the world’s tid: is bearing me along; 
Other desires and other hopes beset me, 
Hopes which obscure, but cannot do thee 
wrong. 
No later light has lightened up my heayen, 
No second morn has ever shone for me; 

All my life’s bliss from thy dear life was given, 
All my life’s bliss is in the grave with thee. 
But when the days of golden dreams had per- 

ished, 
And even despair was powerless to destrey, 
Then did I learn how existence could be clier- 
ished, 
Strengthened and fed without the aid of joy. 
Then did I check the tears of useless passion, 
Weaned my young soul from yearning after 
thine, 
Sternly denied its burning wish to hasten 
Down to that tomb already more than mine. 
And even now I dare not let it languish, 
Dare not indulge in memory’s rapturous pain. 
Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish, 
How could I taste the empty world again ? 


The language, that is to say, the art of 
this poem, is absolutely perfect. Each 
word is in its right place, and each word 
expresses all that it is intended to ex- 
press. ‘The passion and the pain which 
throb in every line are real for all time, 
and will give voice to the sorrow of thou- 
sands of hearts to whom nature has de- 
nied the power of expressing the anguish 
of an eternal parting. Rarely has there 
been a more marked union of strength 
ard true sentiment than in these lines, or 
a more marked absence of the usual soft 
sentimentality which tinges and too often 
emasculates poems of this kind. We are 
all familiar with those asseverations which 
declare regret fur the loved and lost to be 
not only eternal, but constantly present in 
the soul. And the experience of life 
teaches us that an ever-present regret is a 
thing almost impossible. For though the 
first grave which swallows up in its cod 
depths a being dear to us seems to swal- 
low up likewise sdmething of our own 
selves, yet the first such experience teaches 
us what subsequent experiences can only 
repeat, that the march of life moves on 
relentless, dragging us away from the 
grave where we would fain linger, and 
that as that march goes on, something— 
it may not be of joy, but certainly of in- 
terest—revives in us once more. This is 
a stern truth, and one which philosophers 
rather than poets have loved to dwell 
upon. The author of ‘* Remembrance ”’ 
dares to look this fact in the face—nay, 
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mure, dares to acknowledge it; and a 
deeper pathos and a more intense reality 
is given to this poem by it. Can any- 
thing be more pathetic than the lines in 
which she seems to gaze with sad wonder 
upon the depth and fidelity of her own 
love? or those other lines beginning 
** Sweet love of youth, forgive if I forget 
thee’’? Yes, forgive me, because, though 
the ‘* world’s tide bears me along,”’ though 
the world’s interests beset and absorh me, 
yet my bliss came from you, my bliss is 
lost with you ; you are therefore defraud- 
ed of nothing, for all that is best and 
brightest of me is buried in your grave! 
Or if we go on to the last verse—those 
four wonderful lines in which seem con- 
centrated all that could be said or thought 
or felt as to the painful joy of memory— 
do we not feel that grief and remem- 
brance have rarely forced a nobler utter- 
ance from the human soul than this? or 
that the elevating power of a deep sorrow 
has never been more grandly and simply 
expressed than in the concluding words 
of this beautiful poem : 

- « « « « I dare not let it languish, 

Dare not indulge in memory’s rapturous pain. 
Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish, 

How could I taste the empty world again ? 


There is but little more to be said. 
The life, outwardly calm though sad, 
which this gifted being led, kept on its 
cool, gray course; the narrow, monoto- 
nous round of duties was still performed 
by her with the same unvarying regular- 
ity. Disappointment had failed to daunt 
or dampen her energy; and, had she 
lived, it is probable that she would have 
written again, and better than before, for 
no blossom-laden tree in springtime held 
more abundant promise than did that 
mind over whose full fruition the grave so 
early closed. But with regard to her 
hopes and plans, as with regard to her 
fears and disappointments, she maintained 
the same impenetrable silence ; energy, 
however, ‘‘ nerved her still,’’ an energy, 
marvellous and exhaustless, and of which, 
during the sad days that followed Bran- 
well’s death, Charlotte Bronté has left a 
touching picture in the biography pre- 
fixed to the English edition of ‘* Wuther- 
ing Heights" 

But a great change approached, Affliction 
came in that shape which to anticpate is dread; 
to look back on, grief. In the very heat and 


burden of the day the laborers failed over their 
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work, My sister Emily was the first to leave us; 
the details of her illuess are deep branded on my 
memory, but to reproduce them is beyond my 
power. Never had she lingered over any task 
that lay before her, and she did not linger now. 
She sank rapidly; she made haste to leave us. 
Yet while physically she perished, mentally she 
grew stronger than ever. Day by day I saw 
with what a front she met suffering, I looked 
at her with an anguish of wonder and love. I 
have seen nothing like it; but indeed I have 
never seen her parallel in anything. Stronger 
than a man, simpler than a child, her nature 
stood alone. The awful point was, that while 
full of ruth for others, on herself she had no 
pity. From the trembling hand, the unnerved 
limbs, the fading eyes, the same service was 
exacted which they had rendered in health. To 
stand by and witness this, and yet not dare to 
remonstrate, was a pain no words can render, 


In such anguish as this Emily’s last 
days were spent ; she never left the house 
after Branwell’s death. A terrible cold 
and cough set in, accounpanied by fever, 
pain in the side, and all the other symp- 
toms of a rapid decline. Yet, notwith- 
standing the sharp agony of this swift de- 
cay, she sternly and steadily adhered to 
her daily duties, suffering no one to assist 
her, and warding off anxiety with all her 
natural impenetrable reserve. She per- 
sistently refused to see a physician, and 
with equal persistency refused to take 
any remedies; she would ‘‘ give no ex- 
planation of her feelings*’; indeed, she 
would * searcely allow her feelings to be 
alluded to.’’ Her sisters therefore dared 
notappear to notice her sufferings, still less 
to attempt to soften or soothe them ; they 
could only look on from an immeasurable 
distance, and wonder and weep in silence. 
For, apart from her rejection of sympathy, 
she had no strength left for anything 
but endurance—no interest, save in her 
hand-to-hand struggle with disease and 
death. She never wandered over her be- 
loved moors again; her dim eyes could 
scarcely follow the outline of those dear 
hills whose sights and sounds she knew 
as well and loved as fondly as a bahe 
knows and loves its mother’s face and 
voice. The pale pageantry of the waning 
year, once her favorite of the seasons, 
passed unnoticed by her; and long, long 
after her death, Charlotte shivered at re- 
calling the pang she felt when, on bring- 
ing Emily a spray of heather, she saw it 
was not recognized by the dim and indif- 
ferent eves. 


On Tuesday morning, December 19, 
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1848, Emily rose as usual, and dressed with 
frequent pauses, but without assistance ; 
her eyes were already glazed and dim, and 
she breathed with extreme difficulty, 
but she took up her daily task of sew- 
ing and kept at it, despite her catching, 
rattling breath, long after her hands were 
almost powerless to obey her will. There 
was a power of endurance upholding that 
young, slight, suffering woman then, 
which might under different circumstan- 
ces have held an army at bay, or flashed 
its electric furce from a leader’s brain 
through a company of the hardest pressed 
explorers who were ever called to dare 
danger and death; but, shut up within 
the narrow bound of an obscure lot, they 
served but tu isolate their gifted possessor 
from her kind. 

Alone she had lived, and alone she died. 


CECILY. 


(Fes. 


Charlotte and Anne were both with her 
that morning, with hearts full of love and 
anguish, but neither dared utter a word 
of sympathy, or offerassistance. She had 
been dying since early in the day, and 
when the last agony came on, soon after 
twelve o’clock, it fuund her still endeay- 
oring to work, though only able to 
‘* whisper in gasps.’’ Now, when it 
was too late, she said to Charlotte, ‘If 
you will send for a physician, I will see 
him now.’’ About twoo’clock she died. 
Her body was carried to the grave two 
days afterward, her father, her sisters, 
and her faithful dog Keeper following. 
Her grave is beside that of her brother 
Branwell, and near those of her mother 
and sisters, beneath the chancel of the 
church of St. Autest, Haworth. 








66 II, if my love would come to me, 
QO Would come to me and speak 
to me 
Out of these shadows dark and dree, 
My heart would so much lighter be, 
My heart would so much lighter be,”’ 
Sang Cecily, sad Cecily. 


** Oh, if my love would come to me, 

And say the words he said to me 

Another day, for love of me, 

The world would so much brighter be. 

The world would so much brighter be,”’ 
Sang fair, deserted Cecily. 


‘‘Oh, if my love would come to me, 

And hold my hands and look at me, 

The while he softly spoke to me, 

My life would so much brighter be, 

My life would so much brighter be,”’ 
Despairingly sang Cecily. 


** But silent and away from me, 

He has no word of cheer for me, 

For one dark day he doubted me, 

And doubting me, grew hard to me, 

And doubting me, grew hard to me,”’ 
Half bitterly sang Cecily. 


‘** But oh, if he would come to me, 
Just for a little while to me, 
Before he left me, he should see, 
That I was true as truth could be, 
That I was true as truth could be,’ 
Sang tenderly, sweet Cecily. 


’ 


CECILY 


** Oh, if he would but come to me 
For long enough to learn of me, 
This precious truth, and say to me 
The words he said befvre to me, 
For love of me, for love of me,’’ 
Sang Cecily, fair Cecily. 
** My way would so much brighter be, 
My cross would so much lighter be, 
And patiently I’d wait and see, 
W hatever was in store for me, 
Whatever was in store for me,”’ 
Sang wistfully, poor Cecily. 
‘* But now through shadows dark and dree, 
He will not help me, who might be 
A rock amidst this surging sea, 
A shield between the world and me, 
A shield between the world and me,” 
Sang tearfully, sad Cecily. 
** And all I ask to comfort me, 
Is that he'll come once more to me, 
And say the words he said to me 
Another day, for love of me, 
Another day, for love of me,” 
Sang pleadingly, sweet Cecily. 
** Yet though these shadows dark and dree, 
Grow dark and darker yet to see, 
I will not doubt, as he doubts me, 
Bat still believe he’ll come to me, 
But still believe he’ll come to me! ”’ 
With sudden cheer 
Sang high and clear 
This fond and faithful Cecily. 
Nora Perry 
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CHAPTER IV. 
WHAT MEN CALL LOVE. 

OSE spoke of the romance of two 

young lives, of love sacrificed to 

duty, of a heart slowly breaking during a 

dozen years. This we may set down as 

the poetic form of the story about herself 

and Roger. Now let us have it in the 
prose. 

And in the first place, I would remark, 
that if Roger Temple’s heart has been 
breaking during the length of time Rose 
imagines, either it must have been an 
extraordinarily tough heart when first the 
process was set up, or the process is one 
that slightly affects a man’s outward 
strength and health. He is a well-knit, 


handsome-looking fellow; a little sallow, 
perhaps, like most men whose digestions 
have been too long tried by climate and 
curry, and with a touch of Indian list- 
lessness in his English honest blue eyes. 
But as to heart-break, wasting in despair, 


moral dyspepsia of any kind! Ask his 
brother officers, the comrades who know 
him best, what man in the regiment they 
would consider the most absolutely free 
from all such disorders, and ten to one 
the answer will be ‘* Roger Temple.”” A 
first-rate shot, a bold rider, a capital fel- 
low at the bivouac or mess table—these are 
the things you will hear respecting Roger 
among men. And as regards softer mat- 
ters? Oh, well, flirtation and young la- 
dies are not very much in old Roger’s 
line. If marriage is fated to overtake 
him, if the best fellow on earth is fated to 
be spoilt, it will have to be done by a 
coup de main. Roger might not have the 
heart to say ‘‘No’”’ to avery pretty 
woman if she asked him outright to mar- 
ry her; but he would certainly never 
have the energy to undertake the prelim- 
inaries of courtship himself. 

Thus the coarse, indiscriminative voice 
of his fellow men. How account for the 
discrepancy ? 

You remember Holmes’s fancy as to 
the three distinct personalities to be 
found in every man: Ist. The man him- 
self, the real veritable Thomas. 2d. 


Thomas's ideal Thomas. 3d. The ideal 
Thomas of Thomas's friends. To these 1 
would add the ideal Thomas of Thomas’s 
mistress—a man in love, judged with a 
woman’s power of judging, from a wo- 
man’s standpoint, being a creature as 
totally strange to the poor fellow’s 
male friends and acquaintances as to his 
own consciousness. 

The story, in the prose form, is simply 
this: Rose, married in her girlhood to an 
elderly London lawyer (with whom, as 
an absolute nonentity, the conventiongl! 
husband ofa charming wife, this little his- 
history has no concern) and launched into 
a narrow circle of dull professional re- 
snectability, was, at six-and-twenty, as 
really fresh and ingenuous a young person 
as ever breathed. Neither perruquier nor 
Bond street chemist needed then. Her 
flaxen hair, smoothly braided according to 
the fashion of the day, adorned her youthful 
face. Her complexion, innocent of cosmet- 
ic, was, in spite of some few freckles, like 
a just opened dog-rose. Same order of in- 
tellect, same depth of heart as now; no 
knowledge of the world, save of her 
own little pharisaical, Bloomsbury Square 
world; small scope for vanity, less for 
sentiment. So Roger Temple met and 
loved her. 

The Indian mutiny was just over at the 
time, and Roger, a fair-faced boy of nine- 
teen, had come back, wounded, after his 
first dark taste of soldier’s work, to Eng- 
land. He made Rose Shelmadeane’s ac- 
quaintance at an East London dinner 
party, to which a family lawyer of the 
Temples, or other unimportant agent, had 
led him; made her acquaintance, sat op- 
posite to her at table, and, not knowing, 
till dessert at least, that she was the crown 
and blessing of another man’s life already, 
conceived for her as wild a passion as ever 
foolish lad conceived for still more foolish 
woman since the world begun. 

The London season was at its height, 
even Rose’s humdrum life enlivened by an 
unwonted share of parties, theatre-going, 
drives in the park, visits to the Zoological ; 
country cousins who must be amused stay- 
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ing in the house. Roger saw her, dogged 
her, worshipped her everywhere. One 
of the country cousins being female and 
unmarried, it might be assumed that 
Mr. Temple’s attentions were honorably 
matrimonial. Mr. Temple being well- 
born, young, handsome, of good expecta- 
tions, was it not a manifest duty to offer 
him encouragement? 

Thus Rose with small platitudes stifled 
her small conscience for a fortnight or so. 
Then the end came—the end to the pro- 
logue, not the play. 

Watching the hippopotamus together 
one July Sunday afternoon at the Zoologi- 


cal, the country cousins, the nonentity of 


a husband, all but within earshot, young 
Master Roger made a fool of himself. In 
stammering, passionate whispers, told Mrs. 
Bhelmadeane a secret which Mrs. Shelma- 
deane had been calmly aware of for some 
time past, but which it was shocking, oh, 


unendurably shocking even to think of 


the moment the confession happened to 
find its way into words. 

She walked away from him, her fair 
young matron face ablaze, and, with the 
air of a new Cornelia, laid her hand up- 
on her husband’s arm, Three evenings 
later—Rose twenty-six, remember, Roger 
nineteen—was waltzing with him at a 
ball to which duty bade her chaperon her 
country cousins at the Hanover Square 
rooms, 

Mr. Temple had been wicked—so wick- 
ed that it really took one’s breath away 
to think of it—in daring to regard 
her, an honored wife, save with feelings 
of iciest respect and esteem. But then 
Rose, gentle soul, felt constrained to pity 
the poor misguided fellow, to lead him, if 
it might be, into better ways. And that 


Bloomsbury Square life and husband of 


hers, illumined by present experience, 
were so hideously monotonous, and the 
homage of a man, handsome, young, dis- 
tinguished like Roger, was so honey-sweet 
to vanity. And then think how the pa- 
pers had spoken of Mr. Temple's bravery 
in India; think of all the horrid Se- 
poys he must have killed his arm still 
in that interesting black sling. What 
could Rose do but accord the lad the 
friendship for which he pleaded, and agree 
to forget that fatal, erring, not altogether 
charmless moment when they watched the 
hippopotamus together at the Zoo. 

A better woman, or @ worse one, a 
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woman inspired by imagination or guided 
by experience, might have been terrified 
at such a position. Good, passionless, 
unimaginative, sclf-saturated Rose, the 
first little cold shock of the plunge over, 
felt no terror at all. What she did feel 
strongest, I think (when one can disinter 
it sufficiently for analysis from the mass 
of small vanities, triumphs before partner- 
less country cousins, ete., in which it was 
embedded) , was —gratified sense of power. 

‘*Seratch a slave’s skin, you find a 
tyrant underneath.”’ 

Rose, like some other millions of her 
sisters, had been a slave from her birth, 
first as a girl then as a wife—l speak of 
moral servitude, of course. All at once 
she found herself in the position of a 
ruler ; and she used her new prerogative 
as human beings who are not to power 
born are apt to use it. 

The young fellow gave up for her his 
time, his friends, his pleasures; gave up 
for her his life, and received in return 
what? Sermons, a sviled white glove or 
two, and enough half-dead flowers (he 
has some of these in his possession still) 
to fill a respectable herbarium. 

By degrees the story got known, not in 
Rose’s starched Bloomsbury Square circle, 
but among Roger Temple's bachelor 
friends, most of whom, indeed, contrived 
to gain a glimpse of Mrs. Shelmadeane. 
Heavens, what a commonplace dowdy 
little mortal poor Roger’s divinity was 
pronounced to be by men not, like himself, 
under the glamour of passion! Pretty, if 
you will, the kind of red-and-white stupid 
beauty you will meet a dozen times a day 
in any provincial town; but nothing, 
positively nothing more. And Roger of 
all others, with his fastidious tastes, his 
high-flown boyish ideal of feminine grace 
and refinement, to have lost his senses 
about this little Bloomsbury Square 
prade! Roger, to whom half the best 
houses in town stood open, upon whom 
good and handsome and well-born women 
by the score would have smiled, had he 
so chosen ! 

The infatuation lasted out the London 
season. Then old Shelmadeane carried his 
wife off to Margate—tardily suspicious, 
perhaps, as to the kind of sacrifice she was 
making to duty—and Roger's leave of 
absence came toan end. He was angry, 
bitter, sick at heart ; his divinity during 
their last interview having sermonized 
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and sympathized, and altogether tortured 
him beyond measure; determined to re- 
turn to India without seeing her again, 
determined to despise, to forget her. He 
determined all this; likelier than not 
would have carried it into execution to 
the letter—at nineteen so much is possible 
to the human heart—had Mrs. Shelma- 
deane been willing. But Mrs. Shelma- 
deane was very far indeed from willing. 

She was (I make the statement advised- 
ly, unconditionally,so as not to have to go 
over the same ground again), both now 
and hereafter, one of the most rigidly 
virtuous women, as far as conduct goes, 
that ever breathed. She was not certainly 
at that early period of her life, in any 
ordinary sense of the word a coquette. 
But she loved her new taste of power with 
all the faculties fur loving nature had be- 
stowed upon her, and for no consideration, 
short of saving her soul from actual trans- 
gression, would have given her slave back 
his freedom. He must look forward to 
nothing; not even to the day when he 
might legitimately claim her hand. She 
would feel herself—-oh dear !—the guiltiest 
of creatures if she could encourage any- 
body to look forward with hope to anybody 
else's death. What is such hope, Rosie 
would say, piously shaking her blonde 
head, but another kind of murder? Mr. 
Temple must look forward to nothing in 
the future, must ask for nothing in the 
present, must always remember, please, 
that she was married to a man whose 
moral worth she respected, always speak 
and act as if Mr. Shelmadeane were pres- 
ent. But whether he remained in Eng- 
land, or whether he went back to India, 
Roger Temple must not regain his free- 
dom ! 

She wrapped up her feelings, even to 
her own soul, in the very prettiest tinsel 
paper of all hypocrisy’s store. To let that 
poor boy depart in his present frame of 
mind, would be tolet him depart desperate. 
He might even goand marry some Dread- 
ful Creature in revenge, as men with 
blighted affections have been known to do, 
and she would have the burthen on her 
conscience. Who should say what the 
effect of a perfect reconciliation, of a few 
solemn sisterly words at parting, might 
have upon all the poor young fellow’s 
future career ? 

And she wrote to him—a sweet little 
plaintive kind of note, in her school-girl 
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hand, with her school-girl phrases: that, 
also, Roger Temple keeps still! Accidental- 
ly Mr. Shelmadeane had heard in the city 
that Mr, Roger Temple was going back to 
India at once. Surely he did not mean to 
start without bidding his sincerest friends 
and well-wishers adieu? They had gone 
to Margate for change, and Margate was 
rather dull, Rosie confessed ingenuously. 
But Mr. Shelmadeane, on the whole, 
complained less of his gout, so she must 
be grateful. And they dined at six. And 
Mr. Shelmadeane was always at home, 
except on Mondays and Tuesdays. When 
would Mr. Temple come ? 

Neither on a Monday or a Tuesday, as 
some older men, versed in the world’s 
ways, might, after the receipt of such a 
note, have ventured upon doing. For no 
personal gratification would young Roger 
have abused the angelic, childlike simplic- 
ity of the woman he loved. Honorably, 
quixotically, on a day when he was cer- 
tain of finding the husband at home, he 
went down to Margate, and for the last 
time held Mrs. Shelmadeane’s white hand 
in his. 

What a parting scene it was to him! 
Dinner first—with the old lawyer prosing 
politics and grumbling over the dressing 
of his turbot ; his wife, with her girlish 
innocent face, smiling nuptial smiles at 
him across the table. Then dessert, 
torture of tortures, when Rosie insisted 
upon leaving her husband and * his” 
friend alone. Finally the half hour’s 
stroll on the beach, ‘* just to smoke one 
last cigar with poor Mr. Shelmadeane,”’ 
said Rosie, a tremor discernible to Roger, 
if to no one else, in her soft voice. For 
about three minutes out this half 
hour—divinest, cruellest moments Roger's 
young life had experienced—chance willed 
that they should be alone. And in these 
their farewells were spoken; a madness 
of farewells, among the Margate bathing 
machines. And then old Shelmadeane 
pounced down upon them. ‘* A quarter 
to nine, sir. Unless you mean to miss 
your train, you must be off.’ And fora 
dozen shifting, fateful years they saw each 
other's faces no more. 

Long letters passed between them, with 
or without Mr. Shelmadeane’s knowl- 
edge—I refrain from speaking with cer- 
tainty on this point—but letters certain- 
ly that Mr. Shelmadeane or any one else 
in the world might have read with safety. 


of 
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Rosie, indeed, half thought at times that 
her victim repressed all allusion to his 
tortures too successfully. Every mail, 
every second mail at first; then once in 
three or four months; then twice a year. 
So the correspondence attending Roger’s 
ill-starred passion was carried on, At 
last Mr. Shelmadeane died. 

And Roger Temple, of course, flew to 
England to put in first claim for the pos- 
session of his beloved one’s hand? No, 
Roger Temple did nothing of the kind. 
He was away up the country, pig-stick- 
ing, when the letter containing the news 
of Rosie’s widowhood reached him, after 
some delay. And he loved sport passion- 
ately. And the two or three men who 
formed the party happened to be his clos- 
est friends, And must not weeds be worn 
a decent time before they are replaced by 
wedding favors? Considering Rosie’s fine 
propriety of sentiment, her highly-strung, 
shrinking nature, could a man dare—— 
Well, ’twas a curious little imbroglio al- 
together, highly illustrative of human 
weakness in the matter of attainable and 
unattainable desires. But our business 
at present being rather with the chroni- 


cling of fact than the depiction of feeling 
or motive, I proceed. 

Roger neither rushed to England nor 
wrote any letter designed to compromise 


his Rosie’s newly-gained liberty. It must 
be remembered that he had now been 
wasting in despair during a good many 
years; also that men get into the habit 
of everything, even of hopeless passion, 
and against their better reason may feel 
disturbed by having to abandon a settled 
mode of thought. Like the proverbial 
Frenchman who exclaims when, after a 
lifetime’s separation, he is about to be 
lawfully united to the woman he loves, 
‘* But what shall I do with my evenings?” 
Roger Temple, on old Shelmadeane’s 
death, might have been tempted to ask 
himself, ‘* But what shali I do with my 
despair ? ’’ 

‘* The greatest charm of a married wo- 
man,”’ says a spiteful dramatist, ‘is in- 
variably—her husband ! ”” 

When Roger's foolish lips first stam- 
mered their secret in the Zoological Gar- 
dens, or trembled out taeir mad farewells 
upon the Margate beach, it would have 
been hard to convince him that Mrs. 
Shelmadeane’s greatest charm was Mr. 
Shelmadeane. But time sharpens many 
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an epigram that seems pointless to us in 
our youth. 

He wrote the widow as exquisitely-del- 
icate a letter of condolence as was ever 
penned ; putting himself and his own sel- 
fish hopes and fears, utterly away in the 
background ; dwelling wholly on her and 
on her loss. He spoke tenderly, but with 
vagueness, of the long years of their sep- 
aration ; he spoke with greater vagueness 
still of the day of their possible reunion. 
Of marriage, of anything that could by 
possibility be construed into a hint of 
marriage, he spoke not a word. 

An ordinarily intelligent woman, be- 
fore she had read such a letter to the end, 
would have known that her lover’s love 
for her was over. Rose, guided by the 
irrefragable logic of a fool, deduced from 
it only a new proof of her slave’s devotion 
to her welfare. 

‘There is one, far distant, who adures 
me, but who is too high-souled, too gen- 
erous to think of anything but my grief! ”’ 
she would say to Major O’Shea, who got 
an introduction to the pretty widow, and 
indeed set steadily to work love-making, 
before her crape was six weeks old. 
‘* Ah, Major O'Shea, if you had only the 
conscientiousness, the noble, forbearing, 
unselfish nature of that poor fellow in In- 
dia!” 

And then Cornelius would respond to 
the effect of his heart being stronger than 
his reason, of his impetuous feelings (he 
was nearer fifty than forty at the time, 
and had been in love, after one fashion or 
another, since he wore jackets)—his im- 
petuous feelings hurrying him beyond the 
cold bounds of conventional decorum. 
And the widow would sigh and blush and 
wipe a tear or two, and call him a sad, 
sad man, as she yielded her hand to be 
kissed. And the upshot of it all was, that 
the next news Roger. Temple got of Rose 
Shelmadeane was a flaming announcement 
in the ** Times ’’of her infidelity to him ; 
by special license, an archdeacon and three 
or four of the lesser clergy assisting, at St. 
George's, Hanover Square. 

Singular perversity of men’s nature! 
The news of this marriage cost him not 
only the most poignant jealousy, but a re- 
vival of his love inall its first fresh ardor. 
The existence of a husband, of any hus- 
band, seemed really some necessary, mys 
terious condition of Roger Temple's pas- 
sion. You should have seen the letter of 
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good wishes that he wrote the bride; bit- 
terest veiled reproach discernible through 
every courteous phrase, every pleasant 
little congratulatory message to Major 
O’Shea! Rosie cried herself almost plain 
for the day after receiving it; hid it jeal- 
ously from Cornelius, to whose philo- 
sophic mind the whole matter, you may 
be sure, would have been one of profound- 
est indifference; and wrote Roger a 
pleading, self-extenuating reply by return 
of mail, with three violets—ah, did Cap- 
tain Temple remember the bunches of vi- 
olets he used to bring her during the 
happy days of their friendship in Blooms- 
bury Square ?—enclosed. 

And Captain Temple, Rose has had his 
own word for it since, kissed violets and 
letter both, and set up the writer on the 
old pedestal in his imagination—I was 
very neariy writing his heart—that she 
had ever held. 

As Roger himself stands, hat in hand, 
all this time awaiting Belinda’s reception 
of him, we will have done, in as few words 
as possible, with retrospect of the love 
story. Some slight insight into Rose's 
domestic grievances as Mrs. O'Shea, the 
reader has had already ; we need not fur- 
Cornelius spent 


ther enlarge upon them. 
her money, neglected her. went to Amer- 


ica, where his fate awaited him. And 
Rose, on her Uncle Robert's death, found 
herself once more free—free and with a 
handsome little income, villa at Bromp- 
ton, plate, linen, and accessories, at her 
own disposal. 

And then it was that she and her old 
lover looked again upon each other's faces. 
Roger had returned to England unexpect- 
ed by his friends, his long leave having 
been given him some months earlier than 
he anticipated; and on a certain May 
night, Rose at that moment believing him 
to be thousands of miles away in India, 
knocked at the door of the Brompton 
villa and inquired, in a voice whose ac- 
cents he vainly strove to command, if 
Mrs. O’Shea was at home. 

It was late for a visit of ceremony, be- 
tween ten and eleven o’clock, and the 
starched-looking butler of occasion who 
answered his knock informed him pom- 
pously that Mrs. O'Shea was at home, but 
not visible to strangers. Mrs. O'Shea 
had had company to dinner, and— 

** Mrs. O'Shea will see me,”’ interrupt- 
ed Roger. ‘‘ You need not even announce 
me. [am expected.’’ 
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And in another minute he found him- 
self among the wax-lights and guests and 
brand-new gilding and upholstery of 
Rose’s drawing-room. 

He slipped in, unannounced, as he de- 
sired, and looked round the assemblage in 
vain for Rose. Seven or eight women, of 
quasi-fashion, bare-shouldered, jewelled, 
flower-bedecked, were present. Ile looked 
among them in vain for the modest face 
and smoothly braided blonde head of Rose 
Shelmadeane, 

At last a fluffy-haired, brilliantly com- 
plexioned—alas, that I must write it !— 
middle-aged lady came forward to him 
and bowed ; a lady extremely overdressed 
or undressed—as you like to term it. ‘* I 
am not aware that 1 have the honor—”’ 
she began, looking at him strangely. 

And then he knew her voice. 

Poor Rose, if she could have seen into 
her quondam lover’s heart just at that 
moment! 

He watched her during the next hour or 
so with feelings about equally balayeed 
of disappointment and blank surprise. 
Every woman’s good looks must decline 
after the lapse of the twelve best years of 
her maturity, and Rose's had really, inthe 
common acceptation of the phrase, ‘* worn 
well.”? But it was not any fading due to 
age, it was not time’s natural footprints 
on cheek or brow, that shocked him thus ; 
it was the absolute, startling ¢ransforma- 
tion of her whole personality ! 

Soberest, most dove-like of young mat- 
rons at twenty-six, Rose, a dozen years 
later, had developed into the very friskiest 
of mature sirens, all her girlish promise 
of silliness ripened into a bounteous har- 
vest of meridional folly. The lint-white, 
smooth-braided locks were copper-gold 
now, frizzled high in wondrous monstrous 
pyramids above her head, with outlying 
curls and puffs and chignons that defy de- 
scription. The faint rose-bloom complex- 
ion had become definite pearl and carmine, 
the pale eyebrows grown dark ; the eyes, 
not wholly innocent of belladonna, were 
a little fixed and hard ; the decorous half- 
high dress of the old Bloomsbury Square 
days was replaced by—well, by the drapery 
of a Greek statue. 

Roger, who had lived so long away from 
London, did not know that this is the re- 
ceived way in which the modern English 
matron of repute ‘* grows old gracefully,’’ 
and, as I said, gazed at poor Rose’s full- 
blown charms with a sensation curiously 
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blent of amazement and repulsion ; a sen- 
sation, let me add, of which he was him- 
self heartily ashamed. 

This lasted till the departure of Rose’s 
guests left them alone. Then, hearing 
more of the old, sweet, appealing voice— 
no meretricious change had affected that— 
and his eyes, it may be, growing accus- 
tomed to the outward plastering of his 
ruined idol, Roger’s heart grew softer. 

He had not really dined, Mrs. O'Shea 
discovered ; had arrived in London late 
that afternoon, and, forgetful of bodily 
sustenance, had rushed away to callon her 
at once. So a little supper was organized, 
accompanied by a bottle of Uncle Robert’s 
best champagne. And then this man and 
woman, who had playel a! love so long, he- 
gan looking into each other’s eyes, to talk 
of all that they had suffered (in imagina- 
tion or reality) since they parted. And 
the cruel intervening years faded away. 
They were whispering beside the hip- 
popotamus, they were murmuring fare- 
wells upon the Margate beach, again. 
And %y and by Rose’s hand, youthful and 
white still, found its way into Captain 
Temple’s. It trembled ; he pressed it to 
reassure her. Rose, with a sigh, made a 
feint of moving away. And then, for the 
first time in their lives, their lips met, and 
Roger's fate was sealed. 

The wax-lights had burnt low by now, 
and Rose kept her face well in shadow, 
nay, hid it bashfully out of sight, on her 
lover’s breast! And when he kissed ker 
beautiful golden hair it never occurred to 
him to think from what dead head it might 
have been sheared ; and when at last she 
lifted up her face to falter out softest 
promises of life-long truth, he did not 
even see the deposit of rice powder it had 
left upon his waistcoat ! 

Who loves, cavils not ; and Roger Tem- 
ple, or Roger Temple’s imagination, 
loved, during this hour's intoxication at 
least. 

What he thought and felt next morning, 
when he had to review his position and 
Mrs. O’Shea’s complexion by daylight, 
none but Roger Temple ever knew. 

Hie was not, it must be borne in mind, 
a ladies’ man, had associated little with 
women during the later years of his life, 
had studied them less, And his reverence 
for the whole sex was extreme—based 
rather on ideal foundations, indeed, than 
on fact. If sometimes the sense of his 
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mistake galled him, if sometimes he felt 
the shame inseparable from the position of 
a lover who loves not, you may be sure 
that Roseand the world never found it out. 
Rosie loved him! What matters some 
disparity of years if a woman’s affections 
be young! When the fruit after whicha 
man has longed for years drops between 
his lips at last, has he a right to complain 
because time has somewhat over-melluwed 
its flower ! 

So Roger would fain argue himself into 
good conceit with his bargain, so reconcile 
his heart to the attainment of its fondest 
desires, 

And still at times his spirit is heavy 
laden ; still, through rouge, and bismuth, 
and pearl powder, old age wil peer out at 
him from the face of his betrothed, and 
turn his heart cold. 

** You really grow more and more fool- 
ish every day you live, my dear Roger,” 
Rose will remark, prettily conscious of her 
own charms as she meets his gaze. 
** What can it be, I wonder, that makes 
you look at me as you do ?”’ 

‘* The years of our separation, my love,” 
is invariably Roger’s answer. ‘‘I have 
to make up now, remember, for the dozen 
years during which I neversaw your face.”’ 

And Rose, promptly satisfied by any 
appeal to vanity, asks no more. 


CHAPTER V. 


COMPLIMENTS, NOT CARESSES. 


Bewrnpa’s eyes have met Roger's, and, 
in spite of all her foregone jealous re- 
solves, the girl finds it hard to steel her- 


self against Rosie’s future husband. 
Never in her whole vagabond, loveless life 
has such honest human sunshine shone on 
her as shines now in Roger Temple's smile. 

“*T don’t know about falling in love, 
but Tam sure Belinda and I mean to be 
friends, Rosie,’’ he says, advancing. ‘* Do 
we not, my dear? ”’ 

And before Belinda can find time to 
put herself on guard, Captain Temple's 
bronzed moustache has touched her cheek. 
Tt is the kind of salutation that could 
searce, by the very iciest prude, be stig- 
matized as a kiss ; and yet it bears a suf- 
ficiently marked family resemblance to one 
to be unpleasant exceedingly in Rosie’s 


sight. 
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“1,1 really, Roger—Belinda looks so 
ridiculously younger than she is! ”’ 

** Not a bit,’ cries Roger, and now he 
rests his hand kindly on the little girl's 
shoulder. ‘‘ Belinda is fifteen years old 
—you told me, did you not, that she was 
fifteen? Well, and she looks it. Don’t 
mind Rosie, Belinda. Rosie turns rusty 
at the thought of having a grown-up 
daughter.”’ 

‘*T shall be seventeen the week after 
next,’’ says Belinda, holding up her chin. 
**T don’t know what people mean by tak- 
ing me for a child. I have certainly seen 
enough of the world and its wickedness 
to make me feel old,”’ she adds, with the 
accustomed hard little rebellious ring én 
her voice. 

-** Belinda will look different—lI trust 
Belinda will look totally different when 
she is properly dressed,”’ says the widow, 
glancing down at her own elegantly flow- 
ing draperies. ‘‘[ must really have a 
serious talk with Miss Burke about these 
short skirts.” 

‘* Ah, but Miss Burke is not here to be 
talked with, Rosie,’ cries Belinda, bent, 
it would seem, on disclosing every obnox- 
ious truth she ean hit upon. ‘* My natural 
guide and protector has been away in 
Spain a week or more, collecting facts for 
her book, and Lam knocking about alone, 
as you see me—me and my dog Costa.”’ 

** Alone!’ stammers Rose, shocked 
not so much, perhaps, at the fact itself, 
as at having the fact exposed before Roger. 


** You don’t mean actually alone, my. 


dear?”’ 

** Well, no; [ have my chums, of course, 
“the fellows who were with me in the street 
when youarrived. Now, Rose,’’ she goes 
on, pitilessly, ‘‘ tell the truth! Were 
you or were you not ashamed when you 
first saw me ?”’ 

‘* |—I was surprised, Belinda,’ says 
Rose, in her sweetest little feminine tre- 
ble. ‘It is not usual in England, you 
know, to see a girl of seventeen wearing’ 
her dress above her ankles. And then 
those fearful—what must I call them, Be- 
linda ?—what do they call those fearful 
door-mat things you have on your feet? ”’ 

** They call those fearful things alpar- 
getas in Spanish, espadrilles in Frenceli,’’ 
answers Belinda, coolly holding out a rag- 
ged sandalled foot for inspection. “ If 
you played paume on the hot sand for 
hours together as I do, you would be glad 

16 
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to wear espadrilles, Rose; yes, or to go 
barefoot altogether, as | do oftener than 
not.” 

A blush of burning shame rises over 
the widow’s face. She has made a good 
deal of small capital, one way or another, 
out of Belinda’s high birth to Roger, who 
is somewhat unduly sensitive about his 
future wife’s connections, generally. The 
Earl of Liskeard’s granddaughter—so like 
the Vansittart family—without being reg- 
ularly pretty, a great air of breeding, of 
distinction about our poor little Belinda, 
et cetera. And now to find her, what? 
Ragged, dirty, with the speech and man- 
ner (this is Rose's verdict, not mine) of a 
charity school child, and mentioning, ac- 
tually mentioning before a gentieman, the 
indelicate word ‘‘ barefoot.’’ 

‘* Our dear Belinda wants a year or two 
of sound English trining,’’ she remarks, 
in a tone that to Roger sounds dove-like, 
but that Belinda remembers and inter- 
prets only too well. ‘* That is the worst 
of continental education! One has to 
sacrifice so many good solid English qual- 
ities for accomplishments. Still in these 
days a girl must be accomplished. A cou- 
ple of years in a select English -+oarding- 
school will, I have no doubt, render Be- 
linda all that our fondest wishes could 
desire.”’ 

Belinda, on the conclugion of this little 
tirade, looks hard into her stepmother’s 
eyes fur a moment or two; then, shoul- 
dering her schistera, she moves across to 
the door. 

**T must be off, Rosie,’’ turning and 
bestowing a nod full of caustic meaning 
on the lovers. ‘* And unless you want me 
to join some gang of wandering gypsy 
players, as I have often thought of doing, 
you had better not talk about boarding- 
schools any more. My accomplishments, 
Captain Temple,’’ looking with an air of 
mock modesty at Roger—‘‘ Rose talks of 
my accomplishments, for which the good 
solid English qualities have been sacri- 
ficed! I will tell you what they are, and 
you shall say which Lam best suited for 
—a booth in a Basque fair or a select 
English boarding-school! Paume play- 
ing—’tis the same game, Mr. Jones tells 
me, as your English fives—paume,”’ 
checking off each accomplishment on her 
dark, slim fingers as she proceeds, ‘‘ bolero- 
dancing, a tolerable acquaintance with 
slang in four languages **-—— 
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** Belinda !”’ 

** Oh ! let me finis): the list, Rose! Let 
me make the best of myself that [can in 
Captain ‘Temple's eyes. Bulero-dancing, 
slang, paume—of each a little. Knowl- 
edge, learnt practically, of how to keep 
myself and dog op twenty sous a day 
board-wages. And a taste for bull-fights 
so strong, oh! so strong,” this with un- 
affected enthusiasm, ‘* that I would sooner 
go without meat for a fortnight and 
chureb for a year than miss the chance of 
going to one. For further particulars ap- 
ply to Mr. Augustus Jones.”’ 

And so exit Belinda, whistling—yes, 
Ruse, whistling; keep from fainting if 
you can—as she goes. 

**A quaint little original, our future 
daughter,’’ says Roger, whose eyes have 
certainly opened wider during the con- 
clusion of Belinda’s tirade. ‘* But a good- 
hearted child, P’ll be bound. You must 
not be too hard on her, Rose.”’ 

**T hard!’ sighs the widow, looking at 
him reproaehfully. ‘* When was I ever 


hardon any one? If you knew, Roger— 
but of course men never understand these 
things—the trial that poor girl bas al- 
ways been! I can assure you I look upon 


Belinda as a chastisement, sent to me for 
some wise purpose by Providence.” 

She seats herself on a sofa, discreetly 
away in the half light, and with an air of 
resignation takes vut her pocket handker- 
chief. ‘* I have made sacrifices no real 
mother would have made for her—can I 
ever forget the devoted, blind attachment 
of her poor dear papa for me? Sending 
her away, heaven knows at what expense, 
to the continent, and always writing that 
she should have the best of masters, and 
everything ; and now this is the result. 
How painfully plain she is.” 

‘** Plain? No, Rosie, anything but plain. 
Belinda is just at that awkwardage when 
one does not know what to make of girls, 
and her dress is not quite like other peo- 
ple’s, is it? But she has magnificent 
eyes, and a pretty hand.”’ 

‘*A pretty hand! Belinda’s hands 
pretty! Why, they are enormous, six 
and three-quarters at least, two sizes big- 
ger than mine, and as brown, but you 
think every one you see lovely, Roger,’ 
says Rose pettishly. ‘*I declare one 
might just as well be ugly one’s self. I 
have never heard you speak of any woman 
yet that you could not find something to 
admire in her.”’ 

‘ 
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* And all beeause of you my dearest ! ’” 
eries Captain Temple, with warmth. 
** When a man admires one Woman su- 
premely, ean you not imagine that every 
other woman, yes, even the plainest, must 
possess something fair in his sight for her 
sake ?’’ 

He comes across to her, stoops, and 
rests his hand on his betrothed’s fair 
head. It is a favorite action of Roger's, 
and one that Rose would be exceedingly 
well pleased to see him abandon. Who 
can tell what horrible trick postiche or 
plait may not play one in some unguarded 
moment of more than common tenderness ? 

** Oh, Roger, how can you? *’ She shifts 
a,little uneasily from his touch. ‘* Real- 
ly you get sillier and sillier every day.’’ 
It is a fixed idea of the widow's that Rog- 
er Teimple’s feelings for her are precisely 
of the same irrepressible and rapturous 
nature as they were when he was a boy 
of nineteen—a happy, fixed idea, lighten- 
ing Roger’s courtship more than he wots 
of. ‘* Lucky, Iam sure, that Belinda is 
gone. Do you know I was so afraid you 
would say or do something embarrassing 
before her !- How do I look, Roger dear? 
Tired and hideous, don’t [? Now I insist 
upon your telling me the truth.”’ 

How do I look, Roger dear? is the bur- 
then ever of their love scenes. Compli- 
ments, not caresses, are what Rose’s heart 
of hearts yearns for ; and Roger, after the 
past few weeks’ apprenticeship, finds it 
no very difficult task to frame them. ‘Iv 
have to pay compliments to the same wo- 
man during six or eight hours of every 
consecutive day, would, in most cases, be 
a tolerably severe strain on a man’s ima-’ 
ginative faculty. Rose, who is absolutely 
without imagination herself, requires the 
exercise of none in others. A parrot gets 
no more wearied with its own eternal 
‘** Pretty Poll,’’ than does poor Rosie of 
the eternal, pointless, stereotyped com- 
monplaces of flattery. 

** You look charming, Rose. I never 
saw you look better. Your eyes are as 
bright——’’ Roger does not find a simile 
come readily to his hand, but Rose is con- 
tent to take his good intentions on trust. 
** And your dress—all these lavender frills 
and this white lace! Rosie, how is it 
that you always manage to wear prettier 
dresses than any other woman in the 
world? ”’ 

He must have asked her the same ques- 
tion, on a moderate calculation, about two 
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hundred times since they were first en- 
gaged. At this moment he knows how 
often he has asked it, and the precise flut- 
ter of denial, and little bewitching, foolish 
Jaugli with which Rosie will respond. 
And he sighs; if he had courage to re- 
lieve his soul in the way nature prompts, 
would yawn. Terrible point in a love 
affair when we have learned to disguise a 
yawn under a sigh; terrible point in a 
love affair when we have learned to dis- 
guise anything ! 

“*T shall be quite unhappy about my 
dresses if they do not arrive soon,’’ Ruse 
goes on presently. ‘*'Ten large cases, 
you remember.’? Does not Roger remem- 
ber those awful ten cases wel! ; in Paris, 
Bordeaux, everywhere? ‘* And a bit of 
blue ribbon on each. There can be no 
mistake if the railway people are honest, 
but abroad one never knows. I’m sure 
nothing would have been easier than for 
Belinda to run back to the station ; still, 
she did not offer, and in my delicate posi- 
tion as a stepmother, I have never re- 
quired the slightest attention from the 
poor girl. Oh, Roger,” Rose‘s hand is in 
her lover's now, and he is beside her on 
the sofa, ‘‘ if | dared, how much I should 
like to tell you asecret—something we are 
all concerned in! ”’ 

Roger’s natural reply is, what should 
prevent her telling it? Ought there to 
be any secret, present or to come, between 
persons whose lives, like theirs, are to be 
spent in one long, delightful confidence ? 
** Well, then—I'm a very naughty girl, I 
know,”’ Rose avows kittenishly, ‘‘ and I 
dare say you will scold me sadly, but l’ve 
been matchmaking! It is not quite by 
accident that Mr. Augustus Jones is in 
St. Jean de Luz!’ 

** Accident or no accident, the fact is a 
deuced unpleasant one,’’ remarks Captain 
Temple. ‘‘ How or why Mr. Jones came 
here is Mr. Jones’s own concern, but the 
bore of having to encounter him! I re- 
ally did hope, Rose, that we had seen the 
last of that atrocious man when we left 
London.” 

** You are prejudiced against him, sir, 
I’m afraid you don’t like poor Augustus 
because he was a little too attentive to 
me.”’ 

** Rose! ’’ 

**Oh, come, Roger, I know what your 
ruling passion is, and always has been. 
The green-eyed monster, sir-——”’ 
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** Rosie, I swear——”’ 

** Well, we cannot help these things, 
my dear; lam ridiculously without jeal- 
ousy inyself. Poor Major O’Shea often 
said he wished he could see me a little 
more jealous, but | can make every allow- 
ance for itin others. I ought, I am sure,” 
adds Rose, with a reminiscent sigh. ‘ 1 
ought to be able to bear all the jealovs 
suspiciousness of men’s natures after the 
experience I have had! ”’ 

There is silence for a minute, and any 
one watching Roger Temple’s face atten- 
tively might discern there a good deal the 
look of a man who is trying to repress his 
weariness under the perpetual, exacting 
babble of a child. ‘I don’t think you 
judge of me quite correctly, Rose,’ he 
remarks after a time. ‘* Who ever judges 
another correctly? Who can read but by 
his own light? We were talking of Mr. 
Jones, were we not? Ah, yes, and you 
think me jealous of Jones! So be it, my 
dear. Poor littie Rosie,’’ he bends forward 
and salutes the widow’s cheek—very ten- 
derly, | may almost say fearfully : Roger is 
better acquainted with feminine weakness, 
as regards rice powder especially, than 
he was on that first fatal night at Bromp- 
ton. ‘* And now what about this grand 
secret of yours? You have been match- 
making, have you? I hope you don’t 
mean to marry our little daughter Belinda 
to Mr. Augustus Jones? ”’ 

‘*He would be an extremely nice hus- 
band for her, from a worldly point of 
view,”’ says Rose, turning over and over 
the diamond, a gift of Roger’s, that rests 
on her plump third finger. ‘* And as to 
education—old Mr. Jones was sensible of 
his own deficiencies, and had his son 
coached up by the most expensive tutors. 
Any one hearing Augustus talk would say 
that he was quite well educated enough— 
for a married man.”’ 

‘*And presentable enough, refined 
enough? The sort of husband a girl could 
not only love, but be proud of? Well, 
Rosie, manage it as you choose. If you 
like Mr. Jones, and if Belinda likes Mr. 
Jones, you may be sure that I shall not 
forbid the banns.”’ 

** Ah, there is the diffieulty. Belinda 
does not like Mr. Jones. Belinda and I 
have never liked the same thing or person 
yet.’’ Poor Rosie, if the mantle of prophe- 
ey could but fall upon her shoulders at 
thismoment! ‘‘ But you could help me so 
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much, dear, if you would—and you will, I 
know?’’ upraising her eyes coaxingly 
to her lover’s. ‘ You will help me in my 
plans for Belinda’s happiness? It wasall 
through me, Roger—don’t be cross with 
me if I confess the truth—it was all 
through me that Mr. Jones came to St. 
Jean de Luz.”’ 

‘* Through you that Mr. Jones came to 
St. Jean de Luz! And why should I be 
cross with you, you little goose? ” 

Rosie talks like a girl of sixteen : Roger 
treats her like a girl of sixteen--yet is 
sensible, mournfully sensible, ever, of the 
grotesqueness of so doing. 

** You see, I knew that Augustus was 
anxious to marry. I suspected, feared,’’ 
says Rosé, with modest grace, ‘*‘ that his 
hopes in some directions might have been 
just a little blighted, and the thought 
struck me—as he was going abroad and 
had asked me to plan his tour for him— 
the thought struck me to bring him and 
Belinda together. What he wants is 
connection, what she wants is money—”’ 

** But Belinda is a child still,’’ inter- 
rupts Roger Temple. ‘* You are building 
all these castles in the air, dear, kind lit- 
tle soul that you are, Rosie, for her good, 
but the thing is ridiculous. Belinda’s 
home must be with us for the next three 
or four years. Ample time, then, to be- 
gin matchmaking. How could a child of 
her age possibly decide,’’ goes on honest 
Roger—** how could an innocent-hearted 
child of Belinda’s age possibly decide 
whether she ought or ought not to sell 
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herself for the so many thousands a year 
of a snob like Jones?”’ 

**Roger, my dear,’’ answers Rose in 
her sweetest, most angelic tones—when- 
ever she is annoyed, Mrs. O’Shea’s angel- 
ic proclivities become more marked ; ‘*‘ ex- 
cuse me if I tell you that all those roman- 
tic ideas about ‘ selling one’s self for mon- 
ey’ are out of date. Belinda never was a 
child. Belinda has not one youthful sen- 
timent belonging to her; and as to inno- 
cence, poor thing !—you heard what shie 
said about bull-fights, without fainting? 
Those fine, interesting-looking fellows in 
such Wanger, and the horrid bulls goring 
everybody. I’m sure to see a picture, to 
read a description of one, is sickening 
enough.” 

‘* A matter of custom and nerve, Rosie. 
I have known some English women capa- 
ble of worse cruelty than being present at 
a bull-fight.”” 

‘* And the very best thing for the girl’s 
safety and our peace of mind will be to 
get her respeetably settled as quickly as 
posstble. My own opinion of Belinda—I 
would say so to no one but you, Roger—is 
that she is without heart. And a woman 
without heart——”’ 

But the generalization is opportunely 
cut short by the arrival of the boxes and 
blue ribbons. In her joy over her recoy- 
ered finery, Rosie forgets all other human 
considerations ; and her lover, with orders 
only to smoke one cigar, and to be back 
at the post of duty in an hour at latest, 
recovers a breathing space of liberty. 
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HERE’S a bloom in the heart of the flower, 
Although the flower be dead ; 
And it came from the heart of the giver, 
And lives in the words she said. 


It was long, long ago that she gave it; 
And yet when it meets mine eyes, 
A blush of beauty sweeps o’er it, 
And its dead leaves seem to rise. 


And, warmed by the love within it, 
It trembles, and buds, and blows. 
Ah! all of my earthly heaven 
Is hid ‘neath the leaves of the rose! 


Georce H. Birpsere. 
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FT\HE sounding manifesto recently 
ih issued by the largest life company in 
the United States, proposing a reduction 
in its premium rates for the benefit of 
‘‘ indigent widows and orphans,’’ the 
acrimonious discussion which it excited, 
and the sudden, not to say ignominious, 
reversal of its action by the company, have 
attracted renewed attention to life assur- 
ance. It is worthy of more than all the 
attention it has yet received. The object 
which it is designed to accomplish, and 
which, judiciously managed, it will ac- 
complish, is as sacred and beneficent as 
any to which material interests contribute. 
Properly understood, appreciated, and 
conducted, it fosters in an eminent de- 
gree self-respect, self-reliance, and virtue 
among the people; managed for selfish 
ends, its advantage to the public is ques- 
tionable. The amount of money involved 
in it is enormous. The rapid increase 
of the business in this country has been 
In 1842 the first life 


without a parallel. 
company was organized in America; in 
1861 there were sixty thousand policies 
in force, assuring one hundred and seventy 


millions of dollars. ‘The ten years follow- 
ing 1861—years characterized by a pleth- 
ora of paper money, the rise of rapid and 
stupendous fortunes, lavish outlay, and 
the prevalence of speculation—were re- 
markable for the steady and large increase 
of the business. By the end of 1871 there 
were in force over eight hundred thousand 
p »licies, guaranteeing more than two 
thousand millions of dollars! In !871 
alone there were issued by authorized 
companies of New York nearly two hun- 
dred and ten thousand policies. In 1861 
the total income of the companies was less 
than seven millions, and their total assets 
under thirty millions ; in 1871 the income 
must have been one hundred and twenty- 
five millions, and the assets considerably 
above three hundred millions. Nothing 
more striking than these figures can be 
adduced to show the favor life assurance 
has met with, the great power it has 
secured to itself, and the trust that has 
been placed in its management. But there 
is another side to the picture, which is not 
so flattering. 


When a policy is issued, the contem- 
plated method of its termination is the 
death of the holder or the expiration of 
the term for which he was assured. Un- 
der the heads of ‘* death ”’ and “ expiry ” 
ought to be found, therefore, all or nearly 
all the policies terminated in any given 
year. How nearly the facts correspond 
with the reasonable expectation may be 
learned from the annual reports of the 
New York Insurance Department. These 
reports deal merely with the companies 
authorized to do business in this State, 
but they cover, nevertheless, a very large 
proportion of the business of the country. 
From them it appears that in 1864 (the 
first year for which returns were properly 
classified), of the policies terminated (ex 
cluding those ‘‘ changed’ and “not 
taken ’’), but fifteen per cent. ceased 
through ** death’’ and “expiry,” and 
that even this small percentage had 
shrunk in 1871 to less than seven anda 
half! The decrease in the number ter- 
minated in the natural and proper methods 
has been accompanied by an increase of 
those ended in modes which are a reproach 
to the business. The modes here referred 
to are ‘‘surrender”’ and “lapse.” It 
must be understood that in surrender the 
policy is delivered up to the company for 
a small consideration, and is cancelled ; 
and that in lapse the company confiscates 
to itself all, be it much or little, which the 
unfortunate holder has paid upon it.* 
With this understanding, the significance 
of the following facts wiil be apparent. The 
figures are taken, as before, from the New 
York reports, and policies ‘* changed ”* 
and ‘* not taken ’’ are not considered. In 
1864 twelve per cent. of terminated policies 
were surrendered, and seventy-three per 
cent. lapsed--and lapse and surrender 
swallowed up eighty-five per cent. of the 
whole: in 1871 twenty-one and a third 
per cent. were surrendered, seventy-one 
and a third per cent. lapsed—and lapse 
and surrender took the lion’s share of 
nearly ninety-three per cent. Verily, 
‘something is rotten in the state of 
Denmark.’’ In view of the average ex- 

* This privilege of wholesale confiscation 
does not exist in Massachusetts, 
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perience of the last eight years, it may be 
said that of every ten policies which cease, 
but one will do so by death and expiry, 
while one and a half will be given up for 
a slight compensation, and seven and a half 
will be absolutely thrown away by the 
holders. The number of policies which 
fail of their proper use would, perhaps, 
surprise the general reader more even 
than the statement of percentages. In 
1871 the number of policies really termi- 
nated in. companies of New York was 
124,275 ; of these, 9,063 were by death and 
expiry ; 115,212 lapsed and were surren- 
dered, of which 88,706 were by lapse 
alone. When next the companies issue 
their circulars and expatiate upon the 
blessings bestowed by life assurance on 
the widow and the orphan, let them devote 
a paragraph or two to the loss, disap- 
pointment, and vexation which in some 
way or other, through it, are inflicted upon 
thousands who wish to avail themselves 
of its benefits and are excluded. As an 
incidental matter, it might be gratifying 
if they would, at the same time, give some 
information as +o the disposition of the 
profit realized from confiscated policies. 
The amount so accruing is not trifling—it 
must be counted by miljiuns. Is this dis- 
tributed as ‘‘ dividends,”’ or kept to swell 
the ‘* reserve ’’? or is it used in whole or in 
part as an ‘‘ available’? fund to convince 
facile legislators and inquisitive officials, 
or for donations to worthy individuals and 
to charitable objects ? 

There are two modes of terminating 
policies which have not been touched 
upon, viz.: ‘* by change’’ and ‘* not 
tuken.’’ When a policy is changed, the 
holder terminates that particular poliey 
and takes another of different kind or 
amount, but does not go out of the com- 
pany. This calls for no particular re- 
mark. The policies ‘‘not taken’? are 
terminated as to the individual before 
they have begun. No contract is com- 
plete until it has been signed and deliver- 
ed. The ‘‘ not taken” policy has never 
been delivered. The expectant policy- 
holder declines. Since he was solicited 
by the agent and examined by the physi- 
cian, he has had time for a sober second 
thought, and refuses, The number of such 
cases is surprising when the object of as- 
surance is considered. In 1864 there 
were 4,225 of them; in 1865, 8,550; in 
1871, 45,800. As each policy costs the 
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company about five dollars, their expense 
in the last year—which was expense fur 
nothing further than showing the zeal‘of 
agents and their overpersuasiveness—was 
$229,000. 

One reason for the growth of life assur- 
ance is easily given: it affords the surest 
and the only means, perhaps, by which a 
man of limited income can effectually pro- 
tect his family against the poverty which 
his death migkt occasion. Another rea- 
son is for the most part fictitious, viz. : 
that the purchase of an assurance policy 
is a good investment for money, indepen- 
dently of any other consideration. This 
reason is sedulously put forth by agents 
and endorsed by the companies. It will 
not stand the test of examination. There 
is absolutely no margin for profit in the 
net premium improved at the rate of in- 
terest assumed in calculating it. If the 
table mortality should not be experienced, 
the contribution of the premium to death 
claims is less than was anticipated and 
provided for; if the premiam should earn 
more than table interest, the deposit laid 
up by it.at the end of the year is mere 
than is necessary ; if the expenses should 
be less than the ample margin allowed 
for them, the ‘‘ loading ’’ was excessive. 
The savings in these several accounts are, 
in part, returned to the policy-holder in a 
mutual company at the end of the year, 
either in the way of reducing his future 
premiums or in an addition to the amount 
of his policy. The agents and the com- 
panies tell him it is ‘‘ profit,’ and if he 
should be inconsiderate he might believe 
them. If he had paid a hundred dollars 
at the beginning of the year, and should 
receive back thirty doliars at the end of 
it, he might, if he were ignorant of the 
source of the ** dividend,’’ be induced to 
believe that he had made thirty per cent. 
upon his investment ;_but the truth is, he 
would have actually paid for what he got 
from the company seventy dollars, in- 
creased by the interest lost and by his 
share of the unnecessary and extravagant 
outlay in which his with other overpay- 
ments allowed the management to in- 
dulge. To be sure, there are the lapsed 
policies for officers to fall back upon. 
But profit from them, arising as it does 
from the misfortunes of poliey-holders, is, 
as regards individuals, hardly reliable. 
The whole business is one of averages. 
When a man enters a company, he enters 
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as an average man, with the average 
chance of life, and pays an average pre- 
mium. If ke is prudent, he will consider 
himself an average policy-holder, with no 
more than the average expectations. 
Since, of all the policies really terminated 
in any given year, about three-fourths of 
them lapse, the chances are, on the prin- 
ciples of the business, three out of four 
that if his policy terminate (of which 
there is the average probability) it will 
lapse. His investments will then be 
taken to swell the so-called profit of other 
policy-holders, for whom misfortune as 
yet only waits. Decidedly the lapsed 
policy side of the profit account is not en- 
couraging. The only sure way of making 
money out of a life company is to get a 
policy and die as soon thereafter as possi- 
ble; or, peradventure, there is another 
way, not quite so practicable, but much 
more agreeable—to live and become a 
company officer. 

To urge effectively the profit view of 
the question, the people must be kept in 
ignorance of the true principles and lim- 
its of the business. This the companies 
have not failed to attempt, and in a great 
measure successfuily. The ignorance on 
the subject is as astonishing as the growth 
of the business. The faith of the eight 
hundred thousand policy-holders in repre- 
sentations made to them, must be placed 
against the oft-repeated statement as to 
the incredulity of this age and country. 
That is truly a faith not without works 
which leads to the annual deposit of up- 
ward of one hundred millions of trust 
money in companies which do business on 
principles not’ understood or misunder- 
stood by nineteen-twentieths of the depos- 
itors. So wrapped in apparent mystery 
are ‘‘ mortality tables,” ‘‘net premi- 
ums,’’ ‘office premiums,’’ ‘ reserve,’’ 
“ dividends,’ etc., that a man thinks he 
must take the whole thing on faith or not 
atall. And yet any one of ordinary abil- 
ity, and a *‘ trace’’ (as the chemists say) 
of mathematical knowledge, can under- 
stand it. But the mystery, if not pur- 
posely created, has been designedly pro- 
longed. ‘* The hieroglyphic veil,’’ says 
Mr. Actaary Wright, ‘‘ which concealed 
from the common herd the learning of the 
ancient Egyptian priesthood, was thin ; 
gnd that which renders a priesthood of 
professional actuaries necessary for the 
safe conduct of mudern life insurance, is 
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not thick. The more carefully, then, 
must it be preserved. . Indeed, it 
is not to be expected that men who enjoy 
honor and emolument from being consid- 
ered the exclusive depositaries of a science 
so useful to the world, should so popular- 
ize and simplify it as to remove the bread 
frum their own mouths and the glory from 
their own wigs.’’ Omne ignotum pro 
magnifico, ** No subject of so general in- 
terest,’’ says another assurance officer, 
**so much needs the pruning hand of a 
reformer as this very one of life insurance. 
The kernels of wheat are covered over 
deeply with bushels of chaff, and he whu 
succeeds in winnowing them out will doa 
great service.”” The results of so much 
“chaff”? can be readily distinguished. 
To it must be ascribed the unprecedented 
and unnatural growth of the business, en- 
tailing as one consequence the failure of 
nine-tenths of the policies to fulfil their 
legitimate purpose ; the enormous wealth 
and power of the successful companies ; 
the rapid rise of new companies, the fierce 
competition for custum, and the lavish ex- 
penditure to procure it; the employment 
of great numbers of men, too often igno- 
rant and unscrupulous, called ‘* agents,” 
who have fastened themselves upon the 
business as barnacles upon a goodly ship, 
to feed and fatten in security and ease. 
One weapon in the strife for favor is the 
device of new schemes, and this has been 
unsparingly used. Many and various are 
the kinds of policy in the market, some 
of them utterly worthless, and others, 
with elements of good in them, so pre- 
sented and urged as to prove but snares 
for the unwary. So numerous and diver- 
sified are they that one is reminded of the 
old nursery jingle, the public at large be- 
ing the inquiring children and the com- 
panies the beneficent St. Nicholas : 

“ Hity-tity, prickly pears, 
Jolly old Santa Claus, what are your wares?” 
“Tve a doll for Emmie, and a drum for you; 
I’ve something got for every shoe.” 

What matters it to agent or company 
that people are deceived, disappointed, 
and subjected to loss ; that many policies, 
being taken under pressure and delusion, 
are forfeited? Premiums still roll in, ex- 
orbitant commissions can be paid, and a 
large ‘‘ reserve ’’ accumulated. ‘* Great 
power is incident to the control of large 
sums of money, and the responsibility be- 
lunging to the management of Jai ge sums 
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is made the pretext for the demand of ex- 
travagant salaries. The accumulation of 
a great amount of business and assets is 
therefore necessary for the attainment of 
the objects really sought. A great ex- 
tension of business and enormous assets 
must be had, no matter at what sacrifice. 
Money is lavished upon every form of ad- 
vertisement, and in the payment of high 
commissions and other allowances to 
agents.’’ (Mass. Ins. Report, 1872.) 
Practices which will not bear the light of 
day are not unknown. ‘The committee 
of the New York Legislature, appointed 
last winter to investigate certain of such 
practices, reported, inder alia, the follow- 
ing: ** Facts disclosed by this investiga- 
tiun, in relation to the prodigal and ex- 
travagant, not to say criminal, use of 
money in large amounts by many of the 
companies, to secure selfish ends, are so 
manifest that your committee feel that 
they would come far short of performing 
their duty if they fail to condemn, in the 
most positive manner, the practice which 
has been pursued by them. The 
officers and managers of these companies 
seem, in the minds of your committee, to 
have wilfully misconceived the purposes 
of insurance. The law by which they 
were organized, and the confidence re- 
posed in them by the insured, supposes 
that the affairs of the companies will be 
administered by their officers and direct- 
ors, not for selfish purposes, but in the 
interest of policy-holders and the public. 
Theirs is a sacred trust. Liber- 
ality is best exemplified when we expend 
or bestow that which we ourselyes pos- 
sess, and not that which we hold in trust 
from others for safe keeping and profita- 
ble investment. The prodigality of many 
of the companies in proffering large fees 
for examinations, in expending large 
sums for ‘counsel,’ and upon outside par- 
ties in the performance of doubtful and un- 
warrantable services, and in contributing 
to large funds, as in the case of the ‘ Mil- 
ler Life bill,’ by which to secure unwise 
and injurious legislation and to corrupt 
legislators, should receive the most em- 
phatie condemnation. The fact 
that such large sums have thus been used 
in an illegal manner, discloses not only 
corrupt and selfish motives, but an abuse 
of the various trusts reposed, which must 
sooner or later destroy all confidence and 
effect the overthrow of the entire insurance 
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irterest as at present administered. In 
sume instances insurance officers are be- 
lieved to receive a salary equal to that 
of the President of the United States. 
This comes directly from the people, and 
the people ask in return fidelity,economy, 
and honest management.’’ (‘* Report 
and Testimony,”’ Duc. 65, State of N. Y., 
1872.) The business, which began its 
career of unexampled success during the 
late rebellion, when monetary values 
were unsettled and the community in an 
excited state, has been gradually losing 
its proper character and assuming that 
of a mere speculation. To this undesira- 
ble end the general officers have largely 
contributed by misconception of their po- 
sition and power. To gratify their per- 
sonal ambition and desire for private emol- 
ument, they have encouraged inordinately 
the employment of agents. These are the 
most expensive luxuries in which a com- 
pany can indulge. They “ dress in pur- 
ple and fine linen and fare sumptuously 
every day,’’ and can well afford it. Busi- 
ness thus obtained by a lavish waste of 
funds, benefits neither the policy-holder 
nor the company ; the grasping and use- 
less agent alone reaps a golden harvest by 
such fruitless labor and unnecessary ex- 
penditure. 

‘*It is not to be denied that in the 
fervid and zealous competition indulged 
ix hy the companies, some offices have 
been tempted to overstep the bounds of 
prudence and propriety in regard to the 
amount of commissions and other compen- 
sation paid to successful agents and can- 
vassers. Fifty, forty, thirty, or even 
twenty-five per cent. commissions on first 
premiums are extravagant largesses or 
bribes for the precuration of policies, how- 
ever skilfully the process may be dis- 
guised by an attempt theoretically to 
spread such payments over future years ; 
and the superintendent does not hesitate 
to denounce this false and fatal system as 
destructive to the companies and detri- 
mental to the public, and as an inexcusa- 
ble violation of the plain duties of officers 
in the performance of their official and 
public functions, even when premiums 
are so calculated and loaded as to allow 
of such a margin of expenditure.’’ (N.Y. 
Ins. Report, 1864.) 

The interest of agents is tokeep the pub- 
lic ignorant of the general principles and 
practice of assurance, that they may the 
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more readily make themselves all things 
to allmen. They take in cash a large part 
of the annual premiums, money paid for a 
purpose quite other than their enrich- 
ment. For the five years 1867-’71 they 
received from authorized companies of 
New York, for commissions alone, forty 
millions of dollars! During the same pe- 
riod, the same companies paid for losses 
and claims but seventy-five millions. The 
agents thus took more than half as much 
as was given to the ‘‘ indigent widow and 
orphan,*’ for whom it is asserted the busi- 
ness is chiefly transacted. Besides theit 
commissions, they had other fat things in 
the way of agency expenses, extra allow- 
ances, salaries, fees—but the amount can- 
not be determined from the annual state- 
ments ; it was doubtless something re- 
spectable. They have spread their nets 
so skilfully about the companies, that no 
one can get assured without paying toll 
to them. Ifa person who had never seen 
or heard of an agent (a violent supposi- 
tion) should go of his own motion to a 
company’s office and get a policy, he would 
still have to pay an agent and continue to 
pay him from year to year. With all the 


precaution possible, he cannot keep the 


agent’s hand out of his pocket. These 
persons cause, moreover, incidental ex- 
penses in a variety of ways. In their con- 
test for commissions, rival agents send a 
candidate for assurance from one medical 
examiner to another and back again, thus 
increasing the fees, until the candidate 
becomes disgusted or the contending 
parties come to an agreement. So active, 
numerous, and well combined are they, 
that they have obtained great control over 
the companies. ‘* These absurd donations 
to agents,’’ says Superintendent Barnes, 
** operate injuriously also in transferring 
the practical control of the corporations 
from the responsible officers and directors 
into the hands of a set of irresponsible and 
reckless agents, combined and confed- 
erated together for purposes of selfish 
gain, without regard to the public good.”’ 
They are to be charged, among other 
things, with preventing to the extent of 
their influence the rendition to policy- 
holders of a detailed and exact account of 
the annual expenditures. What policy- 
holder, other than an officer, ever saw a 
decent, business-like, and thoroughly in- 
telligible balance sheet of his company’s 
affairs? The names and rank of the offi- 
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cers are known, in part at least; does 
anybody know how inuch is paid to them 
individually, and for what service? Are 
they paid salaries, and if so, of what 
amount? Do they receive commissions, 
and if so, what is the percentage and on 
what part of the business? Is there a 
way, not mentioned in the annual state- 
ment, by which officers can make money 
out of their official positions and connec- 
tions? If there is, what is it, and how 
largely is it availed of? If there is not, 
common belief, which attributes to some 
of the officers wealth acquired during 
their term of service far beyond that 
which a fixed and reasonable salary would 
warrant, and ascribes it to ways that are 
hid from common view and tricks that are 
not vain, is injurious in every respect, and 
should be corrected by a plain exhibition 
of the truth. If there is, policy-holders 
should know it, and either sanction it or 
compel its disuse. Such questions as are 
here indicated, the assured in mutual com- 
panies have a right to ask and a right to 
expect that they will be answered. The 
company officers are their officers, the 
funds employed are their funds, and they 
have a right to know what use is made 
of them. The annual statements, as 
rendered hitherto, are too evasive to fur- 
nish the needed information. The agents 
are not wholly, perhaps not chiefly, re- 
sponsible for this, but they use their 
great power to compel it. They Lave so 
asserted themselves, and other officers have 
endorsed the assertion. In 1866 the 
** officers, agents, and representatives of 
life insurance companies, doing business 
in the State of New York,’’ memorialized 
Governor Fenton to supersede the then 
Superintendent of Insurance, and gave as 
one reason, 

‘* That the superintendent, under pow- 
ers obtained by him without the concur- 
rence of the insurance companies, has 
addressed to them a set of ‘ general inter- 
rogatories,’ the answering of which can 
serve no general or legitimate interest (?), 
but must inevitably entail great expense 
on the companies, diminish the receipts 
of the policy-holders, of their widows and 
orphans, and, by needlessly compelling 
each organization to lay bare the entire 
arcana of its method of business to all its 
competitors, furnish facilities to ignorant 
and unprincipled agents to indulge in re- 
ciprocal injustice and misrepresentation.”’ 
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The ‘‘ general interrogatories ’’ here so 
superciliously and emphatically condemn- 
ed as useless were proper, and calculated 
to draw out information interesting and 
vital to policy-holders, and should have 
been answered, as they’were not, without 
evasion. 

The whole agency business, as at pre- 
sent administered, is an evi: which needs 
suppression. The inadequacy of the an- 
nual exhibits, the secret manner in which 
funds are employed and disbursed, is an- 
other evil which must be corrected. 

Some of the results of the ‘* false and 
fatal system ’’ of assurance have been 
touched upon in this, and may be revert- 
ed to in another article. Another such 
result, not very flattering to the compa- 
nies, which seem afraid to trust the people 
with too much knowledge, has been of 
late strikingly exemplified. A company, 
whose solvency and great financial strength 
are unquestioned, proposed a reduction 
of its rates for the good of the public. It 
published a circular which, properly read 
and understood, demonstrated its capa- 
bility of doing it with safety and advan- 
tage. The companies which either could 
not from inherent weakness or would not 
from some other reason accede to the 
reduction, and all parties interested in 
having the most ample margir feasible for 
expenses and ‘‘ contingencies,”” opposed 
the measure. Numerous letters and arti- 
cles were written, and succeeded in prov- 
ing the impossibility of doing, with safety 
and without injustice, something else than 
the thing proposed. A fortnight was 
more than all the time necessary for rival 
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companiesand interested parties, strength- 
ened by public fears arising from public 
lack of knowledge, te compel the com- 
pany in question to rescind its action, 
while it at the same time protested its 
ability to carry the measure into success- 
ful practice. Perhaps, however, the re- 
sut might have been partially expected 
from the illogical attempt. Logic is logic, 
and is inexorable. If the company had an- 
nounced that, having a secure position and 
a character established by the experience 
of thirty years, it would, as it could well 
afford to do, reduce its expenses by dis- 
missing agents and other useless officers 
(if such there are), and, after employing 
a suitable time in settling outstanding 
accounts (a large proportion of its old 
business is already free from agent charg- 
es), would accordingly reduce its rates, 
reasonably cheap assurance might not 
have been, what the proposition for it 
almost literally was, a nine days’ wonder. 

The life assurance business, as at pre- 
sent conducted, is a very sensitive one. 
Any remarks upon it, other than such as 
are laudatory, are deprecated by the com- 
panies, and with good reason, so far as 
their selfish interests are concerned. 
There is no reason, however, connected 
with the public welfare, why it should 
not be freely and frankly discussed. Man- 
aged for legitimate ends, it will flourish 
better in the light than in the dark. The 
obscurity in which it has been purposely 
enveloped favors the designs of unscru- 
pulous men, and serves to cast a doubt 
even upon the most upright of those con- 
nected with it. 
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OVE, master of my heart, besought with sighs, 
4 Chanting in accents sweet, soft passion’s psalm, 
Possession’s full content and blissful calm. 
What woman loving Love such suit denies ? 
And I, led on by false Love’s fallacies, 


Laid my young life within his eager palm 

With joyful trust, to find Love’s promised balm 
Prove baleful poison, his fond prophecies, 
Changed to sad certainty of lasting sorrow ; 

Or ere my days with Love were well begun. 

Long hopeless days, that knew no happier morrow, 
No thankful thrill for life beneath God’s sun. 

Tell me, oh ye, who Love’s enticements borrow, 


If Love did this, what more could Hate have done? 
Mrs B Granay. 
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P to London for the season! De- 
lightful words these to English 
ears feminines ‘* All the world goes.”’ 
Why, then, should not an American 
waif, specially since her we!l-beloved in- 
dividual world, an English household, 
sternly departs from out the lovely coun- 
try winter quarters and delightedly set- 
tles itself, for the three most charming 
months of the English year, amid the din, 
the vastness, the blacks of fog-and-smoke- 
veiled London? 

And all about this country home was 
such perfection when we left it! Nes- 
tled in mid-England, on historic ground, 
for Evesham, Tewksbury, Worcester lay 
insight; with the Worcestershire Beacon 
and the other Malvern hills rising grand- 
ly against the western sky; with the 
beautiful lanes of the district, and of 
close-by Herefordshire, daily growing 
more and more enchanting; the hedges 
now white and pink with may, the mead- 
ows and hedge-rows, where primroses, 
sweet blue and white violets, cowslips, and 
oxlips led off the flowery procession, now 
blue with tall, juicy-stemmed hyacinths, 
and in hedge and field the dog-rose, vetch, 
wild geranium, poppy, and nodding wheat 
yet to come; the cuckoo calling in clear 
bell tones from hill to plain and plain to 
hill; the larks pouring their hearts out 
overhead ; a nightingale here and there; 
such an endless number of unfrightened, 
friendly little feathered folk singing and 
building wherever a green spray was ; the 
rooks so busy and so chattering ; the star- 
lings balancing and scolding by half doz- 
ens on the whirling chimney-pots, or 
fighting, beak and claw, at one’s very 
feet on the veranda ; flowers and all shad- 
ings of green at every turn; tender, opal 
skies, low-hung, closing over all ;—from 
this to London! 

And the array of parcels with which we 
set forth would have distracted an Amer- 
ican paterfamilias! There were the 
boxes—a goodly enough supply; a bath- 
tub, hat-boxes, a regiment of dressing 
bags, wraps, rugs, air cushions, umbrel- 
las, sticks, a great basket of cut flowers, 
and the servants loaded with brown-paper 
parcels of every possible size and formless- 
ness, and a great hamper of country but- 


ter and eggs that had to be carried and 
tended as carefully as a baby. That we 
reached our journey’s end with all these 
belongings intact, seems to me the great- 
est triumph of engineering, patience, and 
porterage this century will achieve. I 
am sure it could not be done out of Eng- 
land, where the fashion is to travel with 
a vast pyramid of impedimenta in the 
way of small, heterogeneous luggage. 

Along how pretty a way our journey 
lay! First Worcester, on the Severn—fa- 
mous nowadays for its glove factory, chi- 
na, and cathedral. An old, old town— 
dark, dingy, dreadful, with scarce a bit 
of redeeming picturesqueness. It is a 
great agricultural centre, and the pale 
townspeople are quite overrun in their 
own streets by the bovine-looking farmers 
and farm people from milesaround. Such 
legs, backs, and corporosities! Such va- 
cant, wide-open ox eyes! Such breadth 
of cheek and vigor of coloring! Such 
formless, pendulous mouths! Such 
depth and huskiness of accent! If one of 
these mighty farmers could be picked up 
as he appears here on a market day, in 
his top-boots and cords, whip in hand, 
two or three magnificent dogs jostling 
around him—if, just so, he could be drop- 
ped down in Wall or Third street, say, 
and if he would there laugh his oily, out- 
of-the-depths laugh, what a sensation he 
would create! And what makes sucha 
prize animal? Is it east wind, fog, and 
clayey soil? is it British beef and beer? 
or is it simply British phlegm? From 
Worcester to Oxford, crossing as we go a 
tiny stream that seems but a brook to 
Western Hemisphere eyes, and is yet a 
world-famed and loved thread of water, 
and presently at a little station we thrill 
at the inscription, ‘* For Stratford-on- 
Avon!”’ 

At Oxford we halt, try for a railway 
lunch, and are freshly reconvicted as to 
the raison d’étre of ‘*Mugby Junction.” 
The comestibles of English railway re- 
freshment rooms are no whit worse than 
with us—a little less pound cake, a good 
deal more pork. Ham, sausage, rolls, 
pork pies, and variations of sodden pastry 
that turn one’s liver to lead only to look 
at; buns capable of anything, and tea of 
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that same brew we know so well in hotel 
and steamboat—cheapest congo—the en- 
tire daily supply made at one time in 
wholesale fashion. 

Oxford gets more than the usual injus- 
tice of railway views till, as one leaves it 
Londonward, a mile away, the mass of 
towers and spires comes out very grandly. 
And here we see the Isis, sacred to Ox- 
ford sports, and to loveliness as well, for 
no tranquil-flowing stream could need be 
more charming. Another smail stream, 
the Thame, joins it, and henceforth the 
united waters curve on lazily, fantastical- 
ly, through buttereup meadows, fields 
yellow with blossomed mustard, or show- 
ing ridges of ruddy loam in faultless lines, 
the earth and culture of flower-pot fine- 
ness and nicety, the river’s outlines here 
and there boldly sketched in sinuous 
bordering rows of English elms, foliage- 
clothed from root to crown, in Lombardy 
poplars now arrived at the pink stage of 
their coloring, and pollard willows whose 
knotted, misshapen boles end abruptly in 
soft clouds of silvery smoke—the white, fine 
leafuge of the jets of slender branches. And 
it seems as we look at it that no excursion 
could be more delightful to a lover of 
English country than to go a-sailing and 
a-sailing on the Thames, with plenty of 
leisure, following it in a little boat from 
Oxford down to London. We pass fine old 
estates, farm-houses, timber-tied, with iron 
sashes and tiny panes, the farm-buildings 
grouped about, their dark red roofs flecked 
green or golden-brown with moss, ivies 
climbing in several-feet-thick masses 
everywhere, the rick-yard coming in with 
its strong yellow hues and symmetrical 
structures to complete the picture. 

On one hand we look down into the 
ideal English hamlet of other years—one 
street edged with log and stone cottages, 
sharply pitched roofs of thatch sprouting 
with all manner of pretty green growth, 
honeysuckle and jessamine climbing the 
porches and wreathing the tiny lattices, 
apricot and cherry trees trained against 
the house walls, the yards gay with stocks, 
wallflowers, and the dropping gold of the 
laburnums, the windows full of luxuriant 
blossomed house-plants, or modestly screen- 
ed by shurt, full curtains, immaculate in 
their purity. 

As we whirl by we get glimpses of cot- 
tage interiors—dark, poor, stuffy ; of the 
red brick floors, so tidy and so rheumatic- 
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looking ; of square, ruddy Saxon children, 
finding the world-wide childish happiness 
that lurks in dirt and running water ; 
of grandams and grandsires who may 
have been young when the world was, 
hobbling out into the sunshine, or lean- 
ing there on their sticks, as if they, too, 
wrinkled past belief, dim-eyed, tottering, 
with joints contorted and stiffened by 
weary labor and damp lodgment, with backs 
fairly broken with years and their wretch- 
ed cares—to find barely bread for many 
hungry mouths, to meet the rates, to keep 
out of the Union—even they could feel 
the world budding anew; could know 
throngh their dulled senses, and could 
care about the knowing, that the air was 
soft and transfused with light, all na- 
ture’s sounds and sights as cheery and 
quickening as in the far-off times when 
bloom, suppleness, warmth, brightness 
were in themselves, and life’s spring and 
the earth’s spring in divine accord. The 
perspective of this village street is fitly 
closed by a gray old church, around which 
** darkly gloom the churchyard yews,”’ 
and we have lost our ideal hamlet, and 
are watching for that topmost bit of dis- 
tant church-spire which is said: to be the 
one marking the spot where Gray’s ‘* El- 
egy ’’ was written, and for the noble 
pile of Windsor Castle. No flag waving 
over the towers to-day, and we know the 
Queen is not there—the flag being lower- 
ed when she drives out of the park gates. 

And the great smoky cloud upon the 
horizon lifts, spreads, and comes steadily 
nearer ; there is the raggedness of a great 
city’s vicinage; the dull wretchedness of 
new streets; a bewildering, frightful 
stretch of parallel railways converging 
more and more closely upon us ; one of us 
is sure we shal] never extricate ourselves, 
shall never get anywhere—and we roll 
into Paddington statjon. 

Plutus be thanked for shillings! and 
whatever deity owns, or is owned by 
them, for porters and cabs! We are all 
found and re-stowed away, down to the 
last unchecked parcel and the in-arms 
hamper, and a fine display we make as 
we rattle through Park Lane on our way 
to our more modest destination. Evident- 
ly our arrival has been heralded, for we 
find the Horse Guards drawn up in gor- 
geous array to receive us! We prepare 
to acknowledge the attention graciously 
—one of us shall bow to the right, anoth- 
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er to the left—but no! Not a plume 
stirs ; the Magnificos only glare wearied- 
ly, shall it be owned? contemptuously at 
us and our luggage-swarming voitures de 
place, and crestfallen we drive by and 
care not if they scornfully read the igno- 
minious 5,280 and 6,945, or whatever 
numbers they be, on our two-shillings-the- 
hour hacks. Carriages overwhelming 
with correct flunkies stream past us, and 
the carriages are filled with clouds of 
tulle from which bare shoulders and 
young heads decked with flowers arise, 
with sheen of satin, with nodding spoils 
of the ostrich, with liberally unshrouded 
amplitude of matron charms ; some of the 
vehicles have their blinds carefully drawn, 
and we maliciously decide that behind 
those blinds a scraggy, baleful old Lady 
Kew is mercifully hidden. For by this 
time we remember why the flag did not 
float over Windsor Castle; we know in 
whose honor those renowned warriors 
are ‘‘ all saddled, all bridled ’’ ; we divine 
whence the tulle, the feathers, the na- 
kedness, the silken raiment ; and the sim- 
ple republican is properly grateful for 
her pleasant share, a spectacular one, 
with no worry or expense of costume, no 


dreadful fright about forgetting the pro- 
per address, no fuss of backing out and 
tumbling over her train, in that unrepub- 
lican ceremonial—the Queen’s drawing- 


room. 

By this time the proper London drizzle 
has set in, and all that can be done in 
the way of blackness and external wretch- 
edness is upon us when we disembark at 
the furnished house taken for the season— 
the house we know only by report. It is 
fireless, gloomy in this dismal .weather, 
cold in the new-done-upness of hangings 
and holland covers; the ornaments have 
no meaning or association to us; some- 
body else’s aunts and uncles and away- 
back ancestors simper yaguely or glare 
offensively at us from the walls ; the plants 
in the conservatory aren’t our pets; we 
wander over the house, punch the beds, 
choose our rooms with much hesitation 
and discussion ; reasonably or unreason- 
ably, we are very miserable. 

A fire thaws us out a little; perhaps 
food will complete our restoration. 

But the American has read too much ; 
she has a profound horror of London wa- 
ter, and firmly believes a// London milk to 
be composed of chalk and calves’ brains ; 
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and with the true contrariety of her sex 
she is so thirsty she could drain a re- 
servoir ! 

Clearly dinner won’t do much for her. 

But suddenly there is an excited rumor 
that a cat with young kittens has been 
discovered snugly stowed away in their 
bed in a cupboard. 

We go ina body to look at them, and 
the sight of that comfortable, green-eyed, 
gray old cat, the two kittens, one snow, 
the other jet, their blue eyes not long 
opened, getting their dinner as peacefully 
as if change were not—sure that owners 
might come and owners might go, but 
milk flowed on forever—it was the little 
home touch we all needed; we were re- 
conciled, the house began to welcome us, 
“fire began to burn stick, stick began to 
beat kid, kid began to go,’’ and by and 
by we went contentedly to our beds, ready 
to begin next day the new life,and gladly 
to accept, and to search out, and to take 
trouble for, our portion of the wonders 
and pleasures of London in the season. 

And what did we find? for the season 
is some months over now. Or, rather, 
what may be found within the compass 
of London in the months of May, June, 
and July? 

Well, so many things! These, per- 
haps, shall not be found: days that have 
hours enough ; tireless bodies and spirits ; 
clear skies and undilute sunshine ; clean- 
ly, patched poverty, and vice with a no- 
tion of hiding itself. Then distance is 
distance, and London is London—neither 
a tidy, a gay, a beautiful, nor yet a wind- 
swept city, but O how vast, mighty, and 
awful! how full of\ story—the best and 
the worst of human existence and achieve- 
ment! and with what a giants grasp it 
takes hold upon whomsoever of English 
race has a memory to recall, a heart to 
glow, a soul to rouse, an imagination to 
be impressed ! 

Yet so essentially an unlovely city is it 
that spring and summerseem wasted upon 
it, and it is never, to the writer at least, 
so fine, so characteristic, so striking, as 
in the cool pale lights or soft dun mists 
of an autumn or winter's day ; but it does 
its pathetic best to deck itself out in 
country fashion when the time comes for 
the proper ‘‘ wearing 0’ the green.”’ 

Where money backs taste a good deal 
may be done, even where blacks are and 
sunlight is not abundant. A house front 
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wreaths itself with vines; creepers make 
bowers of the hanging balconies; win- 
dows and passageways are hedged in 
and about with ranks of pots of blossomed 
flowers that are wonderfully brave and 
attractive fur a week or two, and must 
then be replaced by others ; and the win- 
dow-boxes, those prettiest of city embel- 
lishments, are ablaze with color, and 
swing a long, gracefullest drapery of 
flowering grass, trops#olum, nasturtiumn, 
and maurandia. 

This passion for flowers seems universal 
in England, and hardly is any place so 
wretched but that some heart within it 
still keeps so much innocent love, and 
manifests it amid surroundings so incon- 
gruous, that tears start into one’s eyes at 
beiolding the tokens. Some of the high- 
level lines of railway traverse very poor, 
densely-populated districts. The travel- 
ler thereby is on a plane with the garrets, 
and gets almost as free glimpses of the 
life that swarms from housetop to black 
wells of grimy courts as if the homes were 
all unroofed, and one were sailing through 
the air above them. . The life, the places, 
luok alike hideous, impossible ; yet even 
in the dingiest of the airless rooms a 
wallflower, a stock, a geranium, or some 
humblest bit of greenery, not disdaining 
the battered, rusty tin, the broken jug, 
cup, or teapot, in which it is set, goes 
cheerfully to work and smiles the bright- 
est, most courageous smile it can gather 
in the gloom to reward the ignorant ten- 
derness that shares with it such hard con- 
ditions of existence. 

And what loads and loads of wild flow- 
ers and humblest cottage-garden flowers 
come to Covent Garden market! thence 
spreading through the green-grocers all 
over London, su that for a few pence one 
shall have home with the vegetables a 
great fresh bit of real country : a bundle 
of ferns whose leaves have been brushed 
in the deep green wood, by scudding 
hares; bunches of primroses set round 
with their crinkled leaves—the tenderest 
yellow against the tenderest green ; wil- 
low-catkins ; cowslips and wild hyacinths ; 
apple-blossoms, snowdrops, crocuses, vio- 
lets, jonquils, and masses of wallflowers 
and old-fashioned pinks—these last white 
and vari-colored, bursting raggedly from 
their calyces, fringed of petal, spice-island 
sweet. 

And in the spring and summer months 
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one hardly ceases te hear all up and down 
the cry, ‘“‘ Flowers! blooming flowers! 
all alive ’n’ growin’—four (or six) pots a 
shillin’!’’? and the companion cry, 
‘* Ferns! ferns! Real hardy ferns! All 
kind 0’ ferns! ”’ 

But even the ery of flowers may become 
insufferable and turn one a Gradgrind ; 
add to it the cries of hawkers of every 
possible and impossible thing, and the 
grinding upon more hand-organs than 
any one but a Londoner would believe 
could be gathered in a whole system of 
worlds, and it is small wonder that Leech 
cried out in torture! The real marvel is 
the mighty mass of brain-work that gets 
itself done amidst the frightful wear and 
tear of nerves that life in London means. 
For in any other city is there din so never- 
ending, and so large a portion wholly 
needless? There are all the ordinary 
sounds of traffic that must be ina great 
city full of all manner of activities, and 
these all greater than they could be on 
our side of the water because of the little 
economy of labor here, the ponderousness 
of all kinds of vehicles, and the substitu- 
tion of iron and stone fur wood wherever 
such substitution is practicable. 

But it is the useless noise that chafes 
one unbearably: the deafening clatter 
over stony pavements, and, in a hansom, 
the additional vivlence of the drawn-up 
glasses racketing maddeningly overhead ; 
journeying by the underground railway, 
where, after whisking in, neck or noth- 
ing, to the scaxce pausing train, one must 
hear at every station the doors of the en- 
tire long line of carriages banged shut by 
the flying guard, who has no time to close 
them softly so fast is the train moving off, 
and he has yet to swing himself into his 
own compartment at the rear of the car- 
riage—a feat in which he daily perils his 
life; the milkmen with their four per 
diem rounds, so that’ the sound of their 
yells seems never quite to die away ; the 
postman’s rat-tat that keeps on until near- 
ly eleven at night; the before-mentioned 
hawkers and organ-grinders, that abom- 
ination of abominations, the pifferari, 
and street singers of all degrees. For in 
England one can turn nowhither unaccom- 
panied by music—so called. By rail, by 
boat, in park and gardens, at horse-race, 
boat-race, and seaside, there is harpist, 
violinist, guitar-player, wretchedest nig- 
ger-minstrels ; and in every street a disre- 
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putable white-haired man or tipsy ter- 
miagant staggers through the mud, whin- 
ing out a hymn, or screeching a comic 
song that gathers a delighted auditory of 
errand boys and cabmen. Over and 
through all Panch squeaks, and in winter 
are added bands of great hulking men who 
wander about bellowing dismally, ‘‘ We’re 
all poor gardeners' We're all froze out! 
We've got no work to do!” 

Pertinent here is a friend’s tale of his 
rushing away one sharp morning to a 
plumber to beg instant attention to some 
urgent mishap.of burst water-pipe in his 
house. He was received by the plumb- 
er’s wife, who told him he must seek aid 
elsewhere, as her ‘* master ’’ had gone out 
to sing in the streets as one of the froze- 
out gardeners ! 

But, however veiled the sunlight and 
serious the gayety of London at all sea- 
sons, undoubtedly the one falls warmest 
and brightest, the other is least sad, in the 
three magic months when all England 
that can comes up here for its business, 
its pleasure, its mental fillip. Houses 
drearily blank for the* greater portion of 
the year are now alight and astir from 
basement to garret; vigorous flirtations 
are carried on over the area railings and 
upon the area steps ; we get glimpses of 
majestic butlers unbending their mighty 
minds in the servants’ hall over the 
**'Times,’’ and powdered heads and glori- 
ous white-stockinged calves flash in and 
out of the erst gloomily shut portals. 
Hideous yellow chariots, that ought to 
date only just after Boadicea, and that 
Vulean might fitly have taken out a pat- 
ent for, lumber abundantly about. Gen- 
tlemen of elegant leisure, point-device 
from lacquered boot to pale lavender 
gloves, are, despite the cry that English- 
men now affect roughness of costume, and 
have given up daintiness of attire as ef- 
feminate, plentifully enough to be en- 
countered in all the West End region, and 
the windows of the stately club-houses 
are filled with gazers. The grand Regent 
street shops cover themselves, crowd 
themselves with seductions—laces, jew- 
els, antique furniture and ornaments, tri- 
umphs of book and paper making, leather 
work on which to spend an income, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and Indian goods and 
wares of every description. It is alla way 
mined with pitfal's, down to the very 
Burlington Arcade, with its cheap bijou- 
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terie and wondrous display of gloves— 
thoroughly good, and preity three-but- 
ton ones, my poor American sisters! at a 
half crown the pair. Crowds of ladies 
are buzzing in and about these traps; 
counters are heaped with filmy evening 
dresses ; in the fashionable confectioners, 
one ean scarcely find standing room for 
the throng of shoppers and sight-seers 
getting their lunclfof a glass of sherry, a 
Bath bun, and execrable creams and ices; 
and of the stream of hansoms, cabs, and 
private carriages, there is no lull in the 
flow. 

Landlords, lodging-house keepers, and 
tradesmen are making their hay ; riding- 
masters, music and language teachers are 
as busy as busy can be—for how many in- 
dulgent country squires have not prom- 
ised their girls a few polishing-off lessons, 
the musical ones a guinea or so the 
hour ?—and the waiting-room of'a fashion- 
able physician is a sight to remember, the 
writer recalling.in one of her experiences 
thereof two Anglican bishops in full fig 
of apron and gaiters, the one severe, thin, 
correctly elegant, the other jolly, careless, 
bearded like the pard; a High Church 
parson, ecclesiastical as a cathedral ; pale 
professional men, gouty fox-hunters, a 
poor ghost of a young fellow coughing 
himself at a gallop out of this world; la- 
dies of all ages, and from svlphs to moun- 
tains, in superb array ; children prattling 
to their nurses; the haif hours dragging, 
the usher constantly calling out the rath- 
er casual-ward indignity of No. — what- 
ever it might be, yet the throng scarcely 
thinning, the weary waiters striving to 
wear the time nway with the literature 
bountifully provided, but hardly suffi- 
ciently catholic of selection, consisting 
for the most part of tracts, appeals, mis- 
sionary stories, and religious books of 
matter too weighty for the moment, and 
of a theology too violently Calvjnistic for 
an average gathering of people. 

Opera house and theatres offer their 
best; concerts, readings, scientific and 
philanthropic meetings and congresses, 
dispute one’s every available hour; the 
art exhibitions are all open and crowded 
daily from the opening to the closing mo- 
ment. There is the somewhat commercial 
International Exhibition, a famous place 
with the country cousins, as its garden, 
the Horticultural, is a favorite resort with 
the Londoners of an afternoon, where one 
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may lounge or sit for a couple of hours 
listening to the admirable music furnish- 
ed by one or another of the fine regimen- 
tal bands; there are flower-shows, lawn 
parties, horse and boat races, regattas, 
cricket matches, spectacular weddings, 
and all possible variety of social hard 
work, duty doing, and pleasure in the 
way of breakfasts, dinners, kettledrums, 
parties, and balls. ° 

The kettledrum, or five o’clock tea, is 
really a very admirable institution, and a 
great relief in the severe formality and 
heaviness of average English entertain- 
ments. The guests drop in a little after 
four, the ladies retaining their hats and 
wraps. There are pictures and books. to 
discuss, music at intervals ; the roomsand 
balconies are filled with flowers ; there is 
presently an ethereal little refection of 
wafer-thin bread and butter, delicate 
cakes, coffee and tea, served upon exqui- 
site porcelain ; and then after a little more 
talk and music the company melts uncere- 
moniously away, and the little meeting 
has been simple, inexpensive—not gay, 
for that would not be English, but pleas- 
antly content—an excellent thing in the 
right houses, and in the wrong ones an 
evil of bearable weight and duration. 

The old charge of the inexpressible 
dreariness of English merrymaking and 
social gatherings is admitted by none 
more readily than by travelled English 
people themselves ; but London is a world 
where everything may be found, and in 
its multitudinous society there are here 
and there cliques, for the most part lit- 
erary, artistic, and professional, whose 
little dinner-parties and half-casual re- 
unions are very perfect and charming 
things; though even to these one would 
add, if permitted, two elements oftenest 
lacking—more of tasteful raiment and 
grace to the women, to both men and 
women a greater charity and warmth of 
speech and manner. 

It is impossible to doubt the sterling 
qualities of this nation of kinsfulk, but it 
is a people who have to be loved upon 
knowledge, with time given, and usual- 
ly in despite of themselyes! There is in- 
tegrity that is invincible, ingrained wor- 
ship of truth, sturdy dauntlessness, a 
naiveté in which they themselves do not 
believe, but one of their most salient 
qualities to an American ; an exhaustless 
charity in the ordinary almsgiving sense ; 
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but the candor which has its precious 
value when one has learned to accept it 
is, at first, simply brutal, and impeis the 
stranger to maintain a defensive attitude 
as of one at any moment liable to unpro- 
voked rudeness. This directness and 
plainness of unpalatable statement and 
allusion, the rigor with which all enthu- 
siasm of manner and speech is repressed, 
and the terrible bondage of conventional- 
ity, are elements that lend neither sparkle 
nor fascination to social intercourse. 

And English women are, as a rule, 
wholly destitute of the subtle grace, the 
caressing deference, the modest warmth 
and vivacity, the intangible winningness 
of aspect and accost, which we vaguely in- 
dicate as charm of manner—an inheri- 
tance or possession worth more than per- 
fect beauty to any one of Eve's daughters. 

There is in many young English girls 
a freshness, a simplicity, an innocent 
frankness and fearlessness, delightful to 
look upon in conjunction with the elear 
red and white tintings, the full, firm 
curves, and the bonny, bonny locks that 
most of them can boast ; there are Eng- 
lish matrons whose grand presence, whose 
benevolence, thorough goodness, calm 
sense, are strength-giving to all who come 
near them ; there is beautiful age, peace- 
ful, dignified, mellow; and there is in the 
classes where position is assured an al- 
most universal repose of manner that has 
an especial charm for Americans; but 
the gracious coquetry that attracts, the 
tact, the changing, wilful sweetness that 
bind, influence, rouse all chivalrous in- 
stincts, stir that mighty, noble, and life- 
long passion of yearning and tenderness 
that is of the very soul’s texture—only 
exceptionally are these the dower of Eng- 
lish women. 

Mrs. Grundy, Routine, areabsolutely the 
monarchs of ordinary life. Because a thing 
has been done in a certain way at a certain 
time, it becomes a high moral obligation 
that after this way, and at this exact 
hour, the thing should be done until time 
is no more. And one is born to ‘* Expec- 
tations ’’-—Mrs. Grundy’s, to wit; and it 
is useless to attempt any life among one’s 
fellows, to undertake the accomplishment 
of any work, any good, save in the tradi- 
tional manner looked for by that poten- 
tate. 

In this dull system of petty tyrannies, 
and in the repellent character of the nat- 
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ural rulers of society, are probably to be 
found the causes of the revolt from do- 
mestic life, and the companionship of 
women in their holidays, recreations, 
pleasures, so noticeable in Englishmen. 

It seems impossible that anywhere upon 
the earth can the bore feminine be so 
ponderous, so a matter of life and death 
to escape from, as in this island. If she 
be moderately youthful and comely, she is 
likely to be only a passive dead weight, 
to be flung off at pleasure ; but if she be 
an elderly spinster or a mammoth dowa- 
ger, she is to be fled at long sight. The 
narrow, inelastic wit and wisdom of a 
common nature and a prosy life ; the fee- 
ble mind convinced of the iniquity of 
whatever is unusual ; the platitudes, dog- 
matic nothings persistently urged in an 
aggressive manner and a stomach voice ; 
the grim lines and set of the face; the 
total lack of a sense of humor, and the 
offensive glare as from heights of virtue 
at a naughty world in general and par- 
ticular ; all these, with an extraordinary 
Mother-Bunch, fayotée costume, with 
colors frantic at their juxtaposition, and 
skirts kilted up with an awkward deter- 
mination that liberally reveals feet so ill- 
made and ill-shod, ankles so pudgy, that 
they must needs be seen to be believed in, 
constitute what is really a typical Eng- 
lishwoman, such as everywhere, in coun- 
try household, in city society and street, 
travelling, and at pleasure resorts, we 
encounter—a creature incapable of plea- 
sant little follies, or assuredly of an active 
crime, but whose simple existence and 
neighborhood would go far to excuse 
many vagaries, much rebellion and wick- 
edness. 

And the English family-man as one 
ordinarily sees him, tamed and docilely 
bearing about with him his hostages to 
fortune, has a Darby and Joan, caged, 
clipt, barn-door-fowl mien, so unideal, un- 
heroic, that the stranger studying this 
chanticleer of rusty plumage, curbed 
spirit, and (too often) ‘* nasty ’’ temper, 
begins to understand why that faithful 
artist, Anthony Trollope, insists so strong- 
ly upon the sacrificial, lassoed aspect of 
even the happiest lever masculine, once he 
is definitely accepted and accorded the po- 
sition of le futur. 

How, hardly, could it be otherwise? 
Here is a crowded island wheré in alinost 
every career that ‘s recognized as one not 
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unsuited to gentlemen, there may be, as 
the American judge said of the legal pro- 
fession, ** plenty of room high up,’* but 
whose lower ranks are densely filled, 
whose medivcre dignities are desperately 
contested. Conventionality has decreed 
that to such and such station belong such 
and such manner of life and outgo, the 
penalty of contumacy being social exile 
and starvation. There is an immense sur- 
plus of women so educated that the world 
for them is an utter failure if they may 
not have the ordinary destiny of woman— 
to be married, to have the occupation of 
looking after a household and rearing a 
family of children; their companionship, 
speaking always of them as an average, is 
without despotic attraction; they are 
keenly trained as to eligibles and ineligi- 
bles, and are themselves classed by society 
in the saine pleasing fashion, Are not 
here all the conditions of antagonism ?— 
men averse to burdens and a dull slavery, 
or able, in the plethora of marriageable 
women, to look to matrimony as a means 
of subsistence and luxurious life in idle- 
ness ; women no longer sought but seek- 
ing, hunting their prey with such nu- 
merous competitors that the winning a 
lover, misnamed, and husband, must de- 
note either great skill and persistence in 
the chase, or that the hunter has very un- 
fair advantages of purse and person. 

In any case, is it marvellous that the 
captive looks all the gradations from 
sheepishness to sulky ennui? that Eng- 
lishmen are rude to their own women 
kind, and unchivalrous, ungallant, toward 
all women? For this, in the large, and 
to the feeling of all Americans, they are ; 
and it is only by contrasting them wit) 
continental men that one realizes they 
have rudimentary protective instincts, 
tender respect, and good manners. 

Vet after writing a sentence like the 
above, a writer who would fain see the 
shield on both sides must pause: what 
becomes of that grand figure, simple, no- 
ble, considerate, tender, courteous, the 
ideal English gentleman ?—a title that 
seemed a far more honorable one toa Czar 
of all the Russias than that of Emperor. 

We are all of us sure that this type, 
which combines all that is best in natural 
man, has existed; does exist. In many 
middle-aged and elderly Englishmen we 
find a stately courtesy than which noth- 
ing could need be more exquisite ; but this 
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bearing, which we call theold school man- 
ner, is infrequent now, and the right of 
the younger generation to ** the grand old 
name of gentleman’”’ is not so patent to 
the stranger observer. The suavity, 
thoughtfulness for others, manifested only 
to acquaintances, people to whom one has 
been introduced, will hardly Win many 
suffrages, but Englishmen of to-day seem 
to find it necessary to put such limits 
upon their civility. Then it is a hurried, 
a brusque, a protestant age; one is men- 
tally on guard against assumptions, spec- 
ulations, inferences, and the defensive 
thought is reflected in the cold, self-pre- 
serving manner. 

And Americans have to remember that 
J. B. is not effusive, and slow if sure in 
his sympathies. He does not understand 
or resents the polite attentions of strange 
gentlemen to his own wife or sister, and 
s0 quite naturally refrains from proffer- 
ing his assistance to any other man’s wife 
or sister; though if he be actually be- 
sought to render aid, he does it so readily 
that one wishes the kindness were not 
half veiled by the shy, somewhat gruff 
way in which it is rendered. 

Let it be most ungrudgingly conceded 
that some of the best and most delightful 
people in the world are to be found in 
England. Nothing is truer in the writer’s 
belief or experience, but it is not less true 
that the stranzer studying this people 
carefully, with ample time and opportuni- 
ties, while ready to render hearty witness 
to the cordiality, the graciousness of in- 
dividuals to whom one has been accredit- 
ed, with whom one has personal relations, 
yet rarely finds bis early impressions of 
general discomfort, roughness, selfishness, 
to soften much, and it is scarcely unchar- 
itable to give what is the most frequent 
final verdict of all foreigners. Does J. B. 
sing for himself, or does somebody cruelly 
put these words into his mouth? 

Lord, make me great John Bull ; 
Lord, keep my pockets full ; 
God save John Bull! 
Make me victorious, 
Haughty, censorious, 
Snobbish, vainglorious ; 
God save John Bull! 

In the matter of love, matrimony, es- 
tablishment, the tone of society is so 
wholly tradesman-like .that one wonders 
if a love-mateh, with all the romantic con- 
ditions, ever nowadays befalls in any 
sphere of life possessing a visiting list, 
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and, more than all, how this commercial 
estimate and dealing with the highest 
earthly sentiment of humanity can have 
taken such utter possession of a people so 
magnificently rich in romances and poems 
based on the old, old motive, their scenes 
laid from such rough shelter as could not 
terrify the nut-browne mayde to castle 
boudoir and palace court. 

It is difficult foran American to become 
accustomed to the enormous numerical 
preponderance of women everywhere man- 
ifest to him in England. In the United 
States, setting aside rural New England 
and all churches, the observer would con- 
clude that for every Gill there was surely 
a Jack—not the mystically-appointed one 
perhaps, but a possible Jack; here Jack 
has been killed, or he is in India, in Can- 
ada, in Australia, inSouth Africa, on the 
high seas, huddled in barracks, and Gill's 
chances of .a mate are painfully few to 
reckon. Ifa Miss Rye could arise for the 
genteel classes! And why not? There 
would be a great outery over shocked sen- 
sibilities, but would respectable emigra- 
tion be worse than the hunting an ‘ es- 
tablishment ’’ in England? than the being 
daily neglected and rejected if the requi- 
site ballast of ‘** tin *’ be not forthcoming? 
than being one of the shoals of able- 
bodied young women whose days and 
years go by in utter uselessness—the de- 
vouring of three-volume novels, and the 
being zigzagged up and down city pave- 
ments by wretched poodles and freakishly 
diminutive and ill-tempered curs, consti- 
tuting their sole visible employments? 
And what whimsical oddities of old maids 
they become! England is full of them— 
all the phases of ancient spinsterhood, 
from sweet, gentle, prim, withered tea- 
roses, like the dear old ladies of Cranford, 
to half-dazed little Miss Flites, and the 
sterner antiquities- who take refuge in 
Fourierism, in infidel speculation, in ado- 
ration of Mill, Mazzini, Gambetta, who 
speak and write upon hideous subjects— 
totally given up, in short, to progress 
witha big P. 

They live, most of them, upon slender 
means—a little sum safely invested—mov- 
ing from city lodging to seaside lodging 
with clock-like regularity. Mr. Ruskin 
will not have us to live upon usury— 
which was, indeed, somewhat more an- 
ciently denounced: what will he de with 
this sisterhood? Tradition forbids that 
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they should work for pay; as gentlewo- 
men they must stint themselves to make 
the narrow income cover the frugal expen- 
diture; they may live by an unending 
round of long visits to unhappy relatives ; 
they may have presents of money and old 
clothes ; they may solicit alms of private 
persons, or be pensioners upon public or 
governmental charity, these unpleasant 
things being in no wise detrimental to 
gentility : but work? what shocking im- 
piety! Perhaps Mr. Ruskin would make 
summary way with these unfruitful vines 
—burn them along with ‘‘ the new town 
of Edinburgh, the north suburb of Gene- 
va, and the city of New York.”? ‘They 
should be pitchforked into convents, as 
was done in the middle ages,”’ was the so- 
lution proposed by one political economist 
(masculine) in the writer’s hearing. 
‘*Give them the franchise, and all ills 
eease!’’ cry the woman suffragists. Now 
why not a wholesale burning, or a vast 
pit with quicklime? ‘These methods 
would at least be sure, and not much sil- 
lier than those proposed as above by his 
side and her side, and far less dwarfing 
and degrading than the present ruling of 
the matter. 

Who could mention the London season 
and forget the parks, Rotten Row, and 
Hyde Park Corner? What wouid London 
be, monstrous, populous, vilely unclean, 
without the great verdurous spaces scat- 
tered here and there to keep its denizens 
in mind of something other than man has 
Everywhere are small squares 
Each 


made? 
filled with trees, shrubs, flowers. 
one has its gardener ; the gates are locked, 
and a guinea a year gives a limited num- 
ber of families a pass key, with entrée at 
all hours, a quiet promenade for the eld- 
ers, 2 sunny.or shady seat for the inva- 
lids, a grand play-place for the children, 
with the tranquillizing surety that they 
can come by no possible :arm, moral or 
physical ; a general resort of the family 
upon Sundays, when the streets and pub- 
lic parks are much given up to the flirta- 
tions of servant girls with the milkmen, 
butcher boys, and soldiers, and to the oe- 
cupation of the unsavory population of 
dark, ruinous alleys and courts, the 
wretched class having sorest need of the 
rest, the purer air, the sunshine; but so 
rough, so squalid, so ruined with gin, 
that the unhappy beholder can only flee 
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the spectacle of the mass of misery that 
seems hopeless of alleviation. 

There is all that umbrageous region in 
Kensington where Holland House is situ- 
ated—Camden Lill, a breezy rise covered 
with beautiful residences in spacious 
grounds, the streets leading among them 
and over the hill so densely shaded, so 
narrow, so still, that one would believe 
one’s self miles away in the green coun- 
try. One of these recluse paths is Hol- 
land Lane, dark with oaks of a century 
anda halfs growth, and from this lane 
one gets enchanting peeps into Holland 
Park and a capital view of Holland 
House, whose historic interior may only 
be seen by the invited guest. Seats are 
seattered along the lane for the weary or 
sentimental walker; the sun gilds the 
dark stillness, and lights up the old gar- 
dens with their ivies, arbutus trees, 
laurustinus hedges, and rose-buried sum- 
mer-houses; birds sing overhead; a little 
brook gurgles along just over the fence 
and between us and the footpath proper 
of Holland House; and with that won- 
drous sense of country eddied round by 
seething London, one has the riches of all 
the memories and associations of a spot 
that should be a goal to any American 
pilgrim caring a rush for the literature and 
story of the language to which he is born. 

But ull the shade, odor, color, sunny 
spaces, and greensward that London can 
boast, even the Regent’s Park, with the 
Zoological and the lovely Botanic Gardens, 
must give place to the royal domains— 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens. It 
is an experience worth while in one’s life- 
time to occupy a chair for an hour or two 
of a bright afternoon in the season at 
Hyde Park Corner. What a ceaseless 
stream of carriages and horsemen pouring 
upon the drive through the great portal 
just beside Apsley House, and a multi- 
tude of promenaders as incessant upon the 
broad walks before and behind the chairs 
that outline the oval. No hansoms, no 
carriages that have the look of public con- 
veyances, are tolerated within the aristo- 
cratic precincts of the drive ; but every ve- 
hicle that private taste and luxury can 
maintain may surely be found there, from 
the yellow ‘* heaven chariots *’ of longest- 
descended nobility to faultless pony phaé- 
tons, and that finest, most dashing turn- 
out in the world, the old-fashioned royal 
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mail coach, as resuscitated, equipped, and 
driven to-day by the noble swells of the 
Mail Coach Club. These coaches are 
faithful reproductions of those that have 
figured in English story till not so long 
ago, from strap and buckle to the coach- 
man with his capes and the guard with 
his horn. When one sees them in the 
park they never have inside occupants, 
the privileged passengers being ‘‘ on 
pleasure bent,’’ to see and be seen in the 
suft sunshine and tempered air of a per- 
fect English day at its gayest hour; but 
during the summer one of these coaches 
makes daily trips between London and 
that West End of London by the sea, 
Brighton, and any one who chooses to pay 
the fare may travel thereby, enjoying 
whatever satisfaction there may be in 
having an earl or some such bit of gran- 
deur fora Jehu; in bestowing upon hima 
half-crown tip, duly acknowledged by the 
orthodox touch of the hat, and learning 
the country in the pleasant old way, and 
Mr. Ruskin’s way, though perhaps 
scarcely aided by so gossiping a coachman 
as the one who drives us through charm- 
ing landscape and weather in the delight- 
ful earliest pages of ‘* Felix Holt.”’ 

On and on the carriages roll, the para- 
sols of their fair freight glancing and 
gorgeous as a bed of wind-swept tulips ; 
up and down the promenaders sweep, 
fresh and smart in summer toilets, but 
confirming always the stranger's impres- 
sion that English women wear even well- 
made clothes awkwardly, and that their 
costume usually is a confused mass of fes- 
toons, ruffles. meaningless tags, and a 
general profusion of trimmings, and the 
colors ill chosen or assorted. The band 
plays; we watch the lovely, lovely Eng- 
lish children, imperial in build, frank, 
modest, fearless in manner, with large, 
serious eyes, and the most beautiful hair 
and complexions possible to see; we 
saunter along the rail of Rotten Row, 
finding not much to admire save the 
horses, the writer (to spin the earth 
wildly into space at once) discovering her 
eyes to be but little enchanted by the 
grace of English riding. The Row is far 
more interesting of mornings, when friend- 
ly little parties are chatting gayly as they 
canter up and down: there are white- 
haired papas riding with blooming daugh- 
ters; bevies of children, in charge of 
grooms, are wildly racing their ponies up 
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and down; business men are pounding 
steadily away at that hour’s work on 
horseback, that carries them through all 
the other hours of the day’s hard labor 
within doors; English maidens, fullowed 
by sedate grooms, are ambling along upon 
their palfreys, the golden and bronze- 
haired girls fancy free in meditation, 
perhaps, but blushfully recognizant of 
the reverent salutations and eager regards 
they encounter. On we loiter, out of the 
crowd, past the flower plantations, the 
winding water, among the groups scat- 
tered everywhere, talking, reading under 
the glorious old trees ; on and:on, looking 
down cathedral vistas that end in green 
gloom; out upon the sunny spaces over 
which exquisite fleecy clouds stoop light- 


ly ; nearly down past the little lake whose 


margin is fringed with children feeding 
the black swans, the clamorous ducks, 
sailing argosies of careening ships, that 
make such ports as the wind lists, or sink 
haplessly in mid-ocean ; and yet a little on 
till we come to that old-fashioned royal 
residence, Kensington Palace. Not an 
atom of architectural beauty can the old 
palace boast, but dropped here in the glo- 
rious public garden, undefended by walls 
spike-topped or hideous with jagged 
shards of bottles, only low hedges and mo- 
saics of flowers separating it from very 
close approach, the homely fruit and veg- 
etable gardens lying almost under its win- 
dows, the country-looking barns close at 
the back, the windows open, the smoke 
curling faintly up from two or three, chim- 
neys, it looks the peacefullest, friendliest 
home one could wish, and inwardly one 
felicitates the Princess Mary that her por- 
tion of royalty includes this quaint, quiet, 
sweet-breathed resting-place. A few 
steps more, and we reach that street of 
magnificence where Thackeray’s dear 
home was—Kensington Palace Gardens. 
A broad, shaded avenue it is, just beyond 
the old palace portals and porters’ lodges, 
guarding it from use as a public highway 
for vehicles. Near one of the entrances 
is the ugly red brick edifice Thackeray 
loved, lived his last years in, when he 
gently went away from heart friends and 
that ever-increasing number of readers 
who love, and have reason to love, the 
kindly-natured man in every little glimpse 
vouchsafed them, not less than they ad- 
mire the genius of the novelist and sati- 
rist. 
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The house is given over to profane oc- 
cupancy now, but a world full of such 
stately dwellings as keep it company in 
this famous street would not give us the 
thrill that trembles through us as we 
pause befure the inodest walls that en- 
closed the household beloved of Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh. 

Scarce a stone’s throw away, in the rear 
of a beauti ul church belonging to the 
Discaleed Friars, is the house where Sir 
Isaac Newton lived ; Holland House, Ad- 
dison’s home, lies but a little further on, 
and—but who could chronicle the homes 
and haunts still existing in London of the 
men and women who made the English 
name and fame? And who can faithfully 
describe what it is foran American, whose 
national antiquities are only of yesterday, 
suddenly, as he is wandering about this 
Mecea and museum of his race, that is at 
the first only an unfamiliar city, very 
strange and terrible for its vastness and 
its squalor, to come upon some perfectly 
preserved trace of one of his English gods 
in art or story? to catch a glimpse in an 
ironmonger’s shop, that has manifestly 
been a handsome mansion in an elder 
time, of a vestibule and staircase whose 
bold frescoing, despite time and rough 
usage, still answers for its subject—a lady 
receiving a train of guests—and to find 
upon inquiry that here Hogarth lived ? to 
drop out of the Strand into the Temple 
courts and gardens, the hush of centuries 
and a very sea of memories? to steal 
noiselessly about that old church of the 
Templars? to pause at that number in Brick 
Court where Goldsmith died? to gaze up 
at the eloquent old building, wondering 
whose eyes may have glanced from this 
window, what work was done in yonder 
chamber, or who within those others 
made merry? and, not caring to disso- 
ciate fiction from fact, where had Pen and 
Warrington their quarters, where Fanny 
came and had her heart-ache, and Colonel 
Newcome brought the boy Clive? and 
was it into bachelor quarters here that 
Traddles the Benedict brought Sophy, 
and here that he had before learned ste- 
nography as being about the difficultest 
thing in life? to dive into the dark pas- 
sageways and courts about Drury Lane? 
to find that court where Sam Johnson 
lived and died, the cellar that was Ben 
Jonson's haunt, the place where stood 
that tavern where Shakespeare consorted 
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with Sir Walter Raleigh, the site of the 
theatre where Shakespeare played? tu 
walk through streets whose very pave- 
ments and dingy signs are quickened his- 
tory to us? ty pass under Temple Bar, 
where one may yet see the stumps of the 
cruel old pikes? to see the river gate of 
the Tower? to be shown just where stood 
the old London Bridge? to faney it with 
its houses and crowded life? to remember 
the horrible paling sometimes it had, 
and fix upon where the boat must have 
lain upon that night when brave, sweet 
Meg Roper, with but a grateful fool to 
aid her, yet did her daring errand, and 
bore away upon her lap a ghastly, belov- 
ed burden? to stand mute before worm- 
eaten, nail-studded doors, battered walls 
and shrines, a scarce legible inscription, 
a bit of faded rag crumbling visibly to 
dust? to have the eyes fall unwarned upon 
a name that for reverence, for pain, for 
joy, for glory, for age simply, stirs one to 
the core of heart and soul? to have, not 
one Forefathers’ Day, but a procession of 
them, rich with the heaped-up memories 
of every aspect of life? No, one cannot 
even indicate these things, but should not 
more Americans give themselves the 
chance to feel them? Is our neglect of 
England, in our European holidays, cred- 
itable either to our hearts or our heads? 
True, there are Americans choosing to 
live in London; many tourists make a 
hurried circuit of the cathedral cities, 
and two or three parties of Americans 
may usually be singled out at the most 
notable of the English pleasure towns, 
the English and Welsh coast resorts, or 
hurrying through the English and Seot- 
tish lake regions; but by tar the greatest 
portion of the mass of American travel- 
lers make a brief pause in Liverpool, a 
hurried dash to Manchester or Birming- 
ham, then tarry a week, perhaps, or fort- 
night in London, find it grimy, rainy, 
dismal, and are off to the Continent, 
where they remain until time and money 
are exhausted, and they return, recross- 
ing England as harriedly and emotionless 
as if it were a barren strip of land that 
hindered them of their port of departure 
for home. Yet England is the birthplace 
of their tongue, literature, ancestors, full 
of kinspeople, the scene of a past they 
glory in not less than these Britons who 
have never forsaken the somewhat narrow 


nest ! 
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London alone would reward months of 
study, and in rural England, lying so 
green, so softly undulating, so blossomy, 
so meandered over by hedgerow paths 
and feathery-margined streams, so puls- 
ing through and through with songs of 
birds, so hushed of human sounds under 
the sad-hued skies, gne can go in no di- 
rection, make no acquaintance, articu- 
late or inarticulate, that has not its inter- 
est, novel or reminiscent. Little things 
make up the sum of life everywhere, their 
variety gives each form of life its distine- 
tive character ; and it is only that trav- 
eller who carefully notes the differences 
in small as well as great things, who gets 
all he should glean from the extension of 
his tether and the fresh field given to his 
range and nibblings. 

Abbé Hue, Lady Duff Gordon, William 
Story, have shown us what it is to have 
eyes for everyday life; yet the shoals and 
shoals of travellers still go on, wreaking 
themselves upon world-known haunts, 
pictures, statues, churches, blind to all 
details in their new surroundings save 
such as involve personal discomfort if they 
cannot bring a little ductility into their 
prearranged notions and way of life, till 
we are almost ready to groan at every suc- 
ceeding announcement that another dis- 
contented pigeon has found it possible to 
voyager. 

It is doubtless owing to the constant 
recurrence of food in our literature, the 
verbal lingering over toothsome dainties 
and repasts, that English and Americans 
acquire among other nations the reputa- 
tion of heavy feeding, and that each of 
the parties accused believes the charge to 
‘be well founded against the other. Mrs. 
Whitney records that it was declared of 
one of her books that it was made up of 
spiritual struggles and strawberry short- 
cake ; and constantly it has been said here 
in England to the writer, ‘‘ Oh, you 
Americans are so dainty! your tables 
are so profusely spread; you talk and 
write so much of your food; *’ or, more 
candidly, ** You Americans think so much 
of eating! ’’ or, ‘* Doesn’t your national 
dyspepsia come from your great variety 
and quantity of food taken?’’ And in the 
October number, 1872, of the ** Food Jour- 
nal,’’ an English writer upon hotel fare in 
the United States says that ** if America 
Le not the country for living in, most un- 
questionably it is the country for ‘ feed- 
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ing’ in;”’ and further, that the mere 
sight of the bills of fare is almost enough 
to satiate the appetite of an English 
guest. 

This authority gives us ten hours per 
day as eating time, and, as instancing 
our gastronomic capacities, cites a break- 
fast despatched by one individual: ** A 
couple of mutton chops, a steak, eggs, 
fried bacon, hot rolls, fried potatoes, 
oysters, toast end milk, tea, coffee, smok- 
ing hot buckwheat bread covered with 
treacle or black syrup, and then, to wash 
it all down, a glass of new milk or ice- 
water—the whole within the space of 
twenty minutes !”’ 

Americans, on the other hand, believe 
that their English cousins eat largely of 
substantial meats, and complain fastidi- 
ously that even in grandest English books 
one never escapes mighty joints and pas- 
tries, plum puddings, the wine cellar, 
tankards of foaming ale, rounds of but- 
tered toast, nay, even, as one instantly re- 
members, from more vulgar cates—kid- 
neys, tripe, sheep's trotters and saveloys. 

But it is certain that the largest and 
poorest classes of laborers in England are 
ill and scantily fed—their diet consisting 
mainly of tea and bread of bolted flour, 
with now and then the welcome addition 
of a little dripping, or bit of cheap cheese, 
commonest fish, or odds and ends of 
meat. 

English people say that the greatest 
profusion and consumption of food is 
among the tradesman class, the artisans 
earning good wages; and it is certainly 
the writer’s experience of other classes 
that they are far more abstemivus in eat- 
ing than her own country folk. Break- 
fast is a much simpler meal than with us 
—tea, toast, cold meat, eggs, marmalade ; 
but it is by no means unusual to find the 
table spread simply with tea, bread and 
butter, and marmalade or jam, and these 
partaken of in the smallest quantity, so 
busy is every one with his or her share of 
the morning’s post. Luncheon, too, is 
ordinarily a slender meal, sometimes so 
slender that one recalls with amazement 
that these are English people who are 
contenting themselves with a little bread 
and cheese, or a glass of wine and some 
biscuits. 

Dinner differs from our own in the same 
condition of life only in offering a smaller 
variety and quantity of vegetables and 
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fruit, and sweets and pastry less flavorous 
and delicate. Wine, of course: sherry 
seems to have superseded port at most ta- 
bles ; claret comes next, and, moderately 
often, there are Rhenish wines as well. 

Vegetables are not well cooked, and 
oh, how tired one gets of the successiun 
of varieties of cabbage ! 

And the fruit is served in portions so 
minute that the American guest contem- 
plates them with dismay—tor a party of 
six or eight the writer having often 
enough beheld as many strawbervies or 
raspberries as could be easily held upon 
an old-fashioned coffee saucer, two or 
three dozen cherries, six or seven plums, 
three pears, two bunches of grapes, and 
one Spanish melon not larger than a nut- 
meg melon, the slices cut being of biscuit 
thinness. 

It must be that the English have little 
taste for fruit, for oranges, plums, pears, 
are usually abundant and cheap, and Al- 
meria grapes and a fine red-purple grape 
from Portugal may be had at from twelve 
to sixteen cents the pound ; yet no one but 
a lavish American would think of eating 
more than a half dozen grapes or the half 
of a pear. 

But the table is uniformly spread with 


greater care than with us, and much more 


attention given to table decoration. ‘The 
handful of mixed fruit is grouped adyan- 
tageously for its coloring, and looks mar- 
vellously cool under the ferns and amidst 
the leaves of the ice-plant, having, as 
compared with the mighty melon, the 
mountain of strawberries, or the basket 
piled with fruits, of a home dessert, pre- 
cisely the same effect as an English green- 
grocer’s shop, where vegetables are ranged 
in tiny trays, where a head of celery ora 
bunch of sea-kale is made to have a quite 
imposing look, a boiled beet-root is sold 
in slices, and apples are spread in small 
shallow baskets, each apple having the 
sun-kissed cheek apparent, and set off by 
an edging of dried green moss, would do 
if set down amidst the carelessly-heaped 
stalls of ene of our city market houses, 
bursting with the superb plenty and 
variety of an American summer and au- 
tumn. 

Festal dinners are most commonly 
served a@ da Russe, and at all meals the 
bright hues of glasses and porcelain, the 
jugs, sugar-basins, and tazzas, of two or 
three strong, harmonic colors, are very 
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attractive, and one shivers to recall the 
ghastly white, immaterial aspect of home 
tables, 
tween a little banquet in England and one 
in America. In America host and hostess 
efface themselves, have but the thought 
for the time of others’ comfort and pleas- 
ure, spread their best profusely for the 
service of their guests, and have the air 
of being honored in their guests’ presence, 
and the guest feels that everything is at 
his or her pleasure and disposal. But in 
England tH® host and hostess are, however 
gracious and courteous, first—the guests 
second. It pleases the master and mis- 
tress of the house to do their guests an 
honor and a pleasure, to invite them to 
partake of such good things as this life 
has allotted to this master and mistress; 
but the good things are at their discre- 
tion, and by no means showered forth at 
the guest's feet, to be gathered up as he 
lists. The wine is not simply such a de- 
livious fluid as it has pleaged sun, soil, 
honest work, and careful tendance to pro- 
duce for a guest’s pleasure: it is the 
host’s wine, and the guest drinks it with 
a properly grateful remembrance of the 
discrimination that chose it, the cellar that 
last stored it, the liberality that offers it 
tu his palate. 

But the same difference extends to the 
children no less than to the visitors in 
English households. There is not in 
English children that careless freedom, 
right ownership in the family possessions 
and home, or any interference in domestic 
arrangements not expressly asked and al 


There is one strong difierence be- 


lowed, so common in American house 
holds. 

An English friend of the writer’s, a 
gentleman who owns the estate upon 
which his mother lives, would not dream 
of cutting a nosegay of the common gar- 
den flowers without her leave ; and a lady 
whose family name is known for the cley- 
erness of many of its members, wherever 
the English language is spoken, declares 
that after forty years spent at home she 
would not dare to call for or open a pot of 
jam without her mother’s permission. 
To order a horse or carriage, to invite a 
friend to stop for luncheon; or over the 
night, to give any order or make any de- 
mand out of the most formal routine, to 
change the place of a piece of household 
furniture—such liberties as these would 
not be taken unasked in any common 
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English household, by children ever so 
long ** grown up.”’ 

The London omnibuses are, as travel- 
lers know, arranged with two long seats 
upon the top, back to back, along the 
roof’s ridge, with a seat behind, above, 
and parallel with the driver’s ; and these 
outside seats are greatly in demand by 
the business men going to and from home, 
and are the finest places imaginable from 
which to see London. Most of them are 
impossible to ladies by reason of the as- 
cent, but upon two or three’lines, run- 
ning far out into the environs of London, 
ladies can and do climb to the tops of the 
stages. 

The writer had set very much of her 
heart upon seeing London streets lifted 
thus above their impedimenta and hurry- 
skurry ; and on the 4th of July, a paradi- 
saic day just felicitously warmed and sun- 
ned through and through, with a com- 
panion she would have chosen out of all 
England, an American loving London in- 
tensely, and knowing its hidden places as 
well as the sparrows do, she went to 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and was presently 
installed in that high seat back of the 
driver's, upon an omnibus going to 
Hampton Court, fifteen miles away. 
W hat a ride it was, up in the purer air, 
the eyes free of everything, the way on 
either hand at first set thickly with fa- 
mous places and stirring memories, so 
that one had scarce time to withdraw the 
glance lingering upon some old house or 
stately fagade, to plunge it down a nar- 
row, dark lane, before the other side 
claimed it again; westward, among the 
aristocratic mansions skirting the parks, 
out through Miss Thackeray’s ‘* Old Ken- 
sington,’’ that is so rapidly getting itself 
a new face; then along the Thames, 
through the pretty, sluggish villages, 
sunken amid their huge old pollard wil- 
lows, and at this time well-nigh buried 
out of sight in flowers; past fields where 
sweet hay was a-inaking, past the beauti- 
ful Royal Gardens at Kew ; coming thence 
to Richmond, where a ladder was brought 
for the lady’s disembarkation, ang the 
American cousins strolled through the 
ancient burg and slowly climbed Rich- 
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mond Hill, searce able to get on for the 
glorious bits of far-below misty valley, 
with winding river and every possible ar- 
tistic adjunct and grouping that every few 
paces revealed ; till at long last there was 
Richmond Park, with its monarch trees 
and tame herds of red and dappled deer 
crowning the hill, and close at the park’s 
entrance the Star and Garter Inn, rebuilt 
save the dining hall, which is but a tem- 
porary structure, the terraces of its gar- 
dens dropping sharply down the hillside, 
and from its windows and balconies such 
enchanting views of a thoroughly Eng- 
lish landscape, with all its tender tones 
and hazy lights transfused in the level rays 
of a sunset that every moment gathered 
magnificence, as one would thankfully 
cross an ocean to see. 

Besides this route, there are one or two 
others that may be traversed, as some 
American women may be glad to know, 
upon coach-top—to Brighton, as has been 
said before, to Uxbridge, and to Dorking, 
where the farmers still maintain that no 
battle has taken place in their neighbor- 
hood. 


Looking back over this paper, its wri- 
ter finds that it would be hard to say 
wherefore it should appear under the 
heading chosen before the first line was 
written, since the paper deals quite as 
much with rural scenery and phases of 
English life and character as with the as- 
pects of the London season ; but it would 
not be easy to choose an expressive title, 
so the present one is regretted, but must 
serve. 

And it is December now. The toilers 
for money, of the season, have had their 
breathing space, and are ready for the in- 
flux of people who come up to London 
when Christmas is fairly over; the toil- 
ers for pleasure, members of Parliament, 
students and professional men, bave had 
their rest at seaside, German spa, in 
Switzerland, in Norway, on Scotch moors ; 
and country families are dispensing the 
pleasant things of country life in castle 
and manor-house and vicarage crowded 
with guests, 

Miss 8S. F. Horxrys. 
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ACTING IN OPERAS, 

Peruaps the reader may remember the 
music-lover in ‘* Meister’? who used to 
shut his eyes at concerts, so that no awk- 
ward gesture, shuffling gait, crovked 
limbs, or ignoble features in the singer 


should mar the effect of a voice capable of 


“ausing ** spirit to speak to spirit.’’ Dur- 
ing this winter and the last, Nilsson, Pare- 
pa, Phillips, Moulton, Wachtel, Santleys, 
Capoul, Lucca, Kellogg, Carlotta Patti, 
Mario, trooping by in rich succession, 
have suggested many comparisons be- 
tween seeing singers and hearing them ; 
though, for that matter, never was opera 
performed without Cliv and Cecilia argu- 
ing on the homeward ride how far the 
dramatic should aid the musical art. 
Bat surely we may maintain the voice to 
be chief, and the posture, the gesture, 
only secondary—so far secondary that 
the exquisite singer can endurably be a 
**stick’” on the stage, fit only tu enact 
Wall in ‘* Pyramus and Thisbe,’’ nay, 
erook-backed as Richard, and altogether 
monstrous as Caliban; while a Fechter in 
opera, if inferior as a singer, is inferivr 
as a whole, notwithstanding we may be 
in the mood to enjoy him better, just as a 
scrap from the newspaper may pardonably 
interest a man more than Plato. If this 
be admitted, we must acknowledge, in 
return, that spirited acting is a great and 
legitimate charm in the opera, properly 
turning the scale of merit between two 
singers otherwise equal. Finally, there 
is a rare gift of lofty lyrical expression, 
intensity, sensitiveness, spiritual emotion, 
to which all mere vocal gymnastics, how- 
ever marvellous, are’ inferior; neverthe- 
less, some famous singers, both of the 
loud-lunged and the sweet-throated types, 
many Hanlons and Blondins of the gamut, 
ground-and-lofty tumblers on the scale, 
lacking that indefinable eloquence in song, 
might pretend it to be purely an actor’s 
endowment, instead of recognizing it as 
the highest quality of the musical art. 
Laziness and awkwardness are probably 
not the only reasons why some singers do 
not act. The histrionic absurdities of the 
opera fetter the imagination. When Don 
Alfonso and Donna Maria are warned to 
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instantly ** fly,’’ they advance to the foot- 
lights and repeat ‘* addio’’ ten thousand 
times in ten thousand ways, high, low, 
softly, loudly, coquettishly, defiantly, de- 
spgiringly, before they consent to dart 
away; and even then, at an encore, back 
come the fugitives for ten thousand more 
addios, while the greedy pursuers pop de- 
hind the flat again, moderating the ardor 
of their search. Is it nature? Do we in 
real life receive news of the hostile ap- 
proach of a trooper, constable, ogre, dun, 
sheriff, life insurance agent, tailor’s boy 
with a bill, or missionary collector, in 
that risky way? Not at all; we bolt at 
once, knowiag delays to be dangerous, and 
warble, if at all, when safely off the scene. 

A singer, I say, may feel such absurdi- 
ties too keenly to ‘‘ sink his identity”’ in 
the part. When, as Edgardo, he draws 
his rapier on the perjured Count, no mat- 
ter how infuriated, he cannot thrust till 
he has chirped five minutes in a fluty way. 
The like preliminaries, I admit, exist in 
poetry and the drama—even in Homer 
himself. When Achilles and Hector meet 
in that match so shamefully ‘* put up’’ by 
Pallas, which makes sympathetic lads sigh 
for the Dardanian hero, the Trojan be- 
gins an oration, his dreedful plumage nod- 
ding as he speaks; whereupon the son of 
Peleus, who knows the fight has been sold, 
and poor Priamides ‘* given away ”’ by his 
Pal, spouts an insulting reply. You ean- 
not get two Virgilian bullies at work with- 
out a like exchange of compliments ; and 
in the Scriptures themselves, David and 
Goliah chaff each other before the former 
leads out ; so that, when in our own times 
a pair of stripped bruisers (some modern 
Greek and Trojan like Sullivan and Mor- 
rissey) preface business by offering odds 
that they ‘‘ will win this battle,’ the 
practice seems to have both classic and 
Judaic sanction. But, in the opera, the 
incongruity consists in singing such defi- 
ances, which is clearly not nature, at least 
in Christendom (indeed, the red man’s 
war song might be run out of the argu- 
ment), especially when the curses, and 
what not, are delivered to the prompter’s 
score and the leader’s stick, and at the 
unoffending audience. As to prompters, 
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the little man in the big hood is certainly 
a2 most important figure on the stage, or 
under it rather; but he generally distends 
his importance by superfluous prompting 
in stenturian tones, heard in the remotest 
corner of the gods’ gallery; nor does he 
deign to wait and discover if his profes- 
sional intervention is needed, but while 
each phrase is sung calls out the follow- 
ing; which practice, of course, does @ot 
weave a spell of fancy over either singer 
or hearers. 

Nevertheless, the opera singer is bound 
to try to procure by his acting some de- 
gree of illusion. To strive for this is only 
decent, and is due to the audience. <Ac- 
ecrdingly, when Signor Brignoli, just be- 
fure dying, glances over his shoulder, evi- 
dently with the desperate hope that, 
through some miraculous intervention, he 
may detect a soft board to get down on, | 
claim that he disregards the lawful illu- 
sion; that he depreciates the difference 
between a Bowery ‘ dead-fall,”’ like Kir- 
by’s, and the adipose squat of Falstaff; 
that, in fine, he respects selfish comfort 
more than the dramatic proprieties. When 
Mr. Santley sang last winter in ‘* Zampa,”’ 
I remember reading this notice in the lit- 
tle sheet which combined the functions of 
newspaper and programme: ‘‘ The melo- 
dramatic plot of ‘ Zampa’ affords oppor- 
tunity for much vigorous action, inde- 
pendent of its vocal attractiveness. On his 
first appearance in New York, Mr. Sant- 
ley sang superbly, while his personation 
of the dreaded pirate was easy and self- 
possessed, and somewhat at variance with 
the traditional stage buccaneer, being 
devoid of much of the sanguinary charac- 
ter of those roving sea-heroes."’ I should 
think so—perfectly ‘* easy ’’ and decided- 
ly ‘*devoid.’’ Delicious as a barytone, 
as a buccaneer the superb Santley was a 
slouch. Like Lambro, the sea-solicitor, 
far from having “‘ the royal penchants of 
a pirate,’’ Mr. C. Santley was 

The mildest-mannered man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat. 

Besides, the drama has absurdities and 
shams, as well as the opera, which are 
yet overcome by genius, For, to renew the 
old example, not only a Turnus or an Ajax 
Telamon, but all Shakespearian heroes 
harangue their enemies before the grand 
combat; yet when a Booth or a Forrest 
suffuses with passion these artificial speech- 
es, we forget to ask why the rivals do not 
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grapple forthwith like a pair of cavalry- 
men meeting in battle, or like policeman 
and burglar; and the interest of the scene 
heightens until the actor, hurrying out 
and hissing his final words, bursts head- 
long upon the enemy. These addresses 
are, it is true, cut down to a few lines in 
the acted play, out of deference to nature, 
while such pruning cannot always be 
done in opera, where the music is chief. 
Opera scenery and costumes, too, are 
habitually ludicrous. Take the ‘* Ballo 
in Maschera”’ for one of a hundred in- 
stances. Its scene is Boston, New Eng- 
land; the time, some prehistoric era. 
** Richard, Earl of Warwick, governor of 
Boston, an English possession, has fur his 
secretary a Crevle, Renato, whom a siby! 
naméd Ulrica declares ’’—but the fami- 
liar language of the argument need not 
be rehearsed. Do sibyls named Ulvrics 
and sailors named Sylvano flourish down- 
east? Did the Cape Ann mackerelmen, 
during Warwick’s governorship, rig 
themselves out to resemble Neapolitan 
peschieri, and were the Puritans clad like 
Apennine bandits? Could Phillips, 
Moulton, or Cary, a trio of Boston song- 
stresses, recognize the ‘‘ palace of the 
Earl,’”’ or the ** den of Ulrica, of the ab- 
ject race of the Albanese,’’ or the ** soli- 
tary plain near Boston” (probably Ja- 
maica Plain), decorated with ‘‘ two de- 
tached pillars of white marble,’’? doubt- 
less the relics of an ancient temple? 
The scene, of course, was originally 
Italian, but the humor is, that, when it 
was (for well-known reasons) changed, 
evidently any additional incongruities re- 
sulting from making the terrain Yankee 
were thought comparatively trivial in 
opera—as indeed they are. 

Nevertheless, a great actor eclipses the 
jugglery and stage surroundings. Edwin 
Booth quaffs poison as feverishly, desper- 
ately, out of an empty bit of pasteboard as 
though it were a golden ‘beaker brimming 
with prussic acid ; and Roscius drew tears 
and cheers long before the realistic Crum- 
mles devised his irresistible effect of a 
real pump and two splendid wash-tubs, 
and the live pony that went on in ** Timour 
the Tartar.’’ Give usat least dramatic ex- 
pression in vividly dramatic situations ; 
for the best voice will not make the best 
singer, when there is no soul behind it, 
An indefinable sympathetic quality and 
spiritual intensity in Nilsson make her 
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singing indescribably thrilling and en- 
thralling. Such a voice is, as the Un- 
cle in ** Meister ”’ says, the most ‘* uni- 
versal ”’ of all things—it is ‘* spirit speak- 
ing to spirit.’”’ This enchanting potency 
neither the splendid vocalization of 
Parepa-Rosa, nor the rich and luscious 
organ of Santley, cultured and delicately 
shaded, nor the sweet strains of Brignoli 
even in his prime, have fur some hearers 
ever attained; it is not always reached 
by superb voice and splendid theatric tal- 
ents combined, as occasionally even Lucca 
herself in some of her rd/es bears witness ; 
and as it cannot exist with the wooden 
face of Santley, imperturbable alike in the 
tenderest serenade and the challenge to 
“combat, so, on the other hand, the life- 
like and sensuous love-making of Capoul 
may not produce it, because lyric fervor 
cannot wholly make up the shortcomings 
of his piping voice, pardonable jn a tenor 
de grace ; yet this subtle magic of genius 
is no affair of laryngeal strength, since 
it is displayed in some degree alike in the 
tempestuous, rushing force of the vigor- 
ous Wachtel, and in the painfully muffled 
utterance of that pathetic wreck which 
once was Mario. Only the intimate blend- 
ing of bountiful nature with highest art, 
of genius with many-sided culture, only a 
harmony of fire, sweetness, intelligence, 
strength, delicacy, appears able to fill the 
perfect measure of song, and to rob the 
hearer, through keen enjoyment, of the 
power or will to analyze, while the flood 
of melody is drowning sense and spirit. 


MENDACIOUS MENDICITY. 

Wa kine one night down Beekman 
street with a farming friend from North 
Epaminondas (Cicero county), we des- 
cried a woful little figure blubbering 
bitterly on the curbstone. It was a pite- 
ous spectacle: the puny sufferer did not 
accost us, Was not aware of our presence ; 
but Viridis, who has a soft heart, quickly 
drew from the lad his artless story, broken 
by convulsive sobs. ‘* Big boy had stolen 
all his newspapers; he would be—boo- 
hoo-hoo—beaten by an unnatural father for 
going home with empty pockets.”’ Viri- 
dis, the kindliest of men, could not with- 
hold his sympathy or purse ; so, learning 
from our little merchant the sum of the 
loss, he made it up, and sent the poor rag- 
amuffin rejoicing homeward. I remember 
envying the Squire his glow of satisfac- 
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tion over a good deed done—though in 
sooth the little newsman, if his figures 
were correct, must have driven a prodi- 


gious trade. Well, ten days after, our 


good Samaritan (he will swear to this 
story, or perhaps at it) chanced to be 
walking alone at the same hour and place, 
when whom should he see but this self- 
same precious imp, bellowing as before on 


his curbstone! And the young humbug 
was actually beginning *‘ Big boy stole 
all *? when, recognizing in a side 
glance our indignant Squire, the little 
wretch started up and fled around the cor- 
ner, receiving a good send-off from the toe 
of a No. 10 boot 

What a pitch of impudence had the lit- 
tle Beekman street beggar reached, that, 
with the city all befure him where to 
choose, he took no trouble to change his 
beat, though the street was traversed by 
the same people night after night, be- 
tween home and office! There is some- 
thing amazing in this audacity of street 
beggars, who, week after week, year after 
year, on the same route, at the same hour, 
recklessly reel off to the same people the 
same yarn of wanting a dollar to go to 
Halifax with, there to receive the last 
benedictions of a dying father. In these 
bitter days it may seem hard to preach 
sermons against promiscuous charity ; but 
at least let us not deny that when a stout 
lad, armed with two monstrous double- 
leaved market baskets, already full, asks 
victuals for ‘‘a starving mother,” the 
very size of the vessels means ** cheap 
boarding-house.’’ Let us at least depre- 
cate the hahit which city beggars have of 
disdainfully emptying into the area the 
food they receive at the door—except, 
perhaps, the sponge-cake, tarts, and deli- 
cacies of that nature. Let us respectfully 
question the propriety of their pelting 
each other with squash pie, or playfully 
spattering the gate posts with melons, 
when the pastry which cook has given 
them is too dry, or the fruit too ripe, for 
their delicate palates. They are rare ep- 
icures, the dainty rogues! They don’t 
like bread unless it is buttered, and natu- 
ally prefer the inside of the loaf to the 
crust. Perhaps their pearly teeth may be 
broken—or perchance nature has made 
their appetites fastidious to a point that 
not all stomachs can understand Only 
I think it unfair in them to abuse Bridget 
fur giving the drum-stick of the fowl in- 
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stead of the second joint, and inconsider- 
ate on their part to throw their much- 
mixed banquets upon the clean stone 
steps. 

Organized charities cannot be intrust- 
ed with all almsgiving ; much must be 
left to individual judgment and exer- 
tion. Still, random gifts to street beg- 
gars are, let us confess, often prompted by 
the desire to escape importunity. <A 
kindly hand sometimes draws the bow at 
a venture, willing to encourage a dozen 
rascals rather than rebuff one sufferer ; 
but when a man gives to a known impos- 
tor, he fosters a craft that preys chiefly on 
the confiding. In the street cars, for ex- 
ample, who give to begging swindlers? 
Women ; and oftenest those who can least 
afford it. Notice the luck of a sturdy 
mendicant, blessed with a real or sham 
limp, in such a conveyance: he gets noth- 
ing from the well-to-do, business-like, and 
thrifty, whereas yonder pinched seam- 
stress can always scrape a coin or two out 
of her lean wallet for the humbug. Per- 
haps the beggar begins business by brisk- 
ly shying into everybody’s Isp a circular 
alleging, like the following, with which | 
was favored totday, that *‘ this poetry is 
suld for the benefit of a blind man, this 
boy’s father.’? The doggerel, beginning 
** Kind friends, I’m blind, I cannot see,”’ 
culminates with this proposition : 

In heaven above there’s always light— 
A light for you and me ; 
A blind man then will have sight, 
The glorious sight to see. 
For Jesus watches over all, 
In his eternal love, 
And numerous ways he each day takes 
To guide us te heaven above. 
Such a sentiment, followed by a practical 
verse, assuring the reader that his alms 
**will not be missed when the blind man 
lies at rest,’’ is so irresistible that most 
of the women who read produce money 
and buy it. Reams of these Pierian ap- 
peals are peddled by myriad sons of hypo- 
thetical blind men, the supply of sightless 
bards being always kept up to the demand. 

The men in army clothes who grind 
organs at the street corners, or ask alms 
in the cars, on the strength of a wound 
alleged to have been received in battle, 
also draw their reverrues from the trust- 
ful. Now a lady in rich furs, anon a 
cripple shivering in his rags, here a figure 
in deep mourning, yonder the bent form 
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of a grandsire, drops a gift in the organ- 
ist’s box. ‘The kindly souls are thinking 
of one that fell on Virginia or Carolina 
soil—the brother, husband, son, who 
died for his country—and reflecting that 
this mendicant musician may have been 
Ais comrade. The very sight of the army 
blue appeals to them. But, alas, cucudlus 
non facit monachum; and in the official re- 
ports of the National Asylum for Disabled 
Volunteers, I find the following : 


Every pains has been taken to find and relieve 
every soldier who has been sustained in alms- 
houses or like establishments in the country, and 
to take care of all disabled soldiers who are 
found begging or dependent upon the benevo- 
lence of the charitable. True it is that many 
cases will be found of apparently disabled men, 
who ciaim to be soldiers, in large cities or on 
railway trains, asking relief of the charitable, or 
attempting to earna subsistence by grinding a 
hand-organ, or other like means of appeaiing 
tothe generous sympathies of the community. 
This prostitution of the honorable wounds and 
the uniform of the soldier can only be saved by 
the determination of every man, and especially 
ofevery woman, whose kind and patriotic hearts 
are touched by such exhibitions of apparent 
want, to refrain from giving. In many cases 
those so appealing for relief ave impostors, and 
were never soldiers at all, or deserters, or were 
dismissed for crimes. In others they are the 
employees of designing men and associations, 
who speculate out of the apparent miseries and 
services of disabled soldiers. 

There have been cases where the beneficiaries 
of our asylum have been hired to leave our 
homes, where they were amply provided for, 
by associations owning hand-organs, to grind 
them through the streets, because a soldier ap- 
parently so reduced would attract the sympathy 
and contributions of loyal and patriotic people. 
Cases have been brought to the knowledge of 
the officers of the institution where these organ- 
grinders have obtained from the public by such 
means as high as fifteen dollars per day, which 
does not go to their relief, but to swell the emol- 
uments of their swindling employers. 

The board of managers would respectfully 
ask all citizens to discountenance these prac- 
tices, by which the generous benevolence of the 
community is imposed upon, 


Doubtless there are worthy exceptions 
to this sweeping official proclamation 


ayainst the organ-grinders. But if even 
this class of men, who seem to appeal to 
us on every ground, and even have an oc- 
cupation (music) distinct from their beg- 
ging, and give their patrons asort of quid 
pro quo, are thus to be stricken from the 
books of the benevolent, what can be said 
for those beggars who have nothing what 
ever to recommend them ? 
Pure Quiiiser. 
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PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S LECTURES IN 
NEW YORK. 

Tue success of Professor Tyndall's lee- 
tures in New York has been something 
quite unprecedented in the way of science. 
The audiences, both in numbers and intel- 
ligence, were markedly superior to any 
that have ever before been gathered in 
this city to listen to a scientific teacher. 
Professor Agassiz had a large attendance 
upon his course after returning from Bra- 
zil; but the hall was chiefly filled, not 
with people who had collected from any 
interest in science or eare for its advance- 
ment, but rather with those who cherish 
an opposite state of mind, for the main 
object was to see Professor Agassiz put an 
end to Darwinism, which it was supposed 
he would do With new materials collected 
in Brazil. Professor Tyndall's lectures 
have none of this attraction. They deal 
with an old and familiar subject that is 
taught in all the schools in the country, 
and offer little that is sensational in the 
way of novelty, and nothing that is excit- 
ing in the way of heresy, or that involves 
the scientific controversies of the present 
time. The crowds of cultivated people, 
embracing the representative men of all 
the professions, who took tickets for Tyn- 
dall’s lectures andattended them through- 
out, are a tribute to the character of the 
man and to the growing interest in gen- 
eral subjects of science. No doubt the 
personality of the lecturer had very much 
to do with the success of the lectures. It 
was known that Tyndall was a man of the 
first rank among scientific men—a man of 
genius in the art of exposition and a true 
poet of nature ; and it was also known that 
in the field of science such men are ex- 
ceedingly rare. What his auditors want- 
ed was to see these powers applied to 
some important and familiar subject, for 
the purposes both of pleasure and irstrue- 
tion. Some have been inclined to carp at 
the lectures as fashionable, because they 
were attended by many well-dressed la- 
dies, but this shows a bad spirit. If 
fashionable people take to common sense, 
it should certainly be a matter of congrat- 
ulation. Fashion is a great power in so- 
ciety, to be deplored on account of its many 
fvilies, but to be used where it can be 


used for good purposes. Sir Humphry 
Davy was called a coxcomb and a fop in 
his day, because he was an elegant and 
graceful lecturer and paid great attention 
to his platform manners. He had multi- 
tudes of fashionable people to hear him 
in the Royal Institution, and nothing 
contributed more to establish it in th 
favor of London society and to increase 
its power for good than this cireum- 
stance. It is really not necessary that 
everybody who goes to scientific lectures 
should be ragged and destitute of good 
manners. The object of science is not to 
flatter the ‘* people ” or to get votes by the 
arts that are so well known to politicians. 
Its objects are simply to discover and to 
disclose the beautiful order of nature, and 
nothing can be more eneouraging than to 
see the so-called fashionable classes turn- 
ing aside from their frivolities, and giving 
serious and prolonged attention to those 
who devote their lives to the inculcation 
of scientific truth. 


VOICE OF FISHES. 

Dr. A. Durossez has for several years 
been engaged in studying the phenomena 
of sound or voice in fishes, communicating 
from time to time to the French Academy 
of Sciences the results of his observations. 
The committee appointed by the Academy 
to examine M. Dufossé’s claims as an ori- 
ginal discoverer in this field have now 
made their report, in which they give a 
history of their investigations, and declare 
that the author has *‘ discovered new facts 
and thrown light on several obscure ques- 
tions in ichthyology.”’ Dr. Dufossé re- 
cognizes three classes of sounds produced 
by fishes: 1. Irregular sounds, as he calls 
them, produced by the lips, by the lids 
over the gills, or by the movement of cer- 
tain articulations. The fishes producing 
such sounds as these are the carp (cypri- 
nus), the loach, the gurnand (dactylopte- 
rus,) and the sea-horse (hippocampus). 
2. Regular sounds, produced by the rub- 
bing together of the bones of the pharynx, 
(mackerels, scomberoids) , or of the inter- 
maxillary teeth (sunfish, orthagoriscus), 
or by forcing into the oesophagus air from 
the swimming-bladder (fishes of the carp 
class, siluroids, ete.) 3. Regular and 
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voluntary sounds, produced by the con- 
traction of muscles in fishes whose swim- 
ming-bladder does not open into tlhe ceso- 
phagus (malarmat, trigla, and others). 
The chief merit of M. Dufussé’s observa- 
tions consists in showing that this latter 
class of sounds is voluntary and expres- 
sive. Some fishes can emit a sound 
which may be heard at the distance of 
several yards ; bat when a number of them 
utter their sounds at once, they can be 
heard at a far greater distance, and this 
circumstance has given rise to many fabu- 
lous stories. In fishes having a swim- 
ming-bladder not connecting with the 
cesophagus, Dufossé has observed that this 
air-chamber is agitated while the sound 
continues, and he has demonstrated by 
vivisections that the muscles of the swim- 
ming-bladder directly produce the vibra- 
tions, the bladder itself acting the part 
of a sounding-board in augmenting the 
sound produced by the muscles. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST, 

In accordance with a resolution adopt- 
ed at the Troy meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, the Government has ordered the 
construction of a twenty-seven-inch re- 
fracting telescope, that when completed is 
to be set up somewhere near the Central 
Pacific Railroad, either on the Rocky 
Mountains or the Sierra Nevada. ‘* The 
Mining and Scientific Press’’ states 
that the observatory will probably be lo- 
cated near where the road crosses the sum- 
mit of the Sierras, the elevation of which 
is about 10,000 feet above the sea level. 
The same journal adds: ‘* The clearness 
of the California atmosphere, and the free- 
dom from obstructing clouds at that ele- 
vation, will render the point designated 
most admirably suited for astronomical 
purposes. It is said that with such a 
telescope, and the high magnifying power 
of which it will admit the use, there are 
not over one or two days or nights per 
year on the low Atlantic coast where it 
could be used with its highest magnify- 
ing powers; while on the Sierra, with our 
freedom from clouds, many more favorable 
opportunities must exist for such an im- 
portant use of the extensive power of tie 
instrument in making observations ; and 
we look forward for marvellous revelations 
in physical astronomy, if the proposed 
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site is finally decided on. The attention 
of the astronomical world has long recog- 
nized the importance of an observatory on 
this coast, and we trust that no misdi- 
rected zeal or local jealousy will interfere 
to prevent the early anticipated consum- 
mation of such a work.’ 


THE COCOA-NUT PALM. 

Tus valuable tree yields most of the 
necessaries of life to the natives of the 
countries in which it grows. It flourishes 
in all tropical regions, being g»nerally 
found near the coast, or on the larger 
streams. ‘The stem or trunk is eylindri- 
cal, attains a diameter of about two feet, 
and a height of from sixty to one hundred 
feet, bearing at the top a crown of from 
sixteen to twenty leaves, which usually 
curve downward, and are from twelve to 
twenty feet in length. The flowers pro- 
ceed from within a large pointed spathe ; 
the fruit grows in short racemes, which 
bear, in favorable situations, from five to 
fifteen nuts. ‘Ten or twelve of these ra- 
cemes in different stages may be seen at 
once on a tree, about eighty or a hundred 
nuts being its ordinary annual product. 
The tree begins to bear fruit when about 


eight years old, and continues productive 
for seventy or eighty years. 
All parts of the tree, from roots to fruit, 


are variously serviceable to man. ‘The 
root possesses narcotic properties, and is 
therefore sometimes chewed: When the 
stem is young its central part is sweet 
and eatable; but when old it is a mass of 
hard fibres. The wood is useful for build- 
ing, and is largely consumed for this pur- 
pose. That of the lower part of the stem 
is very hard, takes a beautifui polish, and 
is employed in a great variety of ways. 
Under the name of porcupine wood it is 
used in ornamental joinery work. The 
fibrous centre of the old stems is made into 
cordage. The dried leaves are much used 
for thateh, and make an excellent roof. 
Baskets, mats, screens, ete., in endless 
variety of pattern, are made by plaiting 
together the leaflets; and in the hands of 
the South Sea islanders the stretched 
fibres of the leaves make excellent strings 
for the Molian harp. The midribs of the 
leaves supply the natives of tropical 
coasts with oars. 

The food products of the tree are even 
more numerous and important. The 
saccharine sap is an esteemed beverage in 
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tropical countries; and exposed to the 
sun for a few hours, it ferments and forms 
what is knownas palm wine. The spirit- 
uous liquor, arrack, is obtained from this 
by distillation. If the fermentation of the 
sap is allowed to continue for one or two 
days, a very good vinegar is the result. 
Boiled down, the sap also yields a kind of 
sugar called jaggery. The terminal bud, 
known as palm cabbage, is considered a 
great delicacy, and the trees are often evt 
down toobtain it. The fruit or nut, when 
young, is filled with a pleasant milky 
fluid, of which the natives are very fond ; 
it is also used in the preparation of curries 
and various other dishes. When ripe the 
kernel contains some seventy per cent. of 
a fixed oil, which ifobtained by pressing 
the bruised kernel, or by boiling over a 
slow fire, the oil being skimmed off as it 
floats on the surface. A quart may be 
thus extracted from seven or eight cocoa- 
nats. At the ordinary temperatures of 
tropical countries this oil remains liquid, 
but in colder climates it becomes solid, 
and takes the name of cocoa-nut butter. 
The oil is.an important article of com- 
merce, being much employed in the man- 
ufacture of stearine candles, and also of a 
marine soap, which forms,a lather with 
sea water. In tropical countries, and es- 
pecially in the East, it is much used as a 
lamp oil, and is also employed as an arti- 
cle of food, so long as it remains sweet ; it 
is, however, very liable to become rancid. 
Cocoa-nut oil is not to be confounded with 
palm oil, which is the product of a differ- 
ent tree, the Elais guineensis, and kin- 
dred species, on the western coast of Afri- 
ca near the equator. 

The shell of the cocoanut is made into 
cups, goblets, ladles, and other utensils, 
and is susceptible of a very fine polish. 
The fibre that envelopes the nut is used in 
preference to tow for caulking vessels, as 
it does not rot in the water, and swells in 
imbibing it. Out of it, also, excellent 
string and all sorts of cable and cordage 
are manufactured, 


GEOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION OF GOITRE 
IN ENGLAND. 


Ar the recent meeting of the British 
Association Mr. G. A. Lebour of the Ge- 
ological Survey read a paper on the 
** Distribution of Goitre in England Geo- 
logically Considered.’’ He states that 
goitre is absent on tertiary rocks, but pres- 
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ent toa slight extent, and in a scattered 
manner, on chalk, lower greensand, and 
Weald clay and Hastings sand, coinciding 
with the presence of sulphates of lime and 
magnesia in common with iron. It is ab- 
sent on the oolites, and also on the lias, 
with one exception. It is also absent on 
the new red sandstone, but present to a 
very slight degree on the magnesian lime- 
stone. ‘The coal measures and millstone 
grit are free from it, as also are the older 
and igneous rocks, and it is found again 
on the carboniferous limestone. 


ACID AND 
GERMS, 
RECENT experiments by Dr. If. J. von 
Ankum show that the development of at- 
mospheric germs in hay infusions and 
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milk, is not prevented by exposure to va- 
He 


bell-glass, 


pors of carbolic acid mixed with air. 
put these substances under a 
with an opening at the upper side, and 
surrounded by little cups filled with ear- 
bolic acid. All was placed in a ventilat- 
ing closet, and the arrangement was such 
that the air passing the hay infusion and 
milk was mixed, if not saturated, with the 
vapors of carbolie acid. In a little time 
the development of the lower organisms 
took place just as if the fluids had been 
exposed to the free air. Pure and im- 
pure carbolic acid were used, and once, in 
the case of the strong-smelling, impure 
acid, the development of organisms seem- 
ed to be a little retarded, and fewer forms 
appeared. Von Ankum concludes from 
his experiments, that no disinfecting ac- 
tion can be expected from the vapors of 
carbolie acid, when they are mixed with 
atmospheric air in such quantity as will 
permit it to be breathed without damage. 


ORIGIN OF THE ATLANTIC OOZE, 

Tue saltness of the sea ts very rational- 
ly accounted for in the following way: 
A constant distillation of pure water is 
taking place from the enormous surface 
of the ocean by the solar heat ; clouds are 
formed, which drift in part over the con- 
tinents, and on coming into contact with 
the necessary climatic conditions fall as 
rain; this in its turn filters drop by drop 
through the soil, and forms the springs 
which overflow and produce the brooks 
and rivers. The water of the latter, how- 
ever, is no ISnger pure, but is found on 
analysis tu contain on an average about 
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0.7 grains of chlorine per gallon, derived, 
no dvubt, from the soil, and probably in 
most cases in combination with sodium, 
The water thus charged with chlorides 
reaches the sea, where it is subjected to 
the concentrating process described above, 
and so time after time the soil is leached, 
the chlorides dissolved out of it accu- 
mulating in the ocean. ‘The same process 
explains the presence in sea water of car- 
bonate of lime, which forms a large part 
of the ooze found covering the bottom of 
the sea. Chlorides are not the only solid 
constituents of spring and river waters. 
For every grain of chloride, such waters 
contain on an average from six to eight 
grains of carbonate of lime. This is 
swept duwn to the ocean; the carbonic 
acid in the water, by which alone the car- 
bonate of lime is rendered soluble, is dis- 
sipated by the sun’s heat at the surface 
of the sea, and the carbonate of lime sub- 
sides in fine particles to the bottom, form- 
ing the impalpable mud or ooze described 
as coating the lower. half of the recovered 
Atlantie cable. This sediment is doubt- 
less partly made up of the chalky exuvize 
of marine animal life, but that its bulk is 
chiefly the product of a process like that 
above described seems clear, since on any 
other basis we are unable to account for 
the disposal of the enormous quantity of 
carbonate of lime daily carried by rivers 
into the sea. 


RUSSIAN PAPER AND PRINTING. 
Tue specimens of paper and printing 
exhibited by Russian manufacturers in 


the last London International Exhibi- 
tion are set down as greatly superior to 
anything furnished by other countries, 
even the English paper makers acknowl- 
edging themselves completely surpassed 
both in the variety and beauty of the pro- 
duct. The Russian paper is especially re- 
markable in these respects, and at the 
same time is from ten to fifteen per cent. 
stronger than the paper made by the Eng- 
lish. In what is known as commercial 
printing, the Russians are also far ahead, 
the style of their work exceeding any- 
thing ever attempted by the English 
printers. In chromo-lithography the 
contributions of a St. Petersburg firm 
likewise take the lead. In fact, accord- 
ing to a report published in the journal 
of the Society of Arts, it appears that in 
everything relating to the manufacture 
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of paper and the details of printing, the 
English are deplorably behind most conti- 
nental countries, and in the art of orna- 
menting papers might with profit serve an 
apprenticeship with the Japanese. 


SATURN’S RINGS. 

In a memoir presented to the French 
Academy of Sciences, M. Hirn endeavors 
to show that the rings of Saturn are not 
solid, continuous bodies, nor yet fluid or 
liquid. He holds rather that they are 
simple aggregations of incontinuous mat- 
ter, its parts being separated from one an- 
other by intervals of considerable extent, 
as compared with their diameters. MM. 
Hirn claims that this theory does rot dif- 
fer essentially from that of Laplace. The 
rings of Saturn, according to this writer, 
are made up of an infinite number of dis- 
tinct corpuscles, owing their rise to the 
refrigeration of the original matter. 
Hence the only difference between the 
rings of Saturn and the satellites of other 
planets would consist merely in the 
greater number or the smaller mass of the 
bodies which revolve around the former. 


THE SPHEROIDAL STATE OF LIQUIDS. 
In a paper on the spheroidal state of 
liquids, Mr. W.F. Barrett states that 
the addition of soap to water renders the 
pmoduction of the spheroidal state com- 
paratively easy. This was accidentally 
discovered in the following way: Wish- 
ing to cool a red-hot conper ball, he 
plunged it into a basin of soapy water 
where he had just washed his hands. No 
hissing or evolution of steam followed, 
but the ball remained brightly incandes- 
cent while under the water, and when 
withdrawn was apparently as hot as be- 
fore. Other red-hot bodies treated in the 
same way gave a similar result. It was 
also found that albumen, glycerine, and 
organic liquids generally, when added to 
water, operate like the soap, facilitating 
the occurrence of the spheroidal state. 


PERUVIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

A VALUABLE collection of Peruvian an- 
tiquities has lately been added to the eth- 
nological section of the Berlin Museum. 
It consists of a number of mummies, arti- 
cles of pottery, and other remains. ‘Three 
of the mummies are completely clothed, 
and the fabrics which form their wrap- 
pings will serve to show the state of textile 
art at a remote period among the Peruvi- 
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ans. One of the mummies, that of a 
woman, bears in its arms the image of an 
infant in clay. This collection also em- 
braces the various objects usually found 
in ancient Peruvian sepulchres, such as 
the food bag, the drinking cup, and the 
spindle and loom—the last named objects 
being found only in women’s tombs. 
These mementoes of extinct American 
civilization are very highly prized in 
Berlin, as belonging to a department of 
ethnology which previously was almost 
without a representative in the Museum. 


SIR WILLIAM GULL ON TYPHOID FE- 
, VER. 

In a recent lecture on typhoid fever at 
Guy’s Hospital, Sir William Gull re- 
marked that two hundred and fifty years 
ago one of the kings of England died of 
ague, but now by improved agriculture 
and drainage the disease had become rare, 
and certainly very few die of it. Typhoid 
fever, he asserts, isas preventible as ague, 
and two hundred and fifty years hence 
deaths from it will be as rare. The disease 
is caused by a virus of nature, which may 
get into the healthy body, increase in it, 
and destroy it. It is an accidental condi- 
tion, and not one of the crdinary processes 
of nature. The origin of the disease is 
somehow or other connected with drainage; 
it has therefore been called the filth fever, 
and to get rid of the filth is to get rid of the 
fever. This was illustrated in the case of 
the Milbank prison, where typhoid and 
dysentery were once thoroughly establish- 
ed, but where both almost wholly dis- 
appeared when the water-supply was 
changed and efficient drainage provided. 
In his closing remarks on the treatment 
of the disease, the lecturer said that no 
one can approach.a case of typhoid fever 
without paying some attention to hygiene. 
This he claimed was of the greatest im- 
portance, and with it he would prefer to 
earry any one through the disease by 
wines and soups and fresh air, rather 
than by the use of drugs. 


A WATER TELEGRAPH. 

A Frencu engineer and inventor named 
Tommasi has recently perfected an inyen- 
tion for transmitting messages under wa- 
ter, which is attracting considerable at- 
tention and comment. It consists of a 
simple tube of copper, containing what 
may be termed a thread or rod of water, 
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which is said to transmit effectually and 
instantaneously every impulse communi- 
cated to it by pistons; and not only that, 
but the impulses can travel both ways at 
once without extinguishing each other. 
The inventor claims that with this ap- 
paratus he can send six hundred sig- 
nals per minute through a distance of 
twenty-four hundred miles; that it per- 
mits simultaneous exchange of corre- 
spondence through the same tube ; that it 
can be adapted to any recording instru- 
ment whatever ; and that it is durable and 
economieal. 

° ——__ —— 

ARMY HYGIENE, 

Ir any one doubts the efficacy of hygienic 
measures to preserve the health of an 
army, here are some statistics which ean- 
not be otherwise than convineing. Dur- 
ing the first winter of the English and 
French armies in the Crimea, they each 
Jost about ten thousand men by sickness ; 
the rate of moiiality being highest among 
the Enelish, whose effective force was less 
than that of the French. Before the 
next winter had set in Miss Nightingale 
was on the spot armed with full powers 
for reform. ‘lhe administrative service 
of the English army was completely reor- 
ganized, the soldiers weve well nourished, 
well dressed, and housed in barracks that 
were kept warm. Provision was also 
made for their entertainment with games, 
libraries, ete. ‘Lhe mortality during the 
winter from sickness amounted to only 
six hundred men; while in the French 
army, where no such measures were adopt- 
ed, the mortality reached the enormous 
figure of twenty-one thousand men. 


COMPARATIVE MERITS OF DIFFERENT 
EXPLOSIVES. 

Civin engineers beth here and in Eu- 
rope are just now bestowing much study 
on the subject of explosive agents and 
their application to industrial operations. 
In England Professor Abel employed 
dynamite, gunpowder, and gun-cotton, in 
driving a railway tunnel through lime- 
stone rock, the surrounding conditions be- 
ing identical for all three explosives. In 
one week the tunnel was driven eight 
yards with the gunpowder, fourteen yards 
with the gun-cotton, and fifteen yards 
with the dynamite ; the weight of the ex- 
plosives employed being, of gunpowder 756 
lbs., gun-cotton 169 lbs., and dynamite 
165 lbs. The number of blast-holes per 
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yard was, gunpowder 31, gun-cotton 18, 
dynamite 17 ; and the cost was, gunpowder 
$142, gun-cotton $83, dymamite $77. 
The ‘* Mechanic’s Magazine,’’ speaking of 
these and similar experimental results 
which show not alone a saving of time, 
labor, and cost, effected by the employment 
of dynamite, but also its safety as com- 
pared with gun-cotton, comments severely 
upon the absurdity of the laws which 
freely permit the use of gun-cotton while 
they practically prohibit the use of dynam- 
ite and lithofracteur. 

By order of the French Goyernment ex- 
periments have lately been made at Arras 
on these same explosives. There were 
two wooden bridges on piles. Beneath 
one of these was placed 112. lbs of gun- 
powder. This on being exploded produced 
a magnificent cascade of water, smoke, 
and broken timber. The other bridge was 
tried with dynamite (quantity not stated), 
which was placed in a cavity, and not 
over any main support of the structure. 
The injury done was superficial. Then a 
small charge of dynamite was placed on 
one of the supporting trestles, and shat- 
tered it to pieces. The next experiment 
was with the piles of the bridge blown up 
by the gunpowder. Several dynamite 
cartridges, attached to a small wooden 
frame, were slipped over a pile and sunk 
to the bottom. The cartridges on being 
fired snapped the pile off, and it shot up 
into the air. A canvas collar filled with 
dynamite was next put around a large 
poplar: when fired it cut the tree sheer 
across. 

{n a memorial addressed to the Minister 
of Publis Works the committee of French 
ironmasters, after setting forth the special 
value of dynamite as an explosive which 
is safe in transport, storage, and handling, 
and in every way better and more power- 
ful than blasting powder, protest against 
any governmental measures tending to 
prevent the free introduction, manufacture, 
and use of this agent. They hold all such 
measures to be vexatious, unjust, and im- 
politic in the extreme, and of benefit only 
to the powder monopoly. 

The Belgian Government has had expe- 
riments made at Quenast, to determine 
the safety and power of lithofracteur. 
The first experiment was with two charges, 
one kilo and one and one-half kilo re- 
spectively (the kilo being about 2 1-5 lbs.), 
placed in vertical holes in the hard green- 
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stone. This brought down about 40 cu- 
bic metres (over 40 yards) of material, 
and loosened the rock for a length of 32 
feet. In the second experiment, the charge 
being 40 lbs., a double stockade of railway 
sleepers very solidly constructed was 
shattered into fragments, and a crater 
opened in the earth 15 feet in diameter 
and 5 feet deep. A massive bomb-proof 
structure, composed of nine lengths of Vi- 
gnolles 50-lb. rail, interflanged to present 
a solid resistance, and laid on three other 
rails as bearers, was next smashed in, and 
the fragments scattered around, with a 
charge of 15 lbs. placed on the top. Then 
a raft, formed of 8-feet timber sleepers, 
braced together with cross timbers, was 
floated, with a charge of 5 lbs. of litho- 
fracteur beneath. ‘The raft was hurled in 
every direction in fragments 

IS STRYCHNINE AN ANTIDOTE OF 

CHLORAL ? 

Dr. O. Lresretca having stated, as the 
result of experiments on rabbits, that 
strychnine is the antidote of chloral, the 
subject has been investigated anew with 
great care by M. Oré, without confirming 
Liebreich’s conclusions. According to the 
latter, 2 grammes (31 grains) of chloral, 
or 14 milligramme of strychnine, isa fatal 
dose fora rabbit. M. Oré, however, in- 
jected into the cellular tissue of the dorso- 
lumbar region of one rabbit 3 grammes 
of chloral, of another the same amount, 
of a third 34 grammes, and of a fourth 4 
grammes. ‘The dose was fatal only in the 
last case, and a repetition of the fourth 
experiment invariably gave the same re- 
sult. Thus Liebreich’s assertion that 2 
grammes is always a fatal dose was dis- 
proved. The next’series of experiments 
was intended to determine the antidotal 
properties of strychnine. The first rabbit 
had4 grammes of chloral injected, and then 
14 milligramme of strychnine. It died. 
Next, the same dose of strychnine was in- 
jected eighteen minutes after the chloral. 
Death again ensued, the strychnine not 
manifesting itself at all. Ina third ex- 
periment, 2 milligrammes of strychnine 
was injected (itselfa fatal dose) twenty- 
six minutes after the chloral, but again 
the action of the strychnine was not per- 
ceptible. The animal died. The same 
results substantially were obtained from a 
fourth experiment. The author promises 
to investigate this subjeet still further, 
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with a view to determine whether strych- 
nine is in any sense the antidote of 
chloral. 


FIRE-PROOF COATING FOR WOODWORK. 
Warer-ciass and chloride of zinc hay- 
ing both proved failures as protectors of 
wood against the action of fire, the fol- 
lowing preparation has been suggested as 
a substitute. Two coats of a hot satu- 
rated solution of three parts alum and one 
part copperas are first laid on and allow- 
ed todry. A third coat, consisting of a 
dilute solution of copperas into which pot- 
ter’s clay has been stirred until it has ac- 
quired the thickness of good water colors, 
completes the application. Another 
method is to apply hot glue-water as long 
as it is absorbed into the pores of the 
wood. A thick coat of boiled glue is then 
put on, and while fresh is dusted over 
with a powder composed of one part sul- 
phar, one part ochre or clay, and six parts 
copperas. Both methods have been tried, 
and though not perfect are considered 
much stperior to the employment of 
either chloride of zinc or soluble glass. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN ASTRONOMICAL OB- 
SERVATIONS. 

M. Faye has a communication in 
** Comptes Rendus ”’ giving an account of 
the important services to be rendered by 
photography to the science of astronomy, 
on the occasion of the transit of Venus, 
in December, 1874. England, he says, is 
getting ready eight helio-photographic 
»pparatus, on the model of that at Kew, 
three of these being intended for the Rus- 
sian Government, which already possesses 
one. Germany will have four; Portugal 
will despatch to Macao the one now at 
Lisbon. The United States are construct- 
ing instruments on a quite different plan. 
France proposes to construct four, accord- 
ing to the directions given by the late M. 
Delaunay to Messrs. Martin, Wolf, and 
Bourbouze. This makes over twenty pho- 
tographic apparatus for service, under 
the management of as many competent 
photographers at the varicus points in 
both hemispheres most favorable for meas- 
uring the parallax of the sun. The ap- 
plication of photography to astronomical 
observation M. Faye not inaptly com- 
pares with the employment of telescopes. 
M. Faye adds that in this vast photogra- 
phie enterprise two methods are to be 
distinguished. In the first there is an 
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object-glass with short focal distance, giv- 
ing a very small image which has to be 
enlarged by a special optical contrivance, 
in order to project it afterwards on the 
sensitive plate. In the second the focal 
distance is great, and the image is trans- 
ferred at once to the plate. Each plan 
has its own advantages and disadvantages. 
The first has this advantage, that it re- 
quires only a very light and manageable 
telescope; but then there is the drawback 
of the risk of getting an incorrect image 
in the process of enlargement. In the 
other plan this risk is not incurred, but 
there remains the inconvenience of trans- 
porting and erecting telescopes which 
measure between twenty and thirty-six 
feet in length. The Americans have, 
however, adopted this plan. M. Faye is 


also inclined to favor it, owing to the ad- 
mirable exactness with which the lunar 
eclipse of 1858 was reproduced by photo- 
graphy according to this system. 


In his recent lectures on the diseases of 
the nervous system, Dr. Anstie states 
that the prolonged breathing of mereuri; 
al fumes not unfrequentty gives rise to an 
affection of the nervous apparatus, which 
very closely resembles delirium tremens, 
and which has been often mistaken for 
that disease. 


A Hartstorm of salt, which lasted five 
minutes, fell on the mountain of St. Got- 
hard on the 20th of August last. The 
pieces of salt were round in form, and 
similar in character to those which are 
found in Northern Africa. 


A comparison of the extremes of noon- 
day temperature in Philadelphia and San 
Francisco during the month of July, 
brings out with great clearness the re- 
markable uniformity of the California cli- 
mate. In Philadelphia these extremes 
were 69 and 98 deg., while in San Fran- 
cisco they were 60 and 69 deg., with the 
exception of one day, when the tempera- 
ture ran up to 71 deg. 


AccorpinG to the experiments of M. 
Lies-Bodart, the albumen of blood, which, 
owing to its coloring matter cannot be 
used in calico printing, is readily decolor- 
ized by the action of ozone, without in 
any way impairing its coagulability. He 
also found ozone to be a powerful disin- 
fectant, quickly rewoving all traces of bad 
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odor from a room in which a solution of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas had been pur- 
posely spilled. 


A croup of butterflies recently settled 
down upon the city of Florence, strewing 
the streets so deeply as to seriously im- 
pede locomotion. It is asserted that a 
layer of insects, to the depth of an inch, 
was deposited over a large district, which, 
owing to the white color of the butterflies, 
made the streets appear as though covered 
with snow. 


l'une entire contents of the cesspools of 
Paris, writes a ‘* Times ’’ correspondent, 
are conveyed to Bondy, and are there 
treated according to the processes patent- 
ed by the Engineering and Sewage Filtra- 
tion Company of London. The only Paris 
sewer whose contents are not thus dis- 
posed of, is a single one at Asnitres, 
which drains but a very small section of 
the city. When will the sewage of New 
York be thus rationally disposed of, and 
our rivers relieved of their existing foul- 
ness ? 

A Lonvon ** Times’? correspondent 
writes that chimneys are excellent light- 
ning conductors, and proposes a plan for 
making practical use of this fact. He rec- 
ommends, first, that chimneys be kept 
clean; then, that all the grates in a 
house be connected by means of a strong 
wire, such as is used fur telegraphic pur- 
poses, with a piece of metal in the earth, 
or with the iron gas or water pipes. 


A BoTTLe studded with knobs, and in- 
tended to hold poisons, has been patented 
in England. By the use of this bottle 
many fatal mistakes will be obviated. 
The knobs will signal to the touch the 
yature of the contents of the bottle quite 
as effectually as a label would signal it to 
the eye. 


Bast furnace slag, hydrochloric acid, 
and water are the constituents of a new 
compound, which is said to possess supe- 
rior qualities as a hydraulic cement. In 
its preparation one part of pulverized 
slag is mixed with one part of hydrochlo- 
ric acid and one part of water, and the 
mixture well stirred. The slag is decom- 
posed, and forms a gelatinous mass, from 
which the chlorides are readily washed. 
The residue ix heated and ground to an 
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impalpable powder. The cement is made 
by mixing one part of this powder with 
nine of slag. 


Tue ‘‘ Journal of Applied Science ’’ 
claims for Sir Francis Ronalds the credit 
of having projected, as early as 1818, a 
system of electric telegraphy. He ven 
went so far as to erect lines of telegraj)!: 
in his garden at Hammersmith. In 1823 
he published a book on the subject, in 
which he said that the day was to come 
when the King at Brighton might com- 
municate with his ministers at London as 
readily as though he himself were in the 
latter city. 


Prorgssor Orton, at the Dubuque 
meeting of the American Association, 
spoke of the Andes and the Amazon, con- 
sidered as zodlogical barriers. The di- 
versity in the forms of animal and vegeta- 
ble life on the two sides of the Rocky 
Mountains, he said, is far greater than 
that observable on opposite sides of the 
Andes. He cited several instances, how- 
ever, to show that the Andes range is an 
effectual barrier. As for the Amazon, it 
is well known to hunters that certain 
kinds of game which are abundant on one 
bank are never to be found on the other. 
Certain insects, such as butterflies, cross 
that river, but invariably from north to 
south. It is a curious fact that the earni- 
vora on the Amazon resort to fruits as 
food. 


In his last quarterly report on the pub- 
lic health, the Registrar General of Eng- 
land presents some interesting statistics 
showing the comparative mortality of 
town and country from all diseases, and 
also the prevalence and fatality of diar- 
rhoea in country and town. In the urban 
districts comprising a population of about 
13,000,000, the deaths for the quarter 
were at the annual rate of 23 per 1,000; 
among the 10,000,000 living in the rural 
districts the rate was 17 per 1,000. In 
the eighteen largest cities and towns of 
the kingdom, 4.4 of the deaths in 1,000 
population during the summer quarter 
were due to diarrhoea. In fifty towns of 
the second magnitude, the rate was 3.5 
per 1,000; and in the whole of England 
and Wales, exclusive of the sixty-eight 
cities and towns, it did not exceed 1.5 per 
1,000 population. 
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** Unsuspectep CorRUPTION OF SUAKE- 
speake’s Text.’’ ‘The London ** Athen- 
wum,’’ Oct. 19, 26, and Nov. 2. 

The vicissitudes of the text of Shake- 
speare’s plays have furnished an interest- 
ing theme to more than one critical his- 
torian of literature. Considering the 
carelessness of the poet himself as to the 
fate of his greatest productions, the care- 
lessness of the player-editors and of the 
printers of the first editions—the quartos 
and the folio of 1623—and the reckless at- 
tempts at correction and modification that 
have since been made by a crowd of com- 
mentators and editors of various degrees of 
conceit and incompetency, it is a wonder 
that the priceless heritage of our litera- 
ture has been preserved in a condition 
sv nearly approaching integrity as that in 
which they now exist. For nearly two 
hundred years they have been, like Paul, 
in perils of robbers, in perils by country- 
men, in perils by heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
among false brethren. And out of this 
they have come not only unscathed but 
purified, by means of the patient work and 
constant watchfulness of competent and 
cautious English scholars, who to their 
learning and critical acumen added a sym- 
pathy and a self-abnegation that, working 
together, have enabled their possessors to 
place themselves in the position of the 
poet-dramatist and of his audience ; and 
thus, apprehending what they sometimes 
could not comprehend, they have success- 
fully resisted emendation, which, attempt- 
ed by men who found in their own feeble 
minds the standard of their criticism, 
were in truth naught but belittling muti- 
lation. 

The greatest of these perils* thus far 
was the last: that known as the Collier 
folio: which added io an inherent spe- 
ciousness the charm of a seeming anti- 
quity, and which was supported by the 
reputation of the veteran Shakespearian 
scholar by whom it was brought forward. 
Those whose memories of literary events 
reach back a dozen years can recollect the 
earnestness, almost the fierceness, of a 
controversy which was fought out not 
only in England and America, but in Ger- 
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many. The literature of that controversy 
furms a little library by itself. The re- 
sult was favorable to Shakespeare's text. 
It profited by a few not unimportant 
emendations, and was successfully de- 
fended against a throng of mutilations 
and perversions by which it was in dan- 
ger of being overwhelmed. 

Hardly is this peril well passed, when 
our Shakespeare is threatened with attack 
ina new quarter. Thus far commenta- 
tors and editors have been content for the 
most part with exercising their ingenuity 
upon passages the corruption of which in 
the old copies is generally confessed, or 
in which there is more or less justification 
of the charge of obscurity. This field 
having been so thoroughly worked and 
reaped that there are few laurels to be 
gotten on it by even the carefullest glean- 
ing, we now hear the announcement of 
the discovery of ‘* Unsuspected Corrup- 
tions of Shakespeare's Text,’’ and the dis- 
coverer of these is permitted to make his 
first attempt, to create his first new sense, 
in the London “ Athenzum.’’ This is 
sad business. It is bad enough that the 
text of Shakespeare should be tinkered in 
the places where we all feel that it needs 
some emendation; but that our ‘peace 
should be disturbed by threatened at- 
tempts upon passages so clear that no one 
has suspected corruption is a sore literary 
trial. For we all have a certain personal 
interest in those plays ; and any proposal 
to change them in passages that we de- 
light in as they stand, rouses in us a feel- 
ing that breeds respect for the old monk 
who refused to read sumpsimus, because 
he was content with his mumpsimus. 

. The sinner on this occasion is also a 
man not unknown in Shakespearian liter- 
ature—Mr. Howard Staunton—who has 
edited Shakespeare's works, but who is 
and will long be better known as an au- 
thority on chess and other games of skill. 
Ile opens his budget of unsuspected cor- 
ruptions with an attack upon this grand 
passage in ‘* Macbeth ”’ : 
What handsare here! Ha! they pluck out mine 
eves. 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No: this my hand will 
rather 
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The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the sea one red. 
Well might the integrity of such com- 
plete and consistent splendor escape sus- 
picion. The culmination of it is suggest- 
ed in the inception: the second line in- 
volves the last. Macbeth’s guilty eyes 
see the blood upon his hands in such a 
light, that it seems to him that if he were 
to attempt to cleanse them in the ocean 
they would dye all Neptune’s floods, and 
the sea would be—one red. The simple 
and overwhelming force of this hyperbole 
seems beyond Mr. Staunton’s apprehen- 
sion, and he proposes to read—will it be 
believed of a man who has ventured to 
edit Shakespeare ?— 

Making the green zone red. 


He then gives about the space of a page 
of this magazine to the superfluous show- 
ing: first, that one was pronounced in 
Shakespeare’s day to rhyme with zone, 
which was established ten years ago; and 
next, that the similitude of the sea toa 
belt or girdle was a familiar one to Shake- 
speare and his contemporaries. Suppose 
it was. So much the worse for the pro- 
posed emendation. Shakespeare wrote 
‘* Macbeth’? throughout in the most 
startling and unfamiliar style. In no 
one of his works did he with such reck- 
less daring absolve himself from all the 
trammels of precedent and properness in 
language; and in no passage of the play 
more than in this. The proposed emen- 
dation is atrocious. A volume of contem- 
porary illustration and of argument could 
not win it a moment’s favor with any 
reader who is in true sympathy with 
Shakespeare. The mere setting of it 
forth is its refutation. Mr. Staunton may 
rest assured that his ‘* zone ’’ is not worth 
—one red. 

From a critic who leads off in this way 
no very happy suggestion can be ex- 
pected; and he does not disappoint us. 
We cannot, and, thank Heaven, consider- 
ing the capacity ef poetry that there is in 
the general soul of man, we need not 
show the superfluity of naughtiness in all 
of his suggestions. But here are some of 
those that are most characteristic. In 
the banquet scene, when, just before the 
second appearance of Banquo’s ghost, 
Macbeth says, wine-cup in hand, 


Would he were here! So all and him we thirst; 


And all to all, 
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Mr. Staunton conceives we should read 
‘* and call to all,’’ meaning, and [ chal- 
lenge all to drink the toast with me. He 
surely must have forgotten that in this 
very speech only five lines before, the King 
says, ‘‘ Come, love and health to all,”’ 
and so at its close he again wishes all 
good to all. The bald sense of “ call 
to all ”’ is not at all like Shakespeare, and 
the terse and elliptical ‘all to all” is 
completely in his manner. In act III. 
scene 2 of the same play is this passage : 
Come, seeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, 

And with thy bloody and invisible hand 

Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 

Which keeps me pale, 
Mr. Staunton admits that the word pale 
in the last line is very expressive, because 
Shakespeare commonly uses it in the sense 
of appalled, cowed, disheartened. But he 
conceives that the context requires a word 
implying restraint, abridgment of free- 
dom, and would read ‘‘ keeps me paled.”’ 
A word conveying such a sense would not 
be out of place, indeed ; but Shakespeare 
used a better one, and he did not use it in 
the sense of cowed, disheartened. The 
critic forgot that in this scene the un- 
blenching lady is exhorting her nervous, 
imaginative husband to free his counte- 
nance from the apparent consciousness of 
his guilt. <A little while before, she says : 
Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks: 
Be bright and jovial among your guests to-night. 
This is why he speaks of that conscious- 
ness of treachery and parricide which, de- 
spite all his courage, keeps him pale. Is 
there any wonder that corruption was not 
suspected here ? 

We pass by with mere mention a sug- 
gestion that the owl should be, not 
The fatal bellman which gives the stern’st good- 

night, 
but 
The fatal bellman that gives the etern’st good- 
night, 


and pass toa misconception of one word 
in the following lines : 


If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose lurid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs 
Against the use of nature? 


‘* Unfir,’’ Mr. Staunton says, ‘‘ can have no 


business here. It implies the very reverse 
of what is meant; which is clearly that 
the imagined horror was so appalling that 
while it gave stability to the pliant hair, 
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etc. Read upfiz.”’ We shall do no such 
thing. If it had not been told us, we 
could not have conceived that any intel- 
ligent reader, not to say editor, of Shake- 
speare could have so misunderstood a sim- 
ple passage. The horrid image disturbed 
the seer’s hair, raised it violently from its 
ordinary and well-arranged condition, and 
so unfixed it. The reading needs no sup- 
port of similar usage; but the critic 
might have found it in this very play : 
Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root. 
Act IV., Sc. 1. 

These are fair specimens of the unsus- 
pected corruptions and their proposed res- 
torations, that fill pages in three num- 
bers of the ‘‘ Athenwum.’”’ ‘They are 
of a sort which, being continually pro- 
posed, make it necessary to stand guard 
with a drawn sword over our greatest lit- 
erary treasure. But we shall waste no 
further time or labor on them, unless this 
attempt upon Shakespeare becomes more 
formidable by the persistence of him who 
makes it, and by the support of misguided 
followers. If the works of Shakespeare, 
or of any poet, are to be altered upon such 
evidence, and in such a manner, any clever 
literary man might go through them, edit 
and ‘* amend ’’ them, and give them to the 
world with no ten lines standing as the au- 
thor wrote them. And here we have 
some imformation, pertinent to our sub- 
ject, for critics of a certain passage in 
the humorous sketch known as the 
‘* Heathen Chinee ”’ : 

In his sleeves, which were long, 
He had twenty-four packs. 

It isclear, they say, that here is a misprint. 
the jack is the winning card in euchre, 
and many of the cards ina pack are en- 
tirely valueless. Why should Ah Sin 
trouble himself with twenty-four packs? 
Read therefore ‘‘ twenty-four jacks.”’ It 
must be confessed that this is more than 
plausible. It is out of all hooting dis- 
tance beyond Mr. Staunton’s ‘* making the 
green zone red,"’ *‘ upfix my hair,”’ ** call 
to all,”’ and ‘‘ keeps me paled.”’ But Mr. 
Bret Harte, being interpellated thereupon 
by a sympathizing friend, smiled a depre- 
eating smile that he might have caught 
from Ah Sin himself, at being bored about 
what he well knows is the least meritori- 
ous of all his successful writings, and an- 
swering, said : ** That is all very fine; but 
I wrote twenty-four packs. The gen- 
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tlemen seem not to know the capacity 
of a Chinaman’s sleeve.’ In like man- 
ner we think Shakespeare might treat the 
ingenious suggestions of some of his 
critics. They are all very fine, but 1 
wrote the lines as Heminge and Condell 
printed them. Let us give ourselves to 
understanding what is written; and at 
Teast, when we can understand it, let us 
be thankful and eke silent. R.G. W. 


‘*Tue Greeks or To-Day.”’ By C. K. 
Tuckerman, late minister resident of the 
United States at Athens. New York: G. 
P. Putnam & Sons. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1872. 12mo. 

It is less easy to get from Mr. Tucker- 
man’s book a correct notion of the char- 
acter of the country which he undertakes 
to describe, than it is to obtain an idea of 
the character of the average American 
minister resident. The author says that 
he has ** but a single purpose in view, 
which is to awaken a more general inter- 
est in the condition and destinies of 
Greece, and to induce influential writers 
to accord a more impartial judgment than 
has heretofore been accorded to the peo- 
ple of that struggling kingdom,”’ certain- 
ly an admirable object. There has been 
very little impartial writing about Greece 
at any time; from the days when Halleck 
wrote ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris"’ in such a fever 
of admiration that he forgot to inquire 
whether the accent was on the first or sec- 
ond syllable of the name, down to the 
time of the Marathon massacre, the feel- 
ings of the world toward Greece have been 
nothing if not extreme. Fifty years ago the 
cause of Greece was the cause of liberty, 
of right struggling against wrong, of a 
valiant people facing death rather than 
the dishonor of submission—those people, 
too, the descendants of the race which had 
first given civilization to barbarous Eu- 
rope. ‘To-day Greece is a den of rascals, 
descended from the Scythians, Slavi, 
Slaveriani, Bulgars, Avars, Huns, Alans, 
Kumans, with patriotism for a profession 
and robbery and murder as a means of 
livelihood. ‘There have been many writ- 
ers on both sides of the question, but 
none, so far as we know, who have divest- 
ed themselves at the outset, of the dan- 
gerous tendency of mankind to divide the 
people of the earth into sheep and goats, 
and to find each country the pasture- 
ground of one or the other tribe. Mr. 
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Tuckerinan's desire to approach his sub- 
ject from a really impartial point of view 
is, therefore, one with which we pro- 
foundly sympathize, but further than this 
we find it impossible to go. The ques- 
tions of most interest relating to modern 
Greece—whether the people in the last fif- 
ty years have, or have not proved them- 
selves capable of a constitutional govern- 
ment; whether they have, or have not 
proved themselves capable of repressing 
domestic violence, establishing education, 
making trade and commerce profitable, 
and, above all, of paying their debts; 
whether their universities are real seats of 
cosmopolitan learning ; whether their par- 
liament is a hall of debate and legislation 
or of intrigue ; whether, in short, the Gre- 
cian experiment is a success or a failure. 
Or, if this cannot be said, what are the 
social forces at work which must be 
strengthened or weakened in order that 
the experimént may prove a success or 
fuilure—whether the ‘‘ great idea’’ of 
Greece fur the Greeks is really a great 
idea or only a great humbug, as a ery of 
**South America for the South Ameri- 
eans,”’ or ** Hindostan for the Hindoos ”’ 
would be—to all these questions we have 
not been able to get any distinct answer 
from Mr. Tuckerman‘s book. Politics are 
a sink of corruption on one page, and on 
the next we find that politics are no worse 
than they are anywhere else; brigandage 
is now the curse of the country, now 
nothing more than thieving in London. 
The Greeks of to-day are stout patriots, 
firm friends, faithful servants; they are 
also intriguing partisans, who prey on 
every misfortune of their country—friends 
with whom friendship is on the same level 
in the scale of feelings as hatred, vanity, 
or ambition, or it may be hunger, and ser- 
vants who regard stealing as part of the 
regular emoluments of their occupation. 
Mr. Tuckerman’s character as an ob- 
server is not so difficult to come at. The 
reason why he does not succeed in giving 
a description of the Greeks is not be- 
cause he has not had good opportunities 
(for his position was admirable), but for 
lack of those very qualities of impartiality 
and accuracy, the absence of which he 
himself deplores in other writers. To 
take one or two instances from his account 
of the Greek church, he says: ‘* Baptism 
in the Romish church ”’ (there is no more 
authority for such a word as *‘ Romish,”’ 
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by the way, than there would be for 
‘** Episcopish ’’) ‘‘ consists in making the 
sign of the cross on the forehead of the 
child, by the finger of the priest dipped 
in holy water. In the Greek church the 
child is baptized by triune immersion.”’ 
By triune immersion Mr. Tuckerman evi- 
dently means ¢rine, or triple immersion. 
In fact, triune could have no meaning in 
this connection, unless Mr. Tuckerman 
would have us believe that the Greek 
church requires for a valid baptism three 
persons in one font. Besides this, the 
statement about the ‘‘ Romish ’’ church is 
not true. ‘There are no less than three 
ways of baptizing in the Catholic church 
—immersion, infusion (pouring), and as- 
persion (sprinkling), either of which is 
recognized as sufficient. Again, ‘ The 
Roman Catholic makes the sign of the 
cross before his forehead and eyes, accom- 
panied by the genuflexion of the right 
knee. ‘The Greek makes it by uniting 
the tips of the thumband first two fingers 
of the right hand, and touching alternate- 
ly the forehead, navel, right breast and 
left breast three times in rapid succes- 
sion.’’ . . . But the Roman Catholic also 
makes the sign of the cross from the head 
to the breast, and from shoulder to shoul- 
der. 

These mistakes may serve as indications 
of the general spirit of the book. With 
the best intentions in the world. Mr. 
Tuckerman does not succeed in describing 
the country he has lived in; not for want 
of sarewdness or native intelligence, he 
has these in abundance, but for want of 
that trained and accurate habit of mind 
which, on the one hand makes an author 
very cautious of generalizations, and on 
the other makes his generalizations valu- 
able. He has a great deal of that sym- 
pathy with character which must make 
the foundation for the kind of work he 
here undertakes; he has evidently seen 
with Grecian eyes, heard with Grecian 
ears, felt with Grecian feelings, but the 
difficulty is that though he can reproduce 
these extraneous and foreign sentiments, 
he does not seem able to weigh their im- 
portance as compared with other and op- 
posite sentiments and ideas. We cannot 
help feeling in reading the ‘ Greeks of 
To-day,’’ that if Mr. Tuckerman had been 
the accredited minister resident to Turkey 
or the Fiji Islands, we should have had 
the same sympathetic and appreciative 
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account of the Turks or of the Fiji Island- 
ers that we have here of the Greeks. And 
if Mr. Tuckerman were to wander over 
the face of the globe, describing the men 
and cities he saw, the result would, we 
fear, fail to be very descriptive, and more 
likely to encourage the pernicious belief 
that ‘‘ everything is both right and wrong 
at the same time,’’ than throw any very 
illuminating light upon the actual condi- 
tion of the earth. 

One difficulty with which Mr. Tucker- 
man has to contend, is his possession by a 
belief which seems to be part of the regu- 
lar outfit of every diplomat we send 
abroad—that there are certain countries 
which have a monopoly of human liberty, 
and that the cause of human progress is 
forever identified with their progress. 
No doubt in former times, when nations 
were sharply divided from one another, 
and more generally at war than at peace, 
and often differed from one another by 
wide intervals of moral and intellectual 
development ; there were frequently times 
when particular nations, in struggling for 
their own existence, struggled for hu- 
manity as well. Greece at Marathon and 


‘Thermopylz, the United States in the last 


century, the Netherlands in their revolt 
against Spain, the French in 1789, did un- 
questionably represent the cause of hu- 
man progress. But in these days of rail- 
roads and telegraphs and newspapers and 
a general obliteration of marked local pe- 
culiarities by commerce and locomotion, 
progress is not to be found in this or that 
provincial strong tox, whether French, 
German, Italian, Greek, English, or 
American, A university here, a newspa- 
per here, an individual here, may be 
keeping alive.the sacred flame, but no par- 
ticular country is all aglow with it, any 
more than a particular county or congres- 
sional district. Mr. Tuckerman is in- 
flamed with the delusion that all there is 
of liberty, progress, and intelligence in 
the world is to be found in countries 
which have been, now or lately, strug- 
gling with the oppressor, and Greece be- 
ing one of these, he cannot get over the 
feeling that the good cause and the exist- 
ence of Greece as an independent power 
are bound up together. Whether they 
are or not, we do not undertake to say, 
but we doubt it, and we should like to 
bave had our doubts resolved. 
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** Freeman's Historica Coursk For 
Scuoots, Ovutiines or History.”’ By 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. New York: 
Holt & Williams. 1872. 

A want so pressing and so long felt, 
that the only wonder is it has not been 
met before, is in a fair way to be supplied 
by Mr. Freeman. The study of history in 
schools, where it is not wholly neglected, 
has been hitherto confined to the small 
amount of ‘*‘cram’’ necessary for a col- 
lege examination, taken up incidentally 
and reluctantly, or to a very bare and 
lame outline, learned by rote and leay- 
ing in the mind of the student only the 
vaguest notions of the logical connection 
of events. The faults in the first system 
are mainly of method and spirit, and can 
be cured by a competent instructor ; those 
of the other are inseparable from the de- 
fective text-books now used in the schools. 
Most of these consist of a mass of dry 
facts and dates, without system or se- 
quence other than chronological, and 
made palatable by a reckless insertion of 
old wives’ fables and time-worn anecdotes. 
An indiscriminate mixture of fact and le- 
gend, of the true, the uncertain, and the 
false, is put into the hands of boys and 
girls, or rather thrust upon their memo- 
ries, where it lingers, happily, very little 
while after the study has been laid aside. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman has set himself to 
remedy all this by editing a full course of 
school histories, some prepared by him- 
self, all under his direction. The ‘ Out- 
lines of History,’’ introductory to the 
course, is from his own hand. In sucha 
work, after exercising a fair amount of 
compression, the difficulty lies not so much 
in making a judicious selection of facts as 
in a judicious arrangement. Mr. Free- 
man, rejecting all arbitrary division into, 
periods, seems rather to allow events tu 
group themselves than to bind them into 
artificial relations. Hence, what appears 
at first like a loose collection of chapters, 
becomes a connected order of events, the 
most effective because the most natural. 
One system succeeds another, not because 
it was ground oat later from the histori- 
cal mill, but because, things being as they 
were, it could not help coming about. 
The study becomes one of cause and effect, 
not of mere ante and post; the reason is 
stimulated instead of the memory; and 
the boy finds himself induced to think 
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compelled to think, actually exercising 
historical reflection before he knows it. 
History is not lowered to his boyishness, 
but he is brought up to using it as an in- 
tellectual discipline, as a means of cul- 
ture. This is the most striking feature 
of the book ; not its accuracy, not its ar- 
rangement, but its intensely suggestive 
character: a word, an expression, a mo- 
mentary comparison, an analogy or par- 
allel hinted at, flash up depths of thought 
which even a child’s mind will not be 
slow to peer into. And all! this is told in 
clear, incisive Saxon English, which of it- 
self, as a model or study, is worth a dozen 
courses of ‘‘ composition ’* or ‘* rhetoric ”’ ; 
with now and then a touch of quiet hu- 
mor, all the more refreshing for being 
seemingly accidental. A thread of eth- 
nology and philology, skilfully worked 
into the text, is a wonderful help to see- 
ing the relations of things, a power with 
which the author is especially gifted. 

The unfamilar spelling of many proper 
names, notably those of Greece, is not a 
novelty but a return to correct standards. 
The reform begun by Mr. Grote only need- 
ed to be introduced into the elementary 
text-books to become general. Professor 
Ward, the translator of Dr. Curtius’s his- 
tory, though he does not adopt it, offers a 
half apology in his preface for not doing 
so; and we are glad to see that Mr. Free- 
man has the courage to sacrifice ‘* popu- 
larity ’’ to accuracy, whatever may be the 
result in the sale of his book. The etymo- 
logy of local names, some of which, as 
Provence, or Lorraine, or Roumania, are 
little histories in themselves, is frequently 
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dwelt on; and by this the book affords 
valuable aids to the memory and incite- 
ments to research. Its main want is some 
kind of index or table, though to a slight 
degree the heading and ‘* summary ”’ of 
each chapter answer the purpose. A chro- 
nological table, however much abridged, 
might be of service, though the experi- 
ence of teachers goes far to show that stu- 
dents do better to make out graduaily their 
own date-lists. Class instruction sug- 
gests some omissions ; and the necessity 
of compactness now and then suppresses 
what ought to appear. For example, the 
name of Maurice of Saxony nowhere oc- 
curs, though what is said of the Smal- 
caldic war and the peace of Augsburg 
would certainly warrant it. Other instan- 
ces might be noted. By an error, doubt- 
less of the printer, on p. 213, ‘* Sixtus the 
Fifth * gets undeservedly hard treatment. 
On the whole, the book is wonderfully ac- 
curate ; and it is safe to predict that if 
the rest of the series are worthy of this 
general sketch, they will work a revolu- 
tion in the teaching of elementary his- 
tory. A professor at college will feel con- 
fidence in putting his sophomores into 


*Guizot or Hallam, and a high-school grad- 


uate will know something more of past 
characters and events than a threadbare 
repartee of Alexander’s or the relative 
height of Charlemagne and Pepin. Not 
the least benefit will be that the Werces- 
ters, the ‘* Quackenboses,’’ and other 
abominations of bookmakers, which are 
the delight of all true pedagogues, can 
be relegated to the limbo where they 
belong. 
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COIFFURES AT LARGE. 

“ ONLY a woman’s hair,’’ wrote Swift 
upon that jetty tress laid away in a dusty 
pigeonhole. 

This is considered very touching, a 
beautiful tribute to the victimized Stella, 
and full of hidden tenderness. 

Sham! Pooh!! For hidden tenderness 
read open sneer. Swift was either mad 
or a monster. 

Pity him or hate him, but don’t talk 
of his devotion and sentiment. 

{ really suppose that pretty curls grew 
on Stella’s head. In these days of braids, 
puffs, pompadours, curls, crimps, chi- 
gnons, and frizweft,* the genuineness of 
such a memento might well be doubted. 

Hear the lover of to-day : 

Last night, as o’er the page of love’s despair 
My Delia bent deliciously to grieve, 

I stood, a treacherous loiterer by her chair, 
And drew the fatal scissors from my sleeve. 


And would at that moment that my thread 
The shear of Atropos had opened then, 

And, when I reft the lock from Delia’s head, 
Had’ cut me sudden from the sons of men. 


She heard the scissors that fair lock divide, 

And while my heart with rapture parted big, 
She cast a fury frown on me and cried, 

“You stupid puppy! you have spoiled my 

wig.” 

But I have no heart to indulge in sar- 
easm, for 

My hair is falling, falling, 
Ere long it all will go ; 
Thin ! thin ! the folks are calling: 
It is a sound of woe— 
A sound of woe. 
(Whoa ! !) 

Excuse this.,aside to Pegasus. Saxe 
says he doesn’t ride easily under a side- 
saddle, and Saxe knows. 

One usually goes to the Bible for conso- 
lation in time of trouble, but on this head 
[ don't find any. Think of Samson’s 
condition after the loss of his hair. He 
didn’t slay any more lions or ask any won- 
derful conundrums. Reflect how Elisha 
was mocked at by the children. 

And in the New Testament Paul glori- 
fies a wealth of hair in woman. Through- 
out the whole Scriptures baldness is spo- 
ken of as a reproach. 


* Bisonic curls—by the yard. 


To be sure, Absalom’s luxuriant locks 
wrought his ruin. 

If thou hadst worn a periwig, 
Thou hadst not been undone. 

I next sought sympathy and advice 
from friends and fellow-sufferers, and sub- 
mit, without comment, a list of remedies, 
all of which | hopefully tried : Aromatic 
Mixture, Black Wash, Cantharides, Cor- 
rosive Sublimate in rose water, Dr. Doo- 
little’s Decoction, Elbow Grease, Florida 
Water, Glycerine, Hair Restorers, 83, Ile 
and Brandy, Jane’s Expectorant, Kallis- 
ton, Let-it-alone, Manipulate, Neither, 
Opodeldoc. Also, Cocoine, Castor Oil, 
Chamomile, Patagonian Emollient, Qui 
nine, Rosemary, Sage-tea-or-shave, ‘Tur 
or Tannin, Use Mrs. Allen’s, Visit Dr. 
Perry, White of Egg, X Plantation Bit- 
ters, Yellow Jessamine, Xylobalsam. 

Poetry and fiction give me no comfort. 
From Chaucer to Bret Harte (even the 
‘** Heathen Chinee ’’ had a pig-tail), from 
Scott to Mrs. Southworth, all heroines are 
endowed with masses of dark parple or 
dazzlingly golden hair, ready to escape 
from the solitary hair-pin at the propi- 
tious moment. 

Pope did say that 

Beauty draws us with a single hair, 


but beauty is not often a characteristic of 
the denuded pate. 

Misery loves company ; and it is a pleas- 
ure to reflect that most American women 
have scanty frizzles and thimble pugs, 
while the purchased additions seem to be 
selected with no regard to the primitive 
hue. (It is difficult to make a good 
match !) 

Time takes us by the forelock, while we 
exclaim : ‘ 

O hadst thou, cruel ! been content to seize 

Hairs less in sight—or any hairs but these. 

Prospective baldness is not cheering. 

I had a dream the other night, 
When everything was still. 
(No, that’s not what I meant to say !) 
I had a dream, which was not all a dream. 


The dreaded time had come at last. 
My head resembled Greenland—a great 
white bear place—bald as Mt. Blanc, 
shiny as a winter apple. What was to be 
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done? Wearing a wig would be too com- 
monplace for this progressive age. A 
combination of sensation and pecuniary 
profit must be devised. Let superior por- 
tions of the scalp for genteel advertising ? 
Never! Join a museum as a contrast to 
the bearded woman? Never! Never!! 
The wildest plans haunted my distracted 
brain. Final decision: Implore distin- 
guished artists to paint characteristic 
morceaux upon my atilicted cranium, then 
start on a lecturing tour. Subject : 
** American Art Illustrated.’’ 

Wavy locks on forehead, De Haas. Ap- 
ple blossom, a little to the left, Heade. 
Autumn leaves, just over right ear, Crop- 
sey. Phrenological bumps, Bierstadt. 
Reminiscences of a Waterfall, Church. 

This plan is not so paradoxical as it ap- 
pears. Wigs were once fashionable 
among the Romans, men as well as wo- 
men. But these appendages were very 
costly at that time, and a certain Phoe- 
bus, who had probably more imagination 
than ready cash, drew on his, bald caput 
imaginary locks by means of a dark po- 
matum, whereupon Martial thus apostro- 
phized him: 


Phoebus belies with oil his absent hairs ; 
And o’er his scalp a painted peruke wears. 
Thou need’st no barber to dress thy pate, 
Phoebus; a sponge would better do the feat. 


A study of this subject has revealed 
many interesting facts. Did you know 
that Eve had blue hair, and Judas /a 
chevelure rouge? I thought not. Were 
you aware that the origin of the priestly 
tonsure was derived from an insult passed 
upon St. Peter at Antioch, where they 
shaved his head ** Like A Foon’s’’? And 
that Herod when passé dyed his gray 
locks with adark pigment? Acknowledge 
that this is news and prepare to be edi- 
fied. First, as regards color. Aristotle 
thought the color of the hair, as far as 
men are concerned, was of little conse- 
quence ; any color will do, provided the 
hair be not straight, for that is a sure in- 
dication of timidity and cowardice. Ajax 
had curly locks, and so had Cimon, and 
Augustus'’s ringlets are well known. 

There has always been a_ prejudice 
against hair of a fiery red. Martial 
classes locks of this hue with cloven feet 
and blear eyes, and questions whether one 
thus endowed can possibly be honest. 
Darken the shade one or two degrees, and 
it becomes desirable. You know why 
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Rochester is like red hair? Because it 
is a little beyond Auburn. Yet some do 
notshare thisfancy. The young man who 
was imprisoned in the last named city 
stated frankly that hedid not like Auburn 
locks. 

Among the ancients yellow hair was 
considered the most beautiful, but it be- 
longed entirely to youth. The color for 
matronly dames and aged men was much 
darker. We find Demetrius of Mace- 
donia, an uncivilized Charles IT., dyeing 
his yellow hair in accordance with this 
fashion. The Emperor Nero had yellow 
hair, as did also his wife ; a single hair 
coming out of her head he caused to be 
fastened with gold to the head of the 
statue of Juno. Achilles could boast of 
the same distinction. It has always been 
a favorite color with artists. There is 
not a single female head in the English 
National Gallery with black hair. 
Shakespeare mentions black hair but twice 
in all his works, and a majority of poets, 
beginning with Homer, exhibit a similar 
partiality. Pyrrha, the admired of Horace, 
was yellow-haired ; Catullus speaks of 
the flavus verter of his Berenice ; Dido's 
hair was of the same shade. ‘lasso had 
yellow hair himself and sang of no other. 
Boadicea, Lucrezia Borgia, Mary Stuart, 
all possessed ‘* sunny locks.’? Those who 
had not this enviable hue by nature, had 
recourse to art. : 

In the sixteenth century a book of the 
toilet was published, which contained a 
recipe for dyeing the hair that beautiful 
shade called capelli fila d’oro (golden 
thread hair.) ‘Titian’s cousin explains 
how this water was applied. Ladies re- 
paired to the terraces of their houses, 
soaked their hair well with the prepara- 
tion, and remained sitting there for hours 
to let the sun well fix the eolor in. They 
wore on their heads a large straw hat 
without a crown, called solano, to protect 
their complexions, and allowed their hair 
to hang round over the rim, until it was 
completely dry. The hair seen in the 
paintings of the Venetian artists of this 
period was probably acquired in this 
manner, as it is never seen among the 
modern population. In the East they use 
henna to impart a golden tint to the hair. 
Josephus relates that in grand ceremonies, 
King Solomon was preceded by forty 
pages, all scions of noble families, wear- 
ing their hair profusely powdered with 
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gold dust, which, glittering in the sun's 
rays, had a most brilliant effect. So the 
fushion of gold-powdered hair is some 
three thousand years old. 

The Roman ladies produced the blonde 
effect by means of a soap from Germany 
made of goat’s fat and ashes. Martial 
sent a ball of this soap to an octogenarian, 
who was completely bald, to change the 
color of his hair. I can only find one pas- 
sage at all derogatory to yellow locks: 

And she has hair of a golden hue— 
Take care! 

And what she says, IT IS NOT TRUE! 
Beware! beware! 

Writers who profess to understand the 
subject affigym that for men chestnut or a 
deep shade of blonde is the most becom- 
ing, and is also found associated with in- 
telligence, sagacity, and high moral quali- 
ties. Black hair signifies power; red, 
ardor. Coarseness and fierceness of tex- 
ture indicate corresponding qualities in 
character. Straight, smooth hair shows 
strength and evenness of character ; curly 
hair and beard betray an excitable and 
variable disposition. Look out for auburn 


ringlets—they betoken April weather. ' 


So saith Fowler, the oracle on that point. 


Our Saxon ancestors colored their long 


hair blue, green, and orange. One of 
their artists represented Rachel and Leah 
and their children all with sky-blue hair. 
Eve also appears in Paradise with the 
same cerulean tint. 

As for the various styles of arranging 
the hair, what canI say? Nothing so ab- 
surd,so unbecoming, so barbarous, but that 
it has been adopted at some time. A comic 
artist is needed to do this part of the sub- 
ject justice ; word-pictures can but feebly 
express the whims and oddities of fashion 
in this respect. he Greeks let their 
hair grow, and represented the gods with 
long hair. The early Egyptians removed 
theirs as an incumbrance. Even the heads 
of the little folks were shaved; royal cbil- 
dren kept the side-locks enclosed in bags. 
Then wigs of curled hair or sheep's wool 
covered the head. The Hebrews clipped 
their epidermic appendages with scissors 
only. The Teutons dyed their long hair 
a bright red, with a pomatum which 
Piiny tells us was made of tallow and cin- 
ders. The Britons, who naturally pos- 
sessed red hair, tried to make it redder 
still by washing it repeatedly in water 
boiled in lime. (You see I hadn't read 
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up when I stated in the beginning of this 
talk that no one liked red hair.) The 
English woman of the fourteenth century 
deserves a special paragraph. 

Toward the end of the thirteenth century 
it became the fashion to arrange the hair 
in two bulky projections above the ears. 
sometimes made in the most singular 
shapes. Early in the fourteenth century 
these atours had assumed the form of two 
horns, and were an object of great indigna- 
tion to the religious part of the community - 
A poet of that time says sneeringly : 

Over her ears she carries such horns, 
That stag, or ox, or unicorn, 

If they had to face her, 

Could not overcome her horns, 

A reward was promised to all who would 
treat these horned dames with open de- 
rision. And it was commanded that every 
one should ery out, ‘‘ Push ram,’’ wher- 
ever the monstrosity was seen. 

The bishop has perceived it, 

And he cannot remain silent, 

But he preaches about it. 

And he gives ten days’ pardon to all those 

Who will cry out at such a person, 

* Push ram.” 


But we are too slow to cry 

“ Push ram!” for the pardon. 

If we are not on guard against the women, 
We shall be slain! 

They have horns to kill the men, 

They carry great masses of other people's hatr 


These ears were so large that in passing 
through a door the ladies were obliged to 
turn sideways and stoop. One irate 
clergyman declared that ‘‘ Noah’s flood 
was brought about by similar vanities.’” 
The Parisians of that date were equally 
depraved and unscrupulous. 

De la queue d'un cheval peinte, 
Quand leurs cheveux sont trop petits, 
Ils sont une perruque ferreit, 

And the enormities committed in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign are almost beyond be- 
lief. Achronicler of that time says : ** If 
curling and laying out of their owne nat- 
ural haire were all, it were the less mat- 
ter; but thei are not simply content with 
their owne haire, but buye other haire. 
either of horses, mares, or any other 
strange beasts, dyeing it of what colour 
they list themselves. And if there be any 
poor woman that hath faire *haire, these 
nice dames will not rest till they have 
bought it. Or if any children have faire 
haire, they will entice them into a secret 
place, and for a penie or two they will cut 
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off their haire. And this they weare in 
the same order, as you have heard it, as 
though it were their owne natural grow- 
ing.”’ 

In the Reign of Terror the fashionable 
blonde perukes worn by ladies were made 
of hair purchased from the executioner. 
Old ladies bought the curls which had 
clustered about the young necks that had 
been severed by the knife. 

In the last century head-dresses as- 
sumed the most extravagant dimensions. 
They were complete edifices, rising some 
two or three feet above the head. The 
‘London Magazine’’ for 1777 has the 
following squib : 

Give Chloe a bushel of horse-hair and wool, 

Of paste and pomatum a pound; 


Ten yards of gay ribbon to deck her sweet skull, 
And gauze to encompass it round.” 


But we must see how other women 
choose to arrange their coiffures. 

There are three styles adopted by the 
Chinese lady, which indicate whether she 
is a maid, wife, or widow, viz.: the pig- 
tail, the teapot, and partly shaven for 
mourning. 

Japanese ladies pay great attention to 
their hair, which they arrange ina won- 
derful. variety of ways, inserting an im- 
mense quantity of pins made of tortoise- 
shell or lacquered wood. 

In Nubia one style is to plait only the 
part next the head, and have the ends 
combed out and stiffened with a gummy 
solution, forming a thick, bushy circle 
round the head. This is only done once or 
twice a month, as it takes a long time to 
build up, and those who patronize it are 
obliged to sleep with their heads resting 
on a small wooden stool, so as not to dis- 
arrange the precious edifice. 

Among the Bedouin Arabs the girls 
wear on their heads wreaths of various- 
colored beads, to which are suspended 
neatly carved oyster shells, the latter 
being considered a significant hint to the 
young men of the tribe that they have no 
objection to alter their condition. 

African explorers give amusing accounts 
of the fantastical modes of hair, or rather 
wool dressing. Some work their hair up 
into a helmet-like cone ; others bring 
theirs over in front like a cocked hat. 
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The Ashira belles patronize a more 
elaborate style—multitudinous plaits ra- 
diating from the face and confined with an 
outward circle, which would give them 
some faint resemblance to a saint, if the 
face within the nimbus wore a more angelic 
expression. 

In the great desert of Sahara the fore- 
head is shaved high up, leaving only one 
curl, which hangs down over the face. 
This strongly reminds one of the nonsense 
rhyme, 

There was a little girl, 
And she haé a little curl, 
And it hung right down in the middle of her fore- 
head; 
And when she was good, 
She was very good indeefi, 
And when she was bad, she was horrid. 

The Feejee Islander—but why indulge 
in further research? All this apparently 
easy talk about Feejee Islanders and Sa- 
hara Deserters implies brain-work—and 
brain-work and baldness are cause and 
effect. And I am blessed with the yellow 
locks, the blonde peruke, the golden 
hair, esteemed so desirable. And it is fast 
leaving me! 

Stop at once! It is my duty!! I have 
a variety of anecdotes, which I had intend- 
ed to weave in most skilfully. Let them 
serve as an olla podrida for the close. 

And first, advertisements. You may 
see in any paper : 

HAIR! Human Hair Switches! 

32 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $12. C.:vwn 
braids, solid hair, only $5. Back curls now 
the fashion for evening wear. Full sets, natur- 
ally curly. Long single curls, $4.50. 

No wonder the country editor said he 
was puzzled in looking at ladies’ hair to 
know which was switch. 

T'wo conundrums, and I have done. 

Why is a bald head like heaven? Be- 
cause there is no parting there, and no 
more dyeing. . 

What is the difference between seven- 
teen and seventy? One is careless and 
happy, the other hairless and cappy. 

In deference to your hair-pinners, I have 
kept back many a feeble pun. It has 
been a hair-breadth escape, and as I would 
not hair-row your feelings, I drop this 
hair-angue. 

Kate A. Sanporn. 

















- Tue Nebulous Person, as a good re- 
publican, assures those who are in what 
are generally called the lower walks of 
life, that no one respects them in their 
several callings more than he, believing as 
he does all honest work to be honorable. 
In his desire to deal fairly, he goes a step 
further, and treats them with probably 
more consideration than those whom the 
world calls his equals and superiors. In 
pursuance of this course he never fails to 
inquire after the health of the washer- 
woman and her numerous followers, and 
to enter into sympathetic views with the 
bootblack as to prospective gains sand 
shines. A foreign proverb tells us that 
there are no foolish trades, but sometimes 
foolish people in them. Generally, there 
is no difficulty in the way of an exchange 
of amenities with the bootblack and the 
washerwoman ; but when one reaches the 
hotel clerk, the waiter, the restaurant 
keeper of second class, and many sales- 
men, pleasant advances meet with little 
or no response. There is a lack of polite- 
ness in many of these workers and vend- 
ers which should not belong to any civ- 
ilized creature, and the rigidity of coun- 
tenance and curt answer which the well- 
disposed buyer «usually encounters are 
such as to lead him to regard purchasing 
as one of the most disagreeable duties. 
The natural order of things has come to 
be reversed, and it is the buyer who is 
favored and the seller who accords the 
favor. Ina word, the generally uncivil, 
laconic manner of our tradespeople has 
come to be regarded by foreigners as one 
of our most striking traits. The Ameri- 
can people by nature are obliging and 
good-natured, and the only explanation of 
this incivility which offers itself is, that 
it arises from an apprehension that polite- 
ness might be construed into servility ; 
that a pleasant manner might be taken as 
an admission of inferiority. Many have 
» not yet mastered the difference between 
political and social equality, and they em- 
bitter their days by vainly endeavoring to 
stand on the same footing with those su- 
perior to them in fortune and education. 
Not succeeding in these efforts, they be- 
come defiant toward those more favored 
by family and fortune. The general am- 
bition to stand on a social level, irrespec- 
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tive of class and circumstances, is often 
the most striking and Utopian features 
of America, and brings misery in impel- 
ling people to live beyond their means in 
a foolish desire to appear as well off as 
richer neighbors. This perhaps is the 
cause of more unhappiness in social life 
than any other one thing, for such people 
are always on a painful financial stretch 
to make both ends meet. There are, be- 
sides, vulgar people who continually en- 
deavor to surmount the barriers with 
which cultivated people surround them- 
selves, and thereby subject themselves to 
unnecessary snubs and heartaches. These 
strivings are not in the natural order, for 
the entertainment of pleasant relations 
demands a bond of union in taste and 
calling. The shoemaker thinks there is 
nothing like leather, and it is a pleasure 
for him to associate with one who under- 
stands the hide as well as he—in shori, 
another shoemaker. A well-made shoe is 
an indifferent object to the maker of a 
coat, and he can only find true companion- 
ship in another who skilfully threads the 
needle. In our republic we are now be- 
ing jolted about socially, but when we are 
well shaken down boundaries will be es- 
tablished, and it will be found that inside 
of them there is more happiness than be- 
yond. The blackbird will fly with other 
blackbirds, and the rabbit will seek the 
same cover with other rabbits. W hat- 
ever a man’s calling may be, he must ac- 
cept the consequences which grow out of 
his position. If he is a shoemaker, he 
must stick to his last and what pertains 
to it; if a tailor, he must occupy himself 
with his garments. When the man gets 
above his business he becomes in a de- 
gree spurious. He neglects his clientx 
and thrusts himself on to the extreme edge 
of ground where he is unwelcome, ani 
where he seldom ever maintains himself. 
This is a desertion of his vocation, so far 
as he endeavors in his social aspirations to 
foist himself out of it, and he does not de- 
serve to succeed, for every man should be 
proud of his profession. This effort to 
get out of the harness is constantly lead- 
ing te impertinence on one hand and un- 
pleasant familiarity on the other. In the 
absence of the dry and curt, one ofter 
meets with the equally offensive free and 
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easy, such us being jocularly saluted as 
‘** Major,’’ slapped on the back, and talk- 
ed to as if intimate relations existed. 
The tradesman should understand that 
the client, even in a republic, has the 
right to choose his friends ; that he does 
not go to the shop of the tradesman for 
the purpose of founding social relations, 
but for making a purchase ; and that the 
best way for the seller to make himself 
agreeable would be to confine himself 
strictly and politely to the business in 
hand. In illustration of this tendency to 
mix two things together which should re- 
main separate, an English nobleman in- 
vited an American painter who was stay- 
ing with him in the country to go with 
him to the stable to see ‘his horses, and on 
arriving there the groom said to his mas- 
ter: ‘* Beautiful weather, my lord.”’ 
“D the weather—show us_ the 
horses,’’ was the answer of his lordship. 
On returning to the house, the nobleman 
observed to the American: ‘* You may 
have thought me unnecessarily severe 
with the groom ; he was spoiled in Amer- 
ica, where he has been living several years 
past, and has to be broken in again or he 
will never be worth a penny. Got above 
his business, you know.’’ Without ex- 
actly approving the nobleman in his de- 
sire to draw such rigid lines, one cannot 
help thinking that there was some ground 
for complaint. It is worthy of remark 
that in the large shops there is generally 
more politeness shown to the client than 
in the small ones, the result probably of 
explicit instructions from the employer, 
who has the sagacity to see that it is re- 
munerative. In the great establishments 
an act of impoliteness is equivalent to a 
discharge ; the employees know it, and are 
generally on their good behavior. The 
smaller tradesman can hardly appreciate 
this quality at its just value, or he would 
change his own manner as well as that of 
his salesmen. The desire to meet with 
aumiability in negotiating purchases is 
much more general than these men are 
disposed to believe, and the buyer is al- 
ways ready to go somewhat out of his 
way to find it. Besides, the seller should 
have penetration enough to know that the 
bayer who is particular in this respect is 
usually more desirable than he who is not, 
on account of the value of his purchases ; 
in short, he is more profitable. The 
sooner these persons divest themselves of 
the notion ‘of setting up as fine gentle- 
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men to the neglect of their business, the 
better for themselves and the public. 
They have been so much larded in cheap 
literature and common parlance with the 
word ‘* gentlemanly,’’ such as ‘‘ gentle- 
manly clerk ’’ and ‘‘ gentlemanly sales- 
man,’’ that they have become somewhat 
bewildered as to what they really are, and 
their relations with the rest of the world. 
Half the hotel clerks, shining all over like 
California diamonds, regard themselves 
as pure koh-i-noors of incomparable lus- 
tre; hence that wonderful exhibition of 
complacency and indifference which some- 
times leads one, in regarding them, to 
doubt his sense of sight. Oil of Macassar 
in abundance, but no oil of amenity ; 
blazing with polish in the way of dia- 
monds, but none in manner. And one of 
ouf most humiliating confessions is, that 
this is the product of republican civiliza- 
tion, which has given birth to so many 
noble men and things. Cultivate your 
garden as you will, there is always a weed 
here and there popping up among the 
flowers. In view of this general want of 
civility, the Nebulous Person submits a 
suggestion or two. A greeting of some 
kind, nod, bow, or ‘* good morning,”’ 
should be extended to every person who 
enters an establishment to make a pur- 
chase, for two reasons: the first of which 
is, that he confers a favor in buying ; and 
second, that he is a strahger entering the 
house of another, who, according to the 
opinion of all lands, barbarous and civil- 
ized, is held to make courteous advances 
The ear conductor should try to persuade 
himself that he might still retain his dig- 
nity as an American citizen by saying 
‘* The fare if you please,”’ instead of that 
silent nudge which he is in the habit of 
employing to demand his five cents; the 
hotel clerk by saying ‘‘ Register your 
name if you please,’’ in lieu of silently 
pushing the book before the new-comer 
with that indifference which usually char- 
acterizes him; the hotel waiter by asking 
what the client desires to have, instead of 
standing before him like a block of stone. 
The simple rule of thanking a client for 
his money, is one that should be observed 
by every vender. Finally, the tailor 
should accord to his client the right of 
refusing an invitation to dine with him in 
the bosom of his family. The Nebulous 
Person thinks, if these suggestions were 
acted on, life would be found something 
smoother 








